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DISTRICT OF MASSACHUSETTS, TO WIT: 

DISTRICT clerk's OFFICE. 

Be it renumbered, That on the third day of January, A. D, 1822, and 
in the forty-sixth year of the Independence of the United States of Ame- 
rica, Joseph W. Ingraham, of the said district, has deposited in this office the 
title of a book, &e right whereof he claims as proprietor, in the words 
following, to wit : 

^^ The American Orchardist ; or a practical treatise on the culture and 
management of apple and other fruit trees, with observations on the diseases 
to which they are liable, and their remedies. To which is added the most 
approved method of manufacturing and preserving cider. Compiled from 
the latest and most approved authorities, and adapted to the use of Ameri- 
can farmers. By James Thacher, M. D. Fellow of the American Aca- 
demy of Arts and Sciences, and of the Massachusetts Medical Society, &c. 
&c. *• Nature in her teaching, speaks in very intelligible language, and that 
language is conveyed by experience and observation.' " 

In conformity to the act of the Congress of the United States, entitled, 
*^ An act for the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of Maps, 
Charts, and Books, to the authors and proprietors of such copies, during 
the times therein mentioned ;'' and also to an act, entitled ^^ An act sup. 
plementary to an act, entitled, An act for the encouragement of learn- 
ing, by securing the copies of Maps, Charts, and Books, to the authors 
and proprietors of such copies during the times therein mentioned ; and 
extending the benefits thereof to the arts of Designing, Engraving, and 
Etching, Historical, ajid. other Prints." 

JNO. W. DAvrs, 
- Clerk of the District of Massachusetts. 






TO THE 

PRESIDENT AND OTHER OFHCERS OP THE MASSACHU- 
SETTS AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

GENTLEMEN, 

Jr RESUMING upon jour acquiescence, I introduce to your no- 
tice this little practical treatise upon one of the mosit interesting 
and pleasing branches pertaining to the science of agriculture. 
The utility of a cheap publication of this kind, for the information 
and encouragement of our farmers, is unquestionable. If this 
humble attempt should meet your approbation, and be found to 
possess a degree of merit calculated to co-operate with your zea- 
lous efforts to promote agricultural pursuits and improvements in 
our country, a knowledge of your character is ^m ample pledge 
that you will not withhold your patronage and favour. If, how- 
ever, it shall appear that I have subjected myself to the accusa* 
tion of having stepped beyond the limits, within which my ao 
tual knowledge should be confined, then will a consciousness of 
laudable motives, of assiduity and fidelity in the collection of ex- 
perimental facts, remain as. my only consolation. I am not unap- 
prized of the almost invincible prejudice, which prevails among 
our farmers, against what they term " book-farming," " book- 
knowledge,** &c. &c. ; and the anecdote is fresh in my memory, 
of an honest farmer, who, on being inquired of Why his neigh- 
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IT DEDICATION. 

hour's fairm was not more productive, replied, " because he has 
booked it to death." These prejudices exist chiefly among those, 
whose minds are unenlightened, and views unexpanded hy that 
useful knowledge, which is only to be acquired by reading. It 
must be conceded that almost all improvements are derived from 
the records of practice and observation ; and when we have rea- 
son and experience to support, and plain facts to confirm, we 
may become less tenacious of (h€ rlites of our fathers, believing 
that it may be the reserved privilege of the children, to acquire 
the skill of producing t#or spires of grass kh^rfe thfeir fathers pro- 
duced but one; U is a remarkable fact that the first planters 
bequeathed to their posterity a greater number of orchards, in 
proportion to their population, than ate now to be found in the 
old colony ; and it is no less notorious that the children have 
substituted a poisonous liquor for the salutary beverage, which al- 
most exclusively cheered the hearts of their virtuous ancestors. 
The views of men are often materially afifected through mere in- 
dolence of temper, no less than through the cloud of prejudice. 
Averse to the labour of reading and inquiry, they adhere perti- 
naciously to the routine of their predecessors, and treat with equal 
contempt the lessons of experience, and all suggestions of im- 
provement. It IS not, however, desirable that former modes ot 
practice in husbandry should be abandoned until it shall be 
incontestably proved, that a system nlore adapted to our circum- 
stances, and in all respects of superiour utility, can be found- 
ed on the surest basis. It is not to be required of our farmers to 
subject themselves to the expense and uncertainty of novel expe- 
riments ; but he who possesses capital and leisure, and who, m 
the spirit of investigation, shall put in execution a hundred new 
projects, although in ten only shall he be successful in the acqui- 
sition of useful knowledge, will be entitled to publick praise and 
respect. These pages contain no speculative or visionary pro- 
jects, nor recommend any untried experiments. Although a por- 



lion of itiformatlofcl isdeHved frotn Etitopean authors, ho idconsi- 
derate part of it has been collected from the practical experi. 
ments and observations of oiir own countrjrmen. There Isr, there- 
fore, no part of this production but what ma^ be adopted as ap« 
plicable to our climate, and calculated to promote the interests 
of the cultiTatdrs of our soil. The knowledge respecting the 
proper management of fruit trees is contained in numerous vo* . 
luikies, and in incidental papers, published in periodica] works. 
My object has been to collate and embrace all the priucipal cir* 
cumstances relative to the subject^ and condense the whole into 
a small compass, that shall be accessible both to the pecuniary 
means of all, and to the intellectual powers of the most ordinary 
capacity. The authorities to which I am chiefly indebted, are 
the several encyclopedias, Forsyth on Fruit Trees, and the valua- 
ble periodical publications of your society, and various other si- 
milar productions. If, in a few instances, it shall appear that I 
have employed borrowed language without marks of quotation, 
my apology is, that I have copied from minutes collected at va. 
rious times, without reference to the source whence derived; not 
that I would wittingly pilfer the cultivated fruit of others, and 
impose it upon my guests as the result of my own industry. 

Nothing can be more irksome to a reflecting mind than a state 
of inactivity and idleness. I have devoted some of my leisure hours 
to the subject of this treatise, and have derived from the employ- 
ment both recreation and improvement. Should the book share 
the fate of many others, and pass into neglect and oblivion, it 
will not be a cause of chagrin ; but if it should be so fortunate as 
to rise into popularity, and arrest the attention of our farmers, 
who may be assured that a little *^ book-knowledge*' will do 
them no harm, it will be a source of the highest gratification. 



Yl DEDICATION. 

The Massachusetts Agricultural SoCietjy through your agency, 
gentlemen, has already exerted a happy influence, tending to 
eradicate former prejudices, and greatly to ameliorate the condi- 
tion of our husbandry in its various branches. 

With the view of encouraging a familiarity with agricultural 
books among our farmers, permit me to suggest the expediency 
of supplying our several county societies with the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Repository, on the most favourable terms for distri- 
bution ; and also of paying, in certain proportions, your annual 
premiums in cheap books on agricultural subjects. 

That you may long continue to enjoy the satisfaction to be de- 
rived from your patriotick labours, is the fervent desire of 
Your humble and obedient servant, 

JAMES THACHER. 
Plymouth, July, 1821. 



BECOMMENDATION. 



THE gentlemen who sign the following Kecommendation are officers 
of the Massachusetts Agricultural Society, although they do not sub- 
scribe as such ; but cheerfully consent, as individuals, to honour the publica- 
tion with the following testimony of their approbation. 

Bofton, September 10, 1821. 
We have perused, at the request of Dr. Thacher, his Treatise on the 
Culture of Fruit Trees, and the Art of Making Cider ; and, although we 
cannot hope that our opinions will have any great weight with the publick, 
yet, as the author is desirous that 'we should express them, we have no hesi- 
tation in saying, that it appears tp us an excellent compendium of all that 
has been written on the subject— comprising, within a moderate compass, 
the result of the observi^tioos of the experienced cultivators of Europe, and 
of this country — ^with many original suggestions of his own— and we believe 
that such a work will be of great value to those, who wish to obtain a 
knowledge of this branch of agriculture, but who cannot have access to the 
original sources, from which, with great labour, and, as we believe, good 
judgment, this compilation has been formed. 

[Names of the gentlemen who, as individuals, sign the above recom- 
mendation ; with the addition of their titles, as copied from the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Journal.] 

AARON DEXTER, M. D., President. 

SAMUEL W. POMEROY, Esq., First Vice-President. 

THOMAS L. >VINTHROP, Esq., Second Vice-President, 

JOHN PRINCE, Esq., Treasurer. 

JOHN LOWELL, Esq., Corresponding Secretary. 

Hon. RICHARD SULLIVAN, Recording Secretary. 

Hon. PETER C. BROOKS, 

Hon. JOHN WELLES, 

Hon.JOSIAH QUINCY, . 

S. G. PERKINS, Esq., ^ Trustees. 

GORHAM PARSONS, Esq., 
E.HERSEY DERBY, Esq., 



X H£ foDowing Taiu&ble TemBj}f0^j two of the gentlemen whose 
names are subjoined to the precedmg recommendation, were not received 
till after the printing of ^e volume was completed. 



^^ I RBGRBT that f had not seen the MS. as I should have taken the 
liberty of recommending to the notice of Dr. Thacher, the best of all the 
cherries — ^the Black Tartarian, iBtroduced by Prince Potemkin, from Pon- 
tus to St. Petersburgh, soon after the conquest of the Crimea, and brought 
to London by a British botanist, in 1796 ; from whence my friend,' the 
late Eben. Preble, Esq. imported a tree som.e years after, at five times 
the price of common sorts, which he planted in his garden in Boston, 
but removing it the second year, to make room for a building, check- 
ed the bearing, and I was enabled by a cutting he had previously given 
me, to produce the Qrst dessert of tms noble fruit, in the United States. 
It is a constant, full bearer; succeeds better by grafting than any other 
sort»; is of larger size than any; and may be said to b« in eating from 
the time it is two thirds grown, till some time after fully ripe ; aod as 
evideuce of superiour excdlence, has generally brought double the price 
of the best black hearts in the Boston mi^ket.*' S. W. PojiiUiOY. 



" Permit me to suggest that so far* as my experience goes, I have 
found the first week of beptember the best time for budding young peach 
stocks. The bud is not so subject to gum at this as an earlier season. 
[See page 40.] 

^^ While upon the subject of decortication of apple trees, [See page 80,] 
you might, I think, add, that the operation may be performed with equal 
success on old pear trees. Dr. Holyoke, of Salem, informed me a few 
years since, that he had made the experiment on an old pear tree in bis 
yard that had ceased bearing, and restored to it its wonted fecundity. 

'* I have noted your observations on grafting pears on quince stocks, 
[pages 33 and 180.] I have a number of trees of this description, and 
some of them quite large and extremely vigorous and healthy. They 
produce annuall;|r in great abundance, and some of the largest and finest 
pears of their kind which I have ever seen are produced on those trees. 
But the stock should be from what is called the Portugal quince, which 
grows as fast as the natural or free stock : and the pears put on them 
should always be of the soft flesh, or buttery kind ; the breaking pears 
do not answer' so well on this, as on the free stock. In France all their 
finest pears, of the buttery kind, are raised on the Portugal quince 
stocks." S. G. PERsins. 



ERRATA. 

Page 60, line 3 and 4, for John Wells, esquire, of Dorchester, read ho- 
nourable John Welles, of Dorchester, one of the trustees of the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural Society. 

Page 129, line 15, /or Pomone d^Apis, read Pomme d'Apis. 
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APPLE TREES. 

Aflfoira the numerous varieties of fruit-bearing 
trees, cultivated in our country, the apple is, con- 
fessedly, of superiour importance and utility. Whe- 
ther considered as am esculent for the dessert, as 
an article for cuKiuiry purposes, or as affording a 
pleasant and wholesome beverage, this fruit is not 
to be surpassed in excellence. If the productions 
of tropical climates are valued for their grateful 
and delicious qualities, the apple, more permanent 
and durable, and possessing nutritive and salubrious 
properties, is incomparably of the greatest estima- 
tion. From a natural and happy gradation, this 
fruit attains to full growth, m successive order, 
during summer and autumn ; and, acquiring greater 
perfection and maturity after gathering, it may, by 

f>roper care, be preserved for the table, or for cu- 
inary use, until tne return of the flowering season. 
The soil and climate of the United States are ad- 
mirably adapted to the growth of the apple tree, 
except in certain districts in the south, where the 
ladd IS level and sandy, and the atmosphere replete 
with humidity. Even the colder regions of Maine 
awually furnish excellent ap{des for the Boston 
2 



10 CULTURE AND MAHAGEMENT 

market. We have an ample variety of apples^, 
many of which are allowed to be of supeHour 
quality as to size, beauty, and flavour. Notwith- 
6tandii^, however, these advantages, and the im- 
mense value of apple orchards, their cultivation 
has received but madequate attention from the 
farmers of our country. It must be confessed, as 
a notorious truth, that an orchard, planted and cul- 
tivated in the most advantageous manner in poini 
of beauty, profit, and convenience, is scarcely to be 
found in the sphere of our observation. The most 
palpable neglect prevails m respect of proper prun- 
ing, cleaning, and manuring round the roots of trees, 
and of perpetuatii^ choice fruit, by engrafting from 
it on other stocks. Old orchards are, in general, 
in a state of rajnd decay ; and it is not uncommon 
to see Valuable .aod thrifty trees exposed to the 
depredations of cattle and sheep, ana their folia^ 
luonoyed by catei?pillars and otlier destructive in- 
sects. In fact, we know of ao branch of agrkul* 
ture so unaceoimtably and so culpably disregarded^ 
If it be objected, that the profit will not remunerate 
for the labour and expense of cultivation, the obvi* 
ous reply is, let the experiment be fairly tried, in 
a few instances, and the result will soon ccrrect tha 
i»rr(meous impression, and stimulate to greater at* 
teotioQ to the •subject It may, with propriety, be 
affirmed, that a judiciously-cultivated orchard of 
select fruits if situated at a convenient distance from 
a lai^e town or village, would yield an annual i>rafit 
equal to any production of the industrious husoand* 
maa An instance has l^een adduced, in^the town 
of Dorchester, a few years since, of one hundred 
and sixty barrels of apples being produced from 
less than two acres, the estimated value of Which, 
includii^ the grass mowed under the trees, is three 
hundred dollars per acre. In what branch of cul- 
ture can the husbandman realize a more ample and 
gratifying reward for his labour and attention ? 
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' It IS a circamstance encoaragir^ to the culthratoi^ 
tlikt, ^ in addition to the usual markete, a very coikk 
stderable export has taken place lately to Europe^ 
and that the flavour of our ap^des is highly esti^ 
nsaied there." In every rural eataUishment, a fruit 
orchard should be considered an indisprattUe ap 
pendage, as a source of real emolumeBly lOEid as 
eontributit]^ to heahh^ pleasafe, atid reerestioii. 
it vviirbe conceded, that, in the #hote depsHrtment 
of rural ecodooiy, there is not a' more noble^ inters 
estkig, and beautiful exhibition, than a Iruit orchardi 
sytematically arrai^d, wlnle dotbed witfa natur^ 
iblisge, and decorated with rari^ated blossomi 
|)erfiiBiing the air, or wJleh bendii^ under a load of 
ripe fruit of mdny variet^ies* It is afflonff theex* 
edliences fof '^ fruit .corchard, that lit affords a sakr4 
brious beverage, an adequate suppty o£<9vAiioh Woidd 
have a happy tendency to diminish, if not supersede, 
the consumption of ar4ent spirits, so destructive to 
the health and moral character of our citizens. 
«Tfee palate^'' says Mr. Knight, an Et^iGih hdrti- 
culturalist, ^'which relishes fruit, is seldom pleased 
^ith strong fermented liquors; and, as fbefole causes; 
eontihually acting, ultimately pi-oduce extensive efr 
fects, the supplying the publick with fruity at a ehfeap 
rate, would have a tenaency to operate favourably^ 
t)oth on the physical and 'moral health of the peo- 
ple.^' It is presumable, that the period is not 
far distant, when the subject of horticidture will 
receive its merited attention, and the value and 
utility of fruit orchards be duly appreciated by aft 
ranks of our citizens; and it will be to me a source 
of pride and satisfaction, should these pages ccm- 
tribute, in any degree, to thie promotion of the de^ 
]sirable object. The most eligible and approved 
method of propagating fruit trees, some account of 
the numerous msects which infest and prey upon 
their vitals, with the various diseases to which they 
are liable, and which prove fatal to their existence^ 



and the :I^8t«id^^ed remedies, will tsGiistiitiie ihe 
principal topscke of tibis undertakiag. While phi* 
loeopbers pride themselves upon vain speculation^ 
the practical farmer wiU be contented with plaia 
iiicts, from whatever source derived. Leavmg to 
others, tls^refore, the task of wanderii^ in the pev* 
plexkg mazea of . theory, suffice it here to excite^ 
m the orchardist and farmer, the spirit of {nractical 
activity, and to stimulate bjr the lessons of attentive 
asd mtelligent men; for ^ nature,, in her teaehii^ 
apeaks ki very: intelligible laii^uage, and that Ian* 
goage k ccmveyed by experience and observation/' 
M^o. apology will be urged for ai^ inel^anoa of 
fAjie^ s» perspicuity asd brevity are conceived :t<^ 
be more - acceptable requisites, m the yiew of the 
respectable cultivators of our S€»l, for whose u#e 
this Kttle work is mtended. 

% PBTSICAL pkoi^ERTlES or APPLES. 

. ^ Ip diseases of the breast, says Dr. Willich (DqtXk 
£pcy.) such as catarrhs^ coq^s, consumptions, &c 
th^y are of considerable service* For these bene« 
£cial purposes, however, they ought not to be 
ea^ten. raw, but either roasted, stewed, or boiled^ 
They may aJso be usefully employed in decoctiQi% 
which, if drank plentifully, tend to abate febrile 
heat, as weU as to relieve painful strictures in pec- 
toral complaints. With regard to their sensible 
properties, apples have b^en divided into spicy, 
acidulated, ai^d watery. To the first class belong 
t^e various species of rennet, which possess a most 
delicate flavour, contain the least proportion of 
water, and, on account of their vinous nature, are 
not apt \o excite flatulency. Pippins, on the con* 
trary, though aflbrding more nutriment than the 
former, are more fibrous, and, consequently, require 
a more vigorous stomach to digest them; hence 
they should be ranked under the second class. 
Lastlyi tho^e sweet and tender apples which are 



Tety jusej and palataUe, are the lerast fit to be 
eaten in a ravir state, unless with the additioti oi 
bread or biscuit. When baked, or dried in the> 
ojpen air^ they make an exeeHent atthstitute for ran 
sins or plums, in jm^iE^ pies, and other dishes 

' prepared of flour. Sour apples may be muoh irn* 
proved, both ki ts^te and quahty, by either baking 
or digesting them in a xlooe vaMdl, by steam, oyer 
a slow fire. Thus the saccharme prindfde . is di»i 
engaged, and they imderffo a speedy and complete 
chaf^e.^' The honourable T. Pickerings in his ad* 
dress to the s^ieulturdJ ^ooiety, Essex county^^ 
expresses himself m the fcdiowing language : ^ After 
providii^ a due proportion of apples for the taUe, 
and the ordinary purposes of cookeiy, I do not 
hesitate to express my opinion, that, for all oth^r 
uses, sweet apples are entitled to the preference/ 
The best cider I ever tasted, in this eountrvt wae 
made wholly of sweet apples. . They a£S>ra also a 
nourishing food to man and all domestick animids. 
What furnishes a more delicious repast than a rich 
sweet -apple baked and eaten in milk ? I recollect 
the obsenratioQ made to me by an obsenrii^ fflrmer, 
before the American revc^ution, thatnothu^ would 
fatten cattle faster than sweet apples. Mentionmg 

s thisy a Tew years since, to a gentleman of my aoi* 
quaintance m an adjoining state, he informed me^ 
tiiat he was once advised to give sweet apples to a 
sick horse. Happening then to have them in plen* 
ty, the horse was served with them, and he soon 
got well, and, continuing to be fed with them, he 
fattened faster than any other horse that he had 
ever oWned ihat was jfed with any other food^ 
Mentioning to the same gentleman, what I had long 
before heard, that a good molasses might be made 
of sweet apples, he confirmed the fact by bu in- 
stance within his own knowledge, &c. &;c. The pro^ 
cess is very simple. The apples being ground, and 
the juice expressed at the cider mills, it is immedi- 
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stetybo^ed; s^d the scismlieing iakebc^ilfee boiling 
is contiiiued, until the liquot acquires the consistence 
ef mciasses/' 

Mr. Kri^ht, an Elnglish gentleman^ in his treatise 
en the apple and pear, says that the juice of these 
frcnts mi^ht be used with ^reat advsLntage on long 
foyif^ibs. Me has fra^p^dtlj reduced it by boiling 
to the consistence o( a, weak jelly, and in l^is state 
k'has remained sereral years without the slightest 
afiparent change, though it has been intentiocially 
expc«ed to much variation of temperature. A large 
qptlaoDtity of tbe uispissated juice would occupy but 
a very snmll space; and the addition of a few 
pounds of it to a hogi^head of water would proba«> 
My at aiX)r time form a good liquor similar to cider 
or periy. It mi^t also, he thinks, be used to sup- 
ply the place oi rob of lemons and ofanges, mid 
n^ht b^ obtained at a much lower prices 
. I air^nl mysedf df the fdlo wing appropriate Mn^ 
tenoev ^ Ihe lai^age >of one who has long been 
eminently distkigukiiied for his numerous patiiotick 
imdiamrable rirtoea.''*' 

** When we consider the various manners in 
whficii fnnts are beneficial; when we'ifee»Ilect the 
{Measure they affi>rd to the senses, and' the c^adte 
and imiocent occupati(»i which they gi^e in their 
cultivation; when we c^msider the reptltatioii 
which they communicate to a country in the ejre 
cf strangers, especially as affording a test of its 
dimate and industry; when we remember the 
tmportance of improving the beverage which they 
are intended to supply ; when it is calculated un» 
der how many solid forms they may be exported 
fas dried, baked, and preserved, as well as in their 
aatural state ;) and lastly, when we reflect upon 

"^ See a letter on fruit tree;s, by a member of tbe Kemebeck 
agricultural society, published in papers on agriculture. Mass: 
i!ociety, 1804. 



the utflii^ of ff^vlm to our tmsi iBtbouvs a t}iaij^ii^ 
fill turn, which is the beat subfetitute now left, afte^ 
having quitted our primeval state ; I say, when we 
consider these things, it will amear that the sul> 
Ject of fruits, which were the nrst earthly gift of 
rrovidence to man in his more favoured state, ma^ 
well continue to merit both the publick and indx* 
vidual attention.'' 



ORIGINAL STOCK. 

It is the opinion of botanist^ ^ that the wildiiK 
<H* cralhapple of the woods and hedges, is the origi'* 
nal kind from the seeds of which the apple now 
cultivated was first obtained. The varieties of 
this species are multiplied to some hundreds, in 
different {daces, all having been first accidentally 
procured from the seed or kernels of the fruit, and 
then increased by grafting upon crab^ or other 
kinds of apjde stocks/' (Dom. Encj*) TJbe crab is 
still considered as a proper stock to receive th^ 
grafts of the more valuable varieties, and is even 

Ceferred by some ^tivators as being mor« hardy, 
iter able to endure cold and coarse land ; and 
they also take firmer root, are of more rapid growili, 
and make larger trees. 

This tree may be found in forests, and other un- 
cultivated places. Its stems and branches are 
armed with sharp thorns, and its fruit is small, and 
so extremely acrid and unpleasant, that it is not 
edible in its natural state. The following descrip 
tion, by Mr. William Bartram, is copied from 
Mease's edition of the dome^tick encyclopedia. 
^ The pyrus coronarioj or native crab apple ofjYorth 
America^ is not eaten, except when preserved in 
sugar, and in this state, they are deservedly esteem* 
ed as a great delicacy. The fruit is flattish, above 
one inch in diameter, yellow when ripe, or of th^ 
cplour of polished brass, and possesses an agree^^ 
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He fpagran^ji Perhaps no tree presents. a mom 
gay appearance in the sping, when dressed in 
^reen, and with clusters ot flowers of a most pleas^ 
ing blush. The petals may be compared to flakes 
of white waa^ faintly tinged with the finest car- 
mine ; though some trees have flowers of a damask 
rose colour." The honourable Timothy Pickerings 
from long experience, observes, " to bring an orchard 
as early as possible into profit, plant common wild 
trees, or what ar^ commonly called crab apples, 
four or five years old. They should be cut down 
as soon as planted, apd on their young shoots graft 
or inoculate suchiruit as is desired. From this 
practice, more fruit will be obtauned in ten years, 
than in the usual way in twenty years. The wild 
tree, if grafted on its own stock, will come much 
es^rlier to bearing fruit, and it will be improved 
both in size and flavour.*' • 

CULTIVATED OR SEEDLING STOCKS. 

When the crab stock cannot be procured in suf- 
ficient quantity for the purpose of propagaticMO, it • 
becomes necessary to resort to the expedient of 
culture from the seeds. . Seedling stocks, which 
have a natural tendency to attain the full height of 
the species to be grafted on them, are generally 
denomlnatedyrcc stocks. , Every planter who is so- 
licitous to keep an orchard well stocked with fruit 
trees, should cultivate in a nursery his own free 
stocks, and graft for himself, that he may realize 
^11 the advantages to be derived from a knowledge 
of the soil and the peculiar properties of his trees, 
and thereby avoid many impositions practised by 
ignorant and artful nursery-men. He will . more- 
over be enabled to select such stocks for graftin^^ 
as experience shows to be best adapted to the soil 
^ and climate of his plantation, and which meet his 
^ own particular views. Trees raided from seed 
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rarely produce the same species of fruit with that 
from which the kernels were taken, yet they are 
well adapted as stocks for grafting, and it occasion- 
ally happens that a new and valuable Variety is 
thus produced, either for cider, or for the dessert. 
An accurate observer, Mr. Joseph Cooper, of New 
Jersey, asserts, (Dora. Ency. Mease's edit.) that ex- 

Eerience, for more than fifty years, has convinced 
im, that, although seedlings from apples will scarce- 
ly ever produce fruit exactly similar to the origi- 
nal, yet many of them will produce excellent fruit : 
some will even be superiour to the apples from 
which the seeds are taken. This fact has led him 
to plant seeds from the largest and best kinds of 
fruit, and from trees of a strong and rapid growth, 
and let all the young trees bear fruit before graft- 
ing, which produce uncommon strong shoots or a 
large rich-looking leaf. He has seldom known 
them fail of bearing fruit having some good (juality ; 
at all events they make a stock to receive the 
grafts of any good kind which may present itself* 

BEST ADAPTED SOIL. 

The apple tree* will thrive and flourish in many 
different sorts of soil ; but a dry friable loam should 
probably be preferred, as too much moisture is 
known to be injurious to the roots. Such soil as 
produces good crops of corn or grass will, in general, 
afford the requisite and best adapted nutriment to 
apple or pear trees. The soil should not only be 
rich, but nave a good depth, not less perhaps than 
two or three feef. It has been remarked as a fact, 
that, in each particular place, certain kinds of apples 
have been oDScrved to succeed better than otner 
kinds ; and, according to the observations of the ho- 
nourable Timothy Pickering, many different sorts 
will flourish on an acre of ground, when the same 
number of one sort would starve. When, there- 
3 
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fore, the cultiyator has discovered <he varieties mo^t 
congenial to the soil and situation he occupies, it 
should be his endeavour to encourage them, by iiiul- 
tiplying the grafts on his unproductive trees, or by 
forming new additional trees by grafting oh other 
stocks. 



PRODUCTION OF NJIW VARIETIES. 

The apple tree does not enjoy indefinite longevi- 
ty. Each species has its periods of infancy, youth, 
maturity, and decrepit age; and, in process of time, 
it is totally annihilated ; nor is it in tne power of art 
to protract its existence beyond its limited duration. 
Hence we frequently hear the complaint, that many 
varieties of apple, formerly held in high estimation, 
are no longer to be obtained, having entirely run out^ 
as it is termed. The seeds 6f apples, however, contain 
the germ of an ihfinite variety of fruit. New vari- 
eties, and some of excellent quality, are continually 
produced from seeds. The famous winter pippin 
was the spontaneous production from a seed at 
Newtown, Long Island. But there is no dependence 
upon obtaining a particular variety by planting the 
seedd. " A hundred seeds of the golden pippin will 
fell produce fine large-leaved apple trees, bearing 
fruit of considerable size ; but the tastes and colours . 
of the apple from each will be different, and none will 
be the same in kind with those of the pippin itself. 
Some will be sweet, some bitter, some sour, some 
mawkish, some aromatick, some yellow, some green, 
^ome red, some streaked." The seeds for planting, 
should always be selected from the most highly cul- 
tivated fruit, and the fairest and ripest specimen of 
such variety. In some instances, a new and valua- 
ble variety may thus be obtained, and the seedlings 
will affqrd some indication of their future produce, 
even before they attain to their bearing state. The 
larger and thicker the leaves of a seedling, and the 
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nore expanded its blossoms, the more it is likelj to 
produce a good variety pf fruit Short-leaved trees 
should never be selected, for these approach, near- 
er to the original standard ; whereas the other 
qualities indicate the influence of cultivation. Eve- 
ry fruit tree must attain to a certain age before it 
can bear fruit. An apple tree from the seed re- 
quires to be twelve or fifteen years old before it 
will produce fruit in perfection ; but a method will 
be hereafter described by Vhich particular bran- 
ches may be forced to produce blossoms and fruit at 
an earlier period, and their quality sooner ascer- 
tained. 

The following are the sentiments of Mr. Knight, 
an experienced English horticulturalist, (Edin. Ency. 
Amer. edit, article horticulture.) All the exten- 
sions, he observes, by means of grafts and buds^ 
must naturally partake of the qualities of the origi- 
nal. Where the original is old, there must be in- 
herent in the derivatives the tendency to decay in^ 
cident to old age. * It is not to be understood, how- 
ever, that a graft cannot survive the trunk from 
which it was taken : this would be deemed absurd. 
It may indeed be assumed as a fact, that a variety 
or kind ofjruitj such as the golden pippin or the 
ribston,' is equivalent only to an individual By 
careful management the health and life of this in- 
dividual may be prolonged; and grafts placed on 
vigorous stocks and nursed in favourable situations, 
may long survive the parent plant or original un- 
grafted tree. Still there is a progress to extinction, 
and the only renewal of an individual, the only true 
reproduction, is by seed. As the production of 
new varieties of fi'ult from the seea, is a subject 
which now very much occupies the attention of 
horticulturalists, it may be proper here to state the 
precautions adopted by Mr. Knight and others in 
conducting their trials. It is in the firsti place a 
rule to take the seeds of the finest kinds of fruity 
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and from the ripest, largest and best flavoured »pe« 
cimens of that fruit. When Mr* K. wished to pro- 
cure some of the old apples in a healthy and reno* 
vated state, he adopted the following method : He 
prepared stocks of the best kind of apple that could 
oe propagated by cutting, and plantea them f^ainst 
a^ south wall in a very rich soil. These were next 
year grafted with the stire, golden pippin, or some 
other fine old kind. In the course of the following 
winter the young trees were dug up, and the roots 
being retrenched, they were replanted in the same 
place. By this mode of treatment they were thrown 
into bearii^ at two years old. One or two ap- 
ples were allowed to remain on each tree: these 
consequently attained a large size, a more perfect 
maturity. The seeds from these fruits, Mr. K. then 
sowed, m the hope of procuring seedlings possessed 
of good or of promising qualities ; and these hopes 
have not been disappointed. In order to produce 
a hybrid variety, possessing perhaps a union of the 
good properties of two kinds, Mr. K. had recourse 
to the nice operation of dusting the pollen of one 
variety upon the pistils of another. He opened the 
unexpanded blossom, and cut away, with a pair of 
fine pointed scissors, all the stamma, taking great 
care to leave the styles and stigmata unmjured. 
The fruit which resulted from this artificial impreg- 
nation were the most promising of any, and the Bceds 
of these he did not fau to sow. Every seed, though 
taken from the same individual fruit, furnishes a 
distinct variety. These varieties, as might be an- 
ticipated, prove of very dijSerent merits ; but to 
form a general opinion of their value, it is not ne- 
cessary to wait till they produce fruit: an esti- 
mate may be formed, even during the first summer, 
by the resemblance the leaves bear to those of the 
highly cultivated or approved trees, or to those of 
the wild> kinds. The more they approach to the 
former, the better is the prospect. The leaves of 
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good kinds improve in character, becoming thicker, 
rounder, and more downy every season. The plants 
whose buds in the annual wood are full and promi* 
nent, are usually more productive than those whose 
buds are small and shrunk into the bark. But their 
liiture character, as remarked by Mr. K. must de- 
pend very much on the power the blossoms possesi 
of bearing cold ; and this power is observed to vary 
in the different varieties, and can only be ascertain- 
ed by experience. Those which produce their 
leaves and blossoms early are preferable, because^ 
although more exposed to injury by frosts, they are 
less liable to the attacks of caterpillars. It is also to 
be observed, that even after a seedling tree has be- 
gun to produce fruit, the quality of this has a ten- 
dency to improve as the tree itself becomes strong- 
er and approaches maturity; so that if a fruit pos- 
sess any promising qualities at first, great improve- 
ment may be expected in succeeding years. 

A precaution is suggested, by the honourable T. 
Pickering, that apple trees, bearing bad or ordinary 
fruit, should not be suffered to grow with those 
which bear fruit of a superiour quality. It is a fact, 
with which gardeners are familiar, that the blossoms 
of cucumbers will greatly injure the flavour of me- 
lons that grow near them ; and it is reasonable ta 
suppose that fruits, while forming on the trees, are 
liable in like manner to suffer deterioration. The 
result of the following experiment would seem to 
strengthen the above conjecture. The experiment, 
it is said, has in numerous instances succeeded, ivith- 
out a single failure. In an orchard, containing a great 
variety of apple trees, bearing sweet, and some 
very acrid fruit, and others partaking of both these 
properties, in the vernal season, when the trees 
are in full blossom, the pollen (or impregnating 
dust) was t^ken from one tree, (for example, where 
the fruit is very sweet,) and deposited on the flow- 
ers of a particular branch of another tree, whose 
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fruit is extremely acrid. . The apples of that par- 
ticular branch were found to combine these two 
properties for that seasc^i; and by this simple pro)- 
cess, the experimenter asserts, he can easily provide 
himself witn apples, for that season, perfectly to 
his taste, which ne considers a much more expedi- 
tious and equally as certain a process as that of 
grafting. 

An account of a singular apple tree, producing fruit of opposite 
qualities ; a part of tbe same apple being frequently sour, and 
the other sweet : in a letter from the reverend Peter Whitnej,- 
published in tbe memoirs of tbe American academy of arts and 
sciences, toI. i. 

" There is now growing, in an orchard lately 
belonging to rtiy honoured father, the reverend 
Aaron Whitney, of Petersham, deceased, an apple 
tree very singular with respect to its fruit. The 
apples are fair, and when fully ripe, of a yellow 
colour, but evidently pf different tastes — sour and 
sweet. The part which is sour is not very tart, 
nor the other very sweet. Two apples, growing 
side by side on the same limb, will be often of 
these different tastes ; the one all sour, and the 
other all sweet. And, which is more remarkable, 
the same apple will frequently be sour one side, 
end, or part, and the other sweet, and that not in 
any order or uniformity ; nor is there any difference 
in the appearance of one part from the other. 
And as to the quantity, some have more of the acid 
and less of the sweet, and so vice versa* Neither 
are the apples, so different in their tastes, peculiar 
to any particular branches, but are found promis- 
cuously, on every branch of the tree. The tree 
stands almost in the midst of a large orchard, in a 
rich and strong soil, and was transplanted there 
forty years ago. There is no appearance of the 
trunk, or any of the branches, having been engraft- 
ed or inoculated. It was a number of years, after 
it had borne fruit, before these different tastes 
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were noticed; bot^ since they -were first discover- 
^ed^ which is about twenty years^ there has beeo, 
eonstantly, the same variety in the apples. For 
4he truth oi' what I have asserted, I can appeal to 
iDany persons of distinction, and of nice tastes, who 
have travelled a great distance to view the tree, 
and taste the fruit; but to investigate the cause qf 
an effisct, so mudi out of the common course of n^ 
ture, must, I think, be attended with difficulty* 
The only solution that I can conceive is, that the 
eorcula^ or hearts of two seeds, the one from a 
•our, the other from a sweet apple, might so in- 
corporate in the ground as to produce but one 
plant ; or that farina from blossoms of those oppo^ 
site qualities, might pass into and impregnate the 
same seed. If you should think the account f have 
given you . of this singular apple tree will be ac- 
ceptable to the Amencs^ acaaemy, {dease to com- 
^municateit 

*' I am, &c. Peter Whitwey." 

The above^ singular phenomenon may now be 
solved, since it is ascertamed that the flowers may 
be impregnated by the pollen from other trees) 
and fruit of vinous qualities* is thus obtained. The 
tree, described by the reverend gentleman, stood 
** almost in the middle of a large orchard." Will 
it be deemed a^ extravagant conjecture; that this 
tnee hadvacquired a peculiar attachment, or attrac- 
tive poWer, ny which this curious kind of fecundity 
was effected r 



ENGRAFTED FRUITS NOT PERMANENT. 

Mr. Bucknal, an ingenious English writer, has 
favoured the publick with some highly valuable 
and interesting observations on the subject of en- 
grafted fruit trees, of which the following is an ab- 
stract, from Dom. Ency. Mease's edit. vol. v. p. 192. 
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Engrafted fruits, Mr. Budcnal asaerts, are not 
permanent. TStY&ry one, of the least reflection, 
must see that there is an essentkl difference be- 
tween the power and energy of a seedling {Jant and 
the tree which is to be rai^d from cuttings or 
elongations. The seedling, is endued with the ener- 
gies of nature, while the graft, or scion, is nothing 
more than a regular eloc^ation, carried, perhaps, 
through the several repeatings of the same vane- 
tv ; whereas the seed, from having been placed in 
the earth, germinates, and becomes a new plant, 
whenever nature permits like to produce li&e in 
regetation. Engrafted fruits are aoomed by na- 
ture to continue for a time, and then gradually der 
eline, till at last the variety is totally lost, and soon 
forgotten, unless recorded by tradition,, or in old 
publications. From the attention lately paid to 
the culture of engrafted fruits, we are now enabled 
to continue a supposed happily acquired tree, for a 
much longer duration, than if such . variety bad 
been left in the state of unassisted nature ; per- 
haps a duration as long again, or something more. 
But there is no direct permanency, because the 
kernels, within the fruit, which are the seed of the 
plants for forming the next generatio^i of tr^es, wiUr 
not produce their like. They may do 90, acciden- 
tally ; but nothing more can be depended on. For 
example^ suppose we take ten kernels, or pips, of 
any apple raised on an engrafted stock : wi^ them, 
and tney will produce ten different varieties^ no 
two of which will be alike, nor will either of them 
closely resemble the fruit from which the seeds 
were collected. The leaves also, of those trees 
raised from the same primogeneous or parent 
stock, will not actuaUy be a copy of the leaves of 
any one of the varieties or family, to which each is 
connected by a vegetable consanguinity. In choos- 
ing the @eed, that apple is likely to produce the 
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^dearest and finest plants, whose kernels are firm, 
large, and well ripened. Ttoe size of the fruit is 
not to be re^rded; for large apples do not al- 
ways ripeO' well, or rather, for cider, the small 
fruits are generally preferred, for making the 
strongest and higbest-^roured Hquon Should no 
yaluable ap{Je8 be raised from this process, the 
seedlings will make excellent stocks to engraft 
upon. In attempting to acquire new varieties, all 
the young plants, from the bed of apple quick, 
whose appearance is in the least degree promising, 
slioald be sielected and' planted together, at such a 
distance, asr to dilow each to produce its fruit, 
which will happen in about from twelve to fifteen 
or eighteen years, though Mr. En%ht had two 
plants bearing fruit at six, and one at five years. 
Mr. Bocknal m^ition& one variety of apple, within 
his knowledge, which he supposes to be one hun- 
dred and forty years old;^ and a pear tree, supposed 
to be two hunored years old. It is an undoubted 
£act, and worthy of observation, that all the di& 
ferent trees, of the same variety, have a wonderful 
tendency to sinn^arity of appearance among them- 
selved ; and that the parent stock, and all engrafted 
from it, have a greater resemblance to each other, 
than can be found in any part of the animal crea- 
tion ; and this habit does not vary to any extent of 
age. Whatever is said here respecting the apple, 
k equally applicable to the pear tree. Some 
years ago, from due investigation and thorough 
Qixiyiction, Mr. B. propagated the principle, that all 
the grafts^ taken from the first tree or parent 
stodk, or any of the descendants, will for some gene- 
rations thrive j b«it when this first stock shall, by 
mere dint of old age, fall into actual decay, a 
nihility of vegetation, the descendants, however 
young, or in whatever situation they may be, will 
gradually decline ; and, from that time, it would be 
imprudent, in point of profit, to attempt prdpagat- 
4 
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ing that variety from any of them. This is the dog- 
ma which must be received as undoubtedly true- 
From the time the keniel germiaates for apple 
quick, should the plant be disposed to form a valua- 
ble variety, there will appear a regular progres- 
sive change or improvement in the organizatimi 
of the leaves, until that variety has stood and 
^rown sufikient to blossom and come to full bear- 
mg; that is, from the state of infancy to maturity ; 
and it is this and other circumstances, by which the 
inquisitive eye is enabled to form the selection, 
among those appearing likely to become valuable 
fruits. But from that time, the new variety, or se- 
lect plant, being compared with all the engraftments 
which may be taken from it, or any of them, these 
shall show a most undeviating sameness among them- 
selves. The different varieties of fruit are easily 
distinguished from each other by many particulars ; 
not only their general fertility, and the form, size, 
shape, and flavour of the fruit, but also the manner 
of tne growth of the tree, the thickness and pro* 
portion of the twigs, their shooting from the parent 
stem, the form, colour, and consistence of the leaf, 
and many. other circumstanccis by which the varie*- 
ty can be identified ; and were it possible to engraft 
each variety upon the same stocK, they would still 
retain their discriminating qualities with the most 
undeviating certainty. Further, if twenty different 
varieties were placed together, so that each could 
receive its nurture from the same stem, they would 
gradually die off in actual succession, according to 
the age or state of health of the respective variety 
at the time the scipns were placed in the stdtk; 
and a discriminating eye, used to the business, would 
nearly be able to foretell the order in which each 
scion would actually decline. Should it also hap- 
pen that two or three suckers, from the wilding 
stock, had been permitted to grow among the twen- 
ty grufisy such suckers, or wilding shoots, would 
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continue, and make a tree after all the rest are gone. 
A further consequence would result from the ex- 
periment Among such a number of varieties, each 
of the free growers would starve the delicate, and 
drive them out of existence only so much the soon- 
er. It must be observed, that this supposed stem 
is the foster parent to the twenty scions, and real 
parent to the suckers ; and those least conversant 
with engrafted fruits know the advantage acquired 
by this circumstance. By an experiment, says Mr^ 
B., we have bad in hand for five years, it will ap- 
pear, that the roots and stem of a large tree, after 
the first set of scions are exhausted or worn out, 
may carry another set for many years ; and we sus- 

Sect a third set, provided ingrafting is properly 
one, and the engrafter chooses a new variety. To 
express the concluding sentiments of Mr. B. in a few 
words, he maintains, that the different varieties of 
the apple will, after a certain time, decline and ac- 
tually die away, and each variety, or all of the same 
stem or family, will lose their existence in vegeta- 
tion; yet, after the debility of age has actually taken 
possession of any variety, and the vital principle is 
nearly exhausted, a superiour care and warmth will 
stiil keep the variety in existence some time longer. 
This, he observes, is an abstruse subject, very little 
understood, and requiring at first some degree of 
faith, observation, and perseverance. Mr. B. is 
fully convinced that we have the power of multi- 
plying a single variety, to whatever number we 
please ; and although these trees may amount to 
millions, yet, on the death of the primogeneous or 
paTent stock, merely from old age or nihility of 
growth, each individual shall decline, in whatever 
country they may be, or however endued with youth 
and health. Nothing sublunary, which possesses 
either animal or vegetable life, is exempt from age 
and death. To exemplify this point more intelligi- 
bly, let it be supposea that the Baldwin apple is a 
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new variety .produced from the . seed. This, as the 
original stqck, may continue to live one hundred 
years. A scion, taken from it when 'ten years old, 
may live ninety years; another, taken ten years al- 
ter, may enipy a duration of eighty years; and so 
progressiveljr. At the expiration of (Hie hundred 
years, the ordinal stock, and all derivatives fromit, 
will become extinct. 



METHOD OF FORCING FRUIT TREES TO BLOSSOM AND 
BEAR FRUIT. 

With a sharp knife, cut a ring round the limb or 
small branch which you wish should bear, near the 
stem or large bough where it is joined ; let this rii^ 
or cut penetrate to the wood. A quairter of an 
inch from this )cut, make a second like the first, en- 
circliijg the branch like a ring a ouarterof an inch 
broad between the two cuts. Tne bark, between 
these two cuts, must be removed, clean down to the 
wood ; even the fine inner bark, which lies immedi-* 
ately upon the wood, must be scraped away, until 
the bare naked wood appears, white. and smooth, 
so that no connexion whatever remains between 
the two parts of the bark. This barking, or ^rd- 
ling, must be made at the precise time wnen, in all 
nature, the buds are strongly swelling, or about 
breakii^ out into blossoms. In the same year a 
callus is formed at the edges of the ring, on both 
sides, and the connexion of the bark is again restor- 
ed, without any detriment to the tree or the branch 
operated upon. By this siipple operation, the fol- 
lowing advantages will be obtained : ]. .Every 
young tree, of which you do not know the sort, is 
compelled to show its fruit, and decide sooner whe- 
ther it may remain in its present state, or requires 
to be grafted. 2. You may thereby, with certain^ 
tjy get fruit of a good sort, and reject the more or- 
dinary. The branches so operated upon, are hung 
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fuil of fruit, while others, that are not rk^ed, often 
have Done or very little on them* This effeot is 
ex^ained from the theory of the motion of the sap. 
As this ascends in the wood and descends in the bark, 
the above operation will not prevent the sap risii^ 
into the upper part of the branchy bu^ it will pre- 
vent its descendii^ below.this cut, by which meaas 
it will be ^retained in and distributed through the 
upper ;part of the branch in a greater portion than 
it coula otherwise be, and the :brauich and fruit will 
both increase in size much more than, those that 
are not thus treated. The twisting of a wire or 
tyii^ a strong thread round a branch has, beeti often 
recomoQkanded as a means o^^ makiog it bear fruit. 
;In.this case, as in ringing the bark, tthe descent q£ 
the sap in the ;bark must be impeded above the 
ligiatture, daad more nutritive matter; is consequently 
.retained, and applied to the ei^panding parts. The 
wire or ligature may i^main m the bark. Mr. 
•Knight^'S theory, jQ» the motion of sap in trees, ^is 
**that the sap is absorbed from thersoil by the bark 
ofithe roots, and ^carried upward by the alburnum 
of the roat, /trunk and ^branohes; that it passes 
tbroi^h the t central vessels into the succulent mat- 
ier of- the aimiial shoots, the leaf-sstalk and leaf; 
:and that;it is ret[Umed to the bark through certain 
vessels of the leaftstalk, and descending through the 
ibadk, contributes to /the process of farming the 
.wood. A writer in the American Farmer says, he 
•tried the. experiment of ringing some apple, peach, 
.pear, and quince trees on small limbs, say from an 
mch to an inch and a quarter in diameter. The 
reault was, the.apples, peaches, and pears were dour 
ble the size on those branches, than on any other 
spar t of the trees: in the quinces there was no dif- 
ference. One peach, the heath, n^asured, on a 
ringed limb,* in circumference 11^ inches round, and 
III inches round the ends, and weighed 15 ounces. 
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The limbs aboTe the ring hare grown much larger 
than below it 



NURSERY. 

It has been a received opinion, that the soil for 
a nursery should not be made rich, as the plants, 
when removed to a more fertile soil, will flourish 
more luxuriantly; Imt later observaticH) has decided 
that the reverse of this will be found correct. There 
is a close analogy between vegetable and animal 
life; and it is a dictate of nature that both require a 
full supply of nutriment from their easiest existence. 
It would be absurd to suppose that the tender roots 
of young seedlings are capable of drawing sufficient 
nutriment from a rank, barren, and uncultivated soil^ 
and those that are barely supported^ or nearly starv- 
ed at first, will never afterwards become vigorous, 
stately and handsome, though surrounded by the 
richest mould* Repeated experiments have prov- 
ed that a strong and vigorous plant, that has grown 
up quickly, and arrived at a considerable magnitude 
in a short time, never fails to grow better after 
transplanting, than another of the same size that is 
older and stinted in its growth* Where the soil k 
poor and lean, trees, in every st£^ of growth, are 
observed to be languid, weak, and stinted ; while 
those reared in a good mellow soil always assume a 
free growth, and advance with strength and vigour* 
It is evident, therefore, that the ground to be occu- 
pied for a fruit nursery, requires to be made rich 
and fertile. The soil should also be deep, weU 
pulverized, and cleared of all roots and weeds. The 
seeds may be sown either in autumn or in April, 
€^nd in oi^ year after, the young plants may be taKen 
up and replanted in the nursury. It is important 
that the situation be such as to admit of a free cin* 
culation of air, and open to the sun, that the plants 
may be preserved in a healthy conditicw. Jrlants 
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reared in a confined and shaded situatioD in a 
large town, and removed to an open exposure in the 
country, will long continue in a debilitated condition ; 
like a puny city invalid, their growth will be great* 
ly impeded, and many years will elapse before they 
attain to a state of vigour, health, and hardihood. 

From the observations in the preceding p^es, it 
is obviously important, that the deed, to be planted 
in nurseries, should be selected from fruit of a su- 
periour quality. John Kenrick, esquire, of New- 
ton, Massachusetts, has, however, adopted the 
following method. Take the pumice from late- 
made cider, separate the seeds by means of a rid- 
dle sieve, mix them with a quantity of rich loam 
sifted fine; put this into albox and expose it to the 
weather during winter. In April, the earth and 
seeds are put mto a basket, and washed until the 
seeds are separated, when they are planted in a 
naturally rich soil, thoroughly pulverized, and well 
prepared with rotteii manure and leached! ashes. 
The seeds are planted in straight, parallel rows, 
three feet apart, and about two inches deep; the 
plants, if too thick, may be thinned to about six 
inches apart, by pulling up the feeblest. The plants 
should be kept clear of weeds, annually manured, 
and properly pruned. Young trees should be ef- 
fectually secured from sheep and horned cattle, in 
every stage of their growth. 

In Marshall's Rural Economy it is directed, that 
the seedling plants, when taken from the seed bed, 
be sorted 2^eeably to the strength of their roots, 
that they may rise evenly together. The tap, or 
large bottom root, should be taken off, and the 
longer side rootlets should be shortened. The 
young plants should then be set in rows, three 
feet apart, and from fifteen to eighteen inches asun- 
der, in the rows ; care being taken not to cramp 
the roots, but to bed them evenly and horizontally 
among the mould* In strictness of management, 
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they otight, two years preTioes to their being tn»ls- 
ferred to the orobard, to be retran&ptented into 
unoDantired doubfe dag ground, four feet every wg^ 
apart^ in order that the feeding fibres may be 
brought so near the stetd, that they may be re- 
moved with it into the orchard, instead of being, 
as they generally are, left behind in the nursery. 
Hence, in this second trssisplanting, a9> in the first, 
the branches of the root should not be left too long, 
but ought to be shortened in such a manner as' to 
induce them to form a regular globular root, suffi- 
ciently small to be removed witii their plante, yet 
sufficiently large to give it firmness and v^our iti 
the plantation* It is reported, that the agric^wral 
society of J\ova Scotia has found, by experience, 
thfet supple trees, raised from seeds, if transplanted 
from the seed bed, in time, (having the tap root 
cut ofl^) may be recKiered fit for grafting one or 
two seasons earlier than if left in the place where 
the seeds were sown. While in the nursery bed, 
the young plants require to be frequently hoea; the 
earth should be kept loose, and entirely free from 
weeds; and, in a very dry season, they should be 
occasionally watered. When two years old, they 
will be in a proper condition to receive the scions, 
or buds, which are intended for them, as the ope- 
ration is then more easy and certain than when the 
stocks are older. 



ENGRAFTING. 

The art of engraftk^has not, it is believed, been 
traced to its origin* In a treatise, published by 
Parkinson, in 1629, foo^ grafting find inoculatk^ 
are mentioned, but the period when the practice 
commenced has not been ascertained. The great 
utility and advantage c^ (he art is, howeren uni- 
versally understood* Aceording to Mr. Yates, 
(letter published ki Forsyth's treatise,) tHe art was 
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introduced 'into America bj Mr. Prince, a natiye of 
New- York, who established a nurserj in its neigh- 
bourhood about sixty years ago. Fruit trees, which 
are grafted or inoculated, come into a bearing state 
several years sooner than those produced from 
seed ; besides, grafted or inoculated trees invaria* 
bly produce the same kind of fruit as the parent 
tree from which the scion or bud is taken, while 
that from seedling trees is liable to sport in endless 
varieties. In the choice of scions for grafting, the 
first essential requisite is, that they are of the same 
genus and natural family with the stock which is to 
be<^me their foster parent, and which is to afford 
them future nourishment and support. The apple 
cannot be advantageously engrafted on a pear stock, 
nor will a pear succeed well on an apple stock ; for, 
although it may flourish and bear fruit for a few 
years, it will never prove a profitaUe tree, And will 
decline and decay sooner than others. Scions from 
a winter apple tree should not be grafted on a sum- 
mer apple stock, because the sap in the summer 
stock is liable to decline and diminkh before the 
winter fruit has become fully ripe. In the memoirs 
of the American academy of arts and sciences, 
vohune i, page 388, is a communi<^tion from the 
late honourable B. Lincoln, relative to the engraft- 
ing of fruit trees, &c in which he says, ^ I had 
observed, for a number of years, an apple tree in 
my orchard, the natural fruit of which was early, 
having been grafted with a winter scion, producing 
fruit very like in appearance to the fruit produced 
by the tree whence the scion was taken, but de^ti* 
tute of those qualities inherent in that fruit, and 
necessary to its keeping through the winter. This 
led me to call in question the propriety of grafting 
winter fruit oa a summer stock," &c A pear is 
occasioi^ly^ engrafted on a quince, for the purpose 
of dwarf trees, but it is of smaller growth, and less 
vigorous and durable, than if nourisned by its more 
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natural parent It is next ifti|K>rtant, ilmt seiMi 
be taken from trees that have attained to the ma* 
turity of full bearkig. Perhaps cultivators^ in gene« 
ral, are not apprized of the faet^ that, if a scion be 
taken from a seedling tree of one or two years old,, 
it will retain the character and undergo the same 
anmialchatige as the seedling tree itself, whatever 
be the age of the stock into which it k inserted 5 
and that it will remain unprodiietive of fruit, until 
the seedling tree has ac(|uired its proper age and 
maturity. It is strongly to be suspeoted, that nur-^ 
sery men, ertber from ^pranc^ or indifference, 
have disregarded this circiAnstance^ and imposed 
upon purchasers tr^es of this description, by which 
their just expectations have been disappointed. 
Scions are directed to be cut in March, before the 
buds begin to swell ; and in order to preserve them 
iii good condition for grafting, they must be placed, 
with their lower ends in the ground, in some di^^ 
part of the cellar, till wanted. But some, expe* 
rienced operators prefer cutting their scions as neat^ 
the time they are to be employed as may be c<mi- 
venient. Scions should always be taken from the 
extremities of the most thrifty and best bearing 
trees, and of the last year's growth, except obAj 
just enough of the growth of the year before to 
fix in the earth, to preserve them moist until they 
are to be used. In the Edinburgh encyclopedia it 
is advised to cut the scions several weeks before 
the season for grafting arrives ; the reason is, that 
experience has shown, that grafting may most sue* 
oessfully be performed, by allowing the stock t& 
have some advantage over the graft in forwardness 
of vegetation. It is desirable, that the sap of the 
stock should be in brisk motion at the time of 
grafting ; but hj tliis time, the buds of the scion, 
if Wft on the tree, would be equaDy advanced ; 
whereas the scions, being gathered early, the buds 
are kept back, and ready only to swell out, when the 



glraft k placed on th^ Btock^ Tbe seleeUng proper 
seions, tne writer observes, is a matter of tbe great- 
est importance, if we wish to enjoy the full advar>- 
tage which may be derived from grafting. They 
should be taken from a healthy tree in full bearing, 
an4 from the outer side of the horizontal branches 
of such a tree, where the wood has freely enjoyed 
the benefit of sun and air. If th^ tree be in a lu3g- 
uriant state, the grafts are very pr<>perly taken frdm 
the extremities of bearing braQches ; but if it be 
in a debilitated condition, the most healthy shoots 
in the centre of the tree should be employed. 
The extremity of the scion should be cut off, leaving 
four or five eyes or buds, as the middle part affords 
the best graft. The most proper season for grafting, 
in our cUmate,i$ from about the twentieth of March, 
to the twentieth of May, though the operation has 
succeeded well, as late as the tenth of June, provid- 
ed the scions have been properly preserved. Prac- 
tical gardeners, it is said, concur in stating, that th^ 
nature of fruit is, to a certain extent, affected by 
tbe nature of the stock. Crab stocks, for example, 
cause apples to be firmer, to keep longer, and to 
have a snarper flavour. Mr.-S. Cooper, of New- 
Jei^ey, expresses himself as fdlows, on this subject : 
(Dom. Ency. Mease's edit.) " I have, in numerous 
instances, seen the stock have great influence on the 
fruit ^afted thereon, in respect to bearing, size, 
and flavour, and also on the durability of the tree, 
particularly m the instance of a number of Yande- 
vere apple trees ; the fruit of which was so subject 
to the l»tter rot as to be of little use. They were 
engrafted fifty yesirs ago, and ever since those of 
them havii^ tops composed of several different kinds, 
though thev continue to be more productive of fruit 
than any others in my orchard, yet are subject to the 
bitter rot, tbe. original and well known affection of 
the fruit of the primitive stock. I have had frequent 
opportunities of observii^ the same circumstance, in 
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consequence of receiving many scions from mjfriends, 
which, after bearing, I engrafted, and the succeeding 
fruit uniformly partook, in some decree, of the quali- 
ties of the former, even in their disposition to bear 
annually or biennally.'' Mr. C. has ascertained the 
fact that early and late apples, by being grafted on 
the same tree, improved in size and flavour more 
than if but one kind grew on a tree. It should be 
observed, as a rule, never to employ suckers from 
old trees as stocks for grafts, or buds, as they have 
a constant tendency to generate suckers, and there- 
by injure the growth of the trees. 

MODES OF GRAFTING. 

The mode of performing this operation is varied, 
according to the size and situation of the stock to be 
employed. The small stocks in the nursery, if of 
sucn kind as produce an erect strong stem, are usual- 
ly grafted within or near the surface of the earth, 
in which case, the mould is brought round them in 
the form of a little hillock, and nothing more is re- 
quired. When the stock is naturally inclined to 
branch out horizontally, the preferable mode is to 
insert the bud or graft high enough to form a hand- 
some head or top. In this mode of operating, it is 
necessary to employ some kind of composition or 
covering in order to secure from injury by the 
weather, or influence of the sun. The following is 
commonly used : A quantity of clay or stiff loam is ' 
to be worked fine and mixed with some chopped 
hay or coarse horse-dung. It should be prepared a 
day or two before hand, and be beat up with a little 
water as needed. This should be applied closely 
round the parts in the form of a collar, or ball, ta- 
pering at Doth ends, the upper end being applied 
closely to the graft, and the under to the stock. A 
good substitute for the above is a composition of 
turpentine^ bees-wax and rosin melted together ; if 
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it prove too hard, it may be softened with a little 
hog's lard or tallow. This may be applied with a 
brush while warm, but not too hot. A common 
sod, applied with the grass side out, is often em- 
ployed, and is found to answer every purpose. There 
are several different methods of performing the 
operation of grafting, in all which, it should be a 
general rule to adjust the inner bark of the stock 
and of the scion in close contact, and to confine them 
precisely in that situation. If this be accurately 
effected, all species of grafting will prove successful. 
In that method which is usually called whip-graft- 
ing^OT tongue^rafting, the top of the stock and the 
extremity of the graft should be nearly of equal di- 
ameter. They are both to be sloped of a full inch 
or more, and then tied closely together. This me- 
thod may be much improved, by performing what 
gardeners call tongueing or lipping ; that is, by mak- 
mg an incision in the bare part of the stock, down- 
wards, and a corresponding slit in the scion, upwards; 
after which they are to be carefully joined together, 
so that the barks of both may meet in every part, 
when, a bandage of bass wood is to be tied round 
the scion, to prevent it from being displaced ; and 
the whole is to be covered over with the composi- 
tion. When the stocks to be grafted upon are from 
one to two or more inches in diameter, as branches 
of treoB, clefi-grafiing is generally employed. The 
head of the stock or branch being carefully cut off 
in a sloping direction, a perpendicular cleft or slit is 
to be made, about two inches deep, with a knife or 
chisel, towards the back of the slope, into which a 
wedge is to be driven, in order to keep it open for 
the admission of the scion. The latter must now 
be cut in a perpetidicular direction, and in the form 
of a wedge, so as to fit the incision in the stock. As 
soon as it is prepared, it should be placed in the 
cleft ia such manner that the inner bark of both the 
stock and scion may meet exactly together. It is 
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then to be tied with a ligature of bass, and clayed 
over, as is practised in whip-grafting, three or four 
eyes being left in the scion uncorered. It should 
be observed, that in making the cleft in the stock, 
care should be taken not to injure the pith, the sci- 
ons being inserted in the sap wood of the stock or 
branch. Old stocks may be grafted in ^he bark, 
called crewn-^rafting^ but this cannot be practised 
successfully till the sap be in full nK>tion, that the 
bark may be easily raised from the wood. The 
head of the stock or thick branch is cut off hori- 
zontally ; a perpendicular slit is made in the bark, 
as in budding ; a narrow ivory folder is thrust down 
between the wood and the bark, in the places where 
the grafts are to be inserted. The graft is cut, at 
the distance of an inch dnd a half from its extremi- 
ty, circularly through the bark, not deeper than 
the bark on One side, but fully half way through or 
beyond the pith on the other. The grafts being 
pomted, and a shoulder left to rest on the bark of 
the stock, they are inserted into the openings, and 
.either three or four grafts are employed, according 
to the size of the crown. Side-grajting is some- 
times employed for 8up[)lying vacancies on the lower 
J^arts of full-grown fruit trees. The bark and a 
ittle of the wood are sloped off for the space of an 
inch and a half, or two inches; a slit is then made 
downwards, and a graft is cut to fit the part, with 
a toi^e for the slit 5 the parts, being properly 
joined, are tied close and clayed over. When stocks 
cannot readily be procured, root-grafting may be 
successfully employed. A piece of the root of a 
tree of the same genus, well furnished with fibres, 
is selected, and a graft placed on it, tied and clayed 
in the ordinary way. Thus united, they are set 
with care in a trench in the ground, the joining be- 
ing covered, but the top of the graft being left two 
inches above ground. 



^^he blowing neyjr mode of grafl«M," says Dn 
Mease, (Doia. Ency,) " the late Mr. A* C. Du Plaitie 
informed the editor, was lon^ kept a secret in 
Prance. A limb of willow, three or four inches 
thick, was buried in a trench deep enough to re- 
ceive it, and at the distance of every four or five 
inches, holes were bored, into which grafts were 
inserted, care being taken to make the bark of the 
graft, and the limb into which it was inserted touch ; 
Ihe lower part of the graft was pointed and the 
bark shaved off. The limb and the grafts were 
then covered with earth and kept moist, and about 
two inches of the latter left above the surface. In 
procei^ of time the limb rotted, and the grafts took 
root. The different grafts were then dug up and 
transplanted.'' In the same valuable publication, 
Dr. Mease has communicated an account of the 
mode of Mr. William Fairman, of " extrente-iranch 
grafting^'^ upon old decayed trees, " which promises^ 
to be of a very great acquisition to those who take 
pleasuriB in cultivating fruit." The process is as 
follows : ''Cut away all spray wood, and make the 
tree a perfect skeleton, leaving all the healthy 
limbs ; tnen clean the branches, and cut the top of 
each off, where it would measure in circumference 
from the size of a shilling to about that of a crown 
pie<^. Some of the branches must of course be 
taken off where they are a little larger, and some 
smaller, to preserve the canopy or head of the tree ; 
and it will be necessary to take out the branches 
which cross others, ana observe the arms are left 
to fork off, so that no considerable opening is to be 
perceived when you stand under the tree, but that 
they may represent a uniform head. When pre- 
paring tne tree, leave the branches sufficiently long 
to allow of two or three inches to be taken off by 
the saw, that all the &plintered parts may be re- - 
moved. The tree being thus prepared, put in one 
or two grafts at the extremity of each branch, and 
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put OD the ce^nent or oompositioiv ^tnl tie with be»9 
or soft strings. Sever the shoots or suckers from 
the tree until the succeeding spring. To make good 
the deficiency in case some grafts do not succeed, 
additional grafts may be inserted in the sides of the 
branches, or where they are wanted to form the 
tree into a handsome shape*'' 

BUDDING, OR INOCULATING. 

By the process of budding, we obtain the same 
result as in grafting; with this difference, however, 
the bud being a shoot in embryo, grafted trees 
usually produce fruit two seasons earlier than bud- 
ded trees. Each bud may be considered a distinct 
being, which will form a plant retaining precisely 
the peculiarities of the parent stock ; and five or 
six species of fruit may be budded on one tree, 
which, when attained to the maturity of bearing 
fruit, exhibit a singular and beautiful spectacle. 
Buds are formed at the bases of the foot stalks of 
the leaves, and are of two kinds, those which bear 
leaves, and those which bear flowers. The leaf 
buds are small, long, and pointed ; the flower buds 
are thick, short, and round; Both- leaves and flow- 
ers are sometimes produced by the same biid, and 
they are generally employed, in budding, without 
distinction; but the bud should always be of the 
same genus with the tree or branch, which is to 
receive it. The blossom buds are formed by the 
first sap between April and June, and are filled 
by the second sap between July and October. 
The proper season for budding, is from the begin- 
ning of Julv to the end of August, at which period 
the buds for next year are completely formed in 
the axilla of the leaf of the' present year, and they 
are known to be ready, from their easily parting 
from the wood. The buds preferred, are the 
shortest observed on the middle of a young shoot, 
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4in the cHitdide of a liefalthgrrad faiitfid tree f cmvifi 
account shoidd an immature tree, or a bad bearer, 
be resorted to for tnidk For gather!^ the shoots 
containing the buds^r a cloudy day, oir anearljc or 
late hour, is phose% it being thoM^t that swk^ 
gathered in fall sunshine, perspire so much aa to 
drain the moisture frciJEn th^ buds. The bids 
should be used as soon after being gathered as pos- 
sible, and the whol^ operation sbpidd be quickly 
. performed. In takit^ off the bud i:a^ the tw^, 
the knife is inserted about half aE| im^h abo^e it, 
and a thia slice of the bark, and wood alpog with 
it, taken off, brii^iu^ out th^ knife^ about ^ inch^ 
and a half below the biid This loiv^^ p£u^ k ^^ 
terwards shortenpd a^d dreased, f^ the L^af h ^t 
off, the stalk being left about b^ilf ap inch long^ 
Perhaps it is; b^ttipr to, in^rt tbe knife, three quaT* 
$ers pf aq.inch below the bud, and tq^cut u]^ward#; 
^t least, this mode is pra^^tised in the. Scottish nur^ 
series^ Th^ pcyrtion of wood is theii taken out by 
raising it from the bark, and pulling it downwards 
or upwards, according as- th^ cut has bjo^n made 
from, above or bek^w» If the extraction of ti^i^ 
wood occasion a hole at the bud, th^t bud is spoilt, 
and another must be prepared in itsr. stead ; a$ gar^ 
denors ppeak, the root of the bud Wg<m0 wiUi 
the wood, instead of r<m)^ni]ig with th§ bark. 
For the performance of the operation,, provide a 
sharp budding^lo^e, witb a flat thin haft, of ivory, 
suitable to open the blirk of the stack for the ad* 
mission of the bu^, and ^^^ withal qjuas^itv of h^B 
4tri|)^ or shreds pf Russian mats? ^ woolUn yarn; 
to bind rpupd it when inserted. On a smooth pdrt 
of the bark of tb$ stock a tfiiiisyerse^^ section is now 
m^Ae^ throiigb the bfirk dow(i to tl^e wopd; virom 
ihm |s made a loiigitudinal cut downward, about an 
incb and a balf.lo£^9Sp tbsit the incision may some* 
what resemble a Bon^an T; by mc^ans of the flat 
ivory haft of the buddk^^knife the bark is raised 
6 



aiittle on each mie of the lot^tudioal mcTsiop, m 
' as ^o receive the bud. The jjrepared- bud is 
{^aced in the upper part of the incision so made, 
and drawn downwards; the upper part is then cut 
-off transversely, aiKl the bud pushed upwards till 
the bark of the bud and of the stock jam togetheiv 
It is retained in this situation bf means of tying 
with strands of bs»s, matting, or wool^len yam, ap 
plied m such manner as to defend the whc^e from 
the air and sun, but lea vii^ the leaf stalk, £^nd the 
;]»*ojecting part of the bark, uncovered. In about 
a month after the operation, the tyinff is slacken- 
ed ; buds, that have taken, appear swelled, and the 
foot stalk of the old leaf falls off on being slightly 
touched. All shoots that spring below the budded 
part are carefully cut off. The he^d of the stock 
IS not removed till the following March ^ after this, 
the bud grows vigorously, and, in the course of the 
aummer, makes a c(H)siderable shoot Against the 
next sprii^, the shoot is headed down in the; man* 
ner of young grafted trees. 

According to tl^ improved nM>de of Mr. Knight, 
the operation of budding is thus performed. In 
the month of June, when the buds are in a proper 
state, the operation is performed by employing 
two distinct Jigatures to hcdd the buds in their 
places ; one ligature is first placed above the bud 
msertedf and upon the transverse section through 
the bark ; the other, the only office of which is 
tb secure the bud, is applied m the usual way; as 
soon as the buds have attached themselves, the 
lower ligatures are taken off, but the others are 
suffered to remain. The passage of the sap up* 
wards, is, in consequence, much obstructed, and the 
inserted buds begin to vegetate stroi^ly, m July; 
when these afford shoots about four inches long, 
the upper ligatures are taken off to. permit the ex- . 
cess of sap to pass on ; the wood ripens well^ and 
affords blossoms, 'sometimes, for tae succeeding 



I mprmg. It will be peihceived, that iostotd of the 
' «8ual mode of budding, after the commeDcement of 
the autumBal flow of sap^ and keeping the Ih^ 
without shooting until the folWwii^ s(»-ing9 when 
the top of the 8toc|: is oat off, this imprort^d mode 
-l^tns a season in pomt of maturity, if not of growth, 
:and bias the effect of grafting the preceding spring, 
in all ^^ses^ where the bud sprouts ki proper tune 
.to form a strong shoot, capable of sustainii^, with- 

/ iout injury, the frost of the eosiung winter* 

ANOTHER METHOD OF BUDDING. 

The common method oi budding fruit trees, is, 
by cuttii^ crosswise into the bark of the stem, and 
makii^ a. perpendicular cut from thence doum^ 
ij^ards: the bud is then made to descend to the p0- 
«ition intended for it. The reverse of this ought 
to happen; the perpendicular cut should rise up* 

, $ioatds. This last method rarely fails of success. 
The reason is derived from the faet, that the sap 
4esemtds by the bark, instead of rising; whence the 

' bud, if placed above the transverse cut, receives 

:alHindance of sap, which it loses, if placed below it# 

.The indsion, wnieh is to receive the bud, should 

resemble the capitsd, inverted, thus, JL^ and the 

barks should b& adjusted accordingly. It is assert* 

ed by Mr. Forsyth, that whenever an incision is 

.msude for bu<Ming, or grafting, the parts about the 

incision are very liable to be aTOOted with the 

canken As a preventive and curative remedy, be 

strongly recommends, as soon as the incision is 

made, and the bud or graft inserted^ to rub in with 

the finger or brush, some of bis composition, before 

the bass strings are tied on ; then cover the bass 

strings all over with the composition^ as thick 

as it can be laid on with a brush; and this, he 

: thinks, is preferai^e to clay. It should be ob- 

Mrved as a rule, not to siaaken, too soon, the bass 
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ttringf, irhkk are wra^sed roiind tbft bad ; and if 
the bark of. the ^taok u fbuod spreadmg open, the 
l^atiiTB tmuspt be carefoHt tightened^ aitd sitfered 
to remain $onie time toiler. Mr. Yates^ of Alba- 
tgr^ im^ thajt to i^aiisfy ms eimosity, be made tfafe 
jf^perunent of bidding in the t^prpng, when ^e sap 
finee isin foil iB^tbi^ anid ftHitiait to succeed; but 
the iiiBertiop ef die bud h kere ^^^eult^an to d* 
it tntb^ attminer ^easn^ A' tree tln^ inoetikited, 
will bear fruk ^e^ year sooner* thah onei bfeNld^^d m 
the next summer seasooi and as soon as one budded 
the summeyr.priepe^ipg. 

wir&Sfiirtr pAuNiNG. 

Young tre^s firoperij^ p^tlned in the Murterfv wil^ 
it is said, come to bearing iiooner, and continue lA 
vigour for neariy douUe the ^cdhimcm time, AH 
fi^pei^uous er rambling branches shouM be taken 
off annually, a6d oriy three eih four leading «feobt* 
be left to etery hekdk Thui liiatia^d, the * tfees 
wiH«>t reqaite to belopped^fbr a considerable 
time $ and as they.iviH hare no wounds open in tbe 
year when tran^rilantfed, their giH)Wth will be greats 
ly prometed The in^re the range of branches ^ 
shoots circulatiy, inclining tipihtrds, the mcM*e equaK 
ly will the sap be distributed* and th^ better the tree 
bear. Mr. Cooper^ a very intelligent cultirator, re- 
marks, that the side shoots should not be ciit close 
to the stem, as the whole ^owth is thereby forced 
tQ the top, whidh becomes so Weighty as to bend 
and spoil the tree. A better ipethod is, to oit the 
ends of the side shoots so as to keep the tree in a 
spiral form, Which Will elifcdurage the grdwth of the 
trunk, until it acquires strei^th to support a good 
top. The side snoots may then be cut close. In 
forming the top, Mr. C. has Icrand it necessary to 
lighten the east and northeast sides, as fruit trees 
generally.tndiine Ihat Way; arid to encourage the' 



I %raimhes on the opposite qti^rt^rs, to fcciep the sim 
frbm the trunk; otherwise, the rays 6f that Inmini- 
ry, when striking at nearfy right angles, will MB thfe 
%ark, brihg cm canker, and ruin the Oreta In Maf- 
Bhat'd ^Rural Econotoy, we have thd Mlbwing dl- 
reptiond. In'^runitig the plants, the leading shoot 
shotild be particularly attended to. If it shoot 
^uble, the weaker of the tiontending Branches 
dhooli'be t£d^ off. If the'leader be lo6t Md hot 
itosSy recoverable^ the- plant should bii cilt dowhtb 
wiilnna hand^ l^eadth of the ^oit, and a fresh steih 
trained Next to the leader, the stem boughs re- 
quire attention. The undermost boughs should be 
laken off by degrees ; going over the plants everV 
winter; always cautiously preserving sufficient hea(& 
to draw up the sap, thereoy giving strength to the 
stems, ana v%oar to^ the roots- am branches ; not 
trimming them up to naked stems, as is the common 
practice, thereby drawing thcih up prematui^^all 
ind'feeble in the lower part of the stemti Who' 
4l]fickneds^ of 'the jstem ougnt to be ih proporil^on tb 
its he^t ; a tall stock therifoi'e reqUifi^sto Remain 
longer in the nursery than a low. one; ^ We have 
the respectable authority of Mh T. Pickering, that- 
kich trees as are tall should be ciit down close to 
the gi'ound, to prevent their being shaken by the 
Vinc^ and to pfOEbote their growth* It may seem 
strange, he observes, to advise the cutting down a 
tall^ well-^rown plant, yet it is necessary ; for the 
roots are always nurt and shortened by the remov- 
al ; it is impossible for those that remain, to nourish 
the same body; Ais is the reason we so often fitid 
bur trees dead at top and hide-bound* Should my 
directions, he says, be followed, which are fbom 
thirty years expeflfence, such vigorous shobts will 
spring up, as will in ten years become' mudi larger 
trees than if theV had stood uncut for forty years ; 
and the bark and every appearance of the tree wiH 
be like one from the seed^ and much trouble; will be 
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saved 10 staking, to prevent their ruin froin tlMi 
mtid. This method has not, we believe, been very 
fre(][dently adopted, although recommended by other 
cultivators beside the venerable author just cited, 
tberesult of whose long experience, and the reasons 
assigned for the practice, must be deemed satisfao 
torj. It has been stated by an English author, that 
when young trees are planted out from the nursery, 
,as^ soon as they begin to break in the spring, they 
pre to be cut down to three or four eyes, according 
to their strength, to furnish them with bearing 
.woo^. If this were not done, they would run up in 
long naked branches, and would not produce one 
quarter of the fruit which they would when this is 
properly performed. 

^ ORCHARD. PLANTING AND CULTURE.' 

It is an object of no inconsiderable importance to 
select the most el^ble soil, situation and aspeet for 
laying out a fruit orchard. With respect to soil, it 
should be of a rich loamy nature, neither too wet 
or l^eavy, nor too light or dry. Those fertile fields 
or pastures whioii produce abundant crops of com, 
grass, and other vegetables, will in j^eneral be found 
well adapted to the growth of fruit trees. But in 
all cases, the soil should be suited to the particular 
kind of fruit. In Herefordshire, a celebrated cider 
county? in Ei^Iand, it is said to be a. fact well asoer« 
tained, that scions fromrthe same tree, grafted upon 
similai* stocks, and planted in different soils,' wilt 
produce dder of different qualities. It is also found, 
that the early fruits obtain the greatest perfection 
in a sandy sod, and that the late fruits sueceed best 
when planted in a stroi^ clay* • The best dder or* 
chards are on a stroi^ clayey soil ; for it seems to 
be admitted that the cider from trees in day is 
stronger^ and will keep better, than cider made from 
trees on a sandy soil But again^ as applkable to 



iiff own cauirtrf. ^^The ehpiee qf a proper soil 
and exposure^" sa^ Dr, Mease, (Dom. Ency.) *^ is 
not suniciently attended to iti the United States^ 
Mr. Riley, of Marcus* Hook, whose experience in 
cider is inferiour to none, assures the editor, that 
mpples growing in a good loose soil, produce much 
mca*e rich and generous liquor than those that grow 
in a stiff clayey land.'' An orclmrd, says an English 
writer, should rather be derated than Iqw, as on a 
gentle declivity open to the south and southeast, 
togire free adnussiosi to the air and rays of the 
ftun, as well as to dry up the damp, add dissipate 
logs, in order to render the trees healthy, and give 
a nne flaviwr to the fruit. It should likewise be 
well sheltered from the east, north, and westerly 
winds. The blossoms of apple trees are liable to 
be mjured by spring frosts, when the trees are 
planted in the lowest parts of a confined valley. In 
ihe domestiek encyclopedia, Dr. Mease has inserted 
an excellent paper on the climate of the United 
States, by xsolonel Tatham, from which I extract aa 
follows* " It is a fact that in those western parts 
ed* the United States, which have a high exposure 
to the winter's blasts the northern sides of a ridge 
or mountain arrive sooner asd more certainly at a 
state of perfect vegetation, than the south sides, 
whidi are laid open to the power of the sun. I 
account for this phenomenon as follows: I suppose! 
that the southern exposure to the vehoment rays 
of the sun, durtag the infant stages of vegetation, 
puts the sap in motimi at too early a period of tho 
tpffkig, betora the season has become sufficiently 
steady to affc^^d nurture and protection to the vege- 
tating plafit, Uoelsom or leaf; and when in this state, 
the first efforts of vegetation are checked by the 
chilling infiuenee oi eo)d m'ghts, and such cli^ngeablo 
weather as the contest between winter and spring 
k ever ready to produce, in their apparent strug- 
l^es to govern the seasoa On the cozdrary^ tha 
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ji^fthem c^ppsiures, ivfai^hare not so e^rlj p^^ficMil^ 
ed to the TivIfyin^iniSuenc^ of gtbe sun^ ren^ain^ aj 
it w^re, in a torpid state until th^ nxprp adyan9e9 
period of the.spriiiig, when all dapger of vegetation 
being checked, is over." I have long e^tertainej 
the opinion, savs Mr. Yat^s, that an orchard, ^po|r 
^d to the north, whipre the ground in the spring Qjf 
the year continues longer hound by frost, wnich r^^ 
tards the yeigetation, would he preferable to pxi^ 
bearic^ . an easterly or southern aspect^ where th^ 
sap-juice is sooner in motion, and accelerated |^ 
the rays of the sun. 'JThe rows of trees in an o^ 
chard ought to incline to a point of compass towardi 
the east ; because the sun will shine upon them ear||^ 
in the forenoon, and thus dissipate the vappufp 
which arise during the vernal night?, and stint tkf 
fruit in the earlier stages of its growth* T];i,e ^rei^f 
^hould be arranged in junifbrm stra^ht rows, as b^ 
k)g most convenient. to the. husbandmaai, and at t^ 
faipe time exhibiting tjie^ mpst pfeasii^ view to th^ 
iasteful ey^. Thediajtance in the rows or squares, 
w -11 depend on the size and form of the/uU growii 
tree, and pn varipi|s ot^er circumstanfps copnected 
with the future intentions and views of the propr^r 
tor. In every instapce, however, the distance shoul^ 
J>e such ?is to prevent the extrei^e branphes fronj 
locking intp each other whei^i attained to full mati^ 
rity of grpwth. Miller, aii experienced English 
horticulturalist, savs, vhen the soil is good^.the disf 
tanpe shoyld be mty pr sixty feet, and where th^- 
i^oil is not so .^pod,.« forty feet way be sufiicienl^ 
liawspn, who wrote in I62i&i observes, that '\n i 
good soil and under proper ni^nagement, apple trees 
will, in forty or fifty yeays,, sf^ead twelve ya^ 
.on each siae; s^d tpe adjoipiqg tree spreadiiif 
as much, gives twenty-four yards, or seventy-two 
fppt, and the rppta will extend s,till fprthfj:* H^ 
therefore recommends that apji^e trees be set a| 
the distancp o^eigh^ feet frpxo each pther^ Th^ 



' advantdg^s of thin |>lantiDg are said to be: 1. The' 
sun refreshes ever^ tree, the roots, body, and bran- 
ches, with the blossoms and fruit, whereby the trees 
are mor^ pfoductire, and the fruit larger, fairer an€ 
better flaroured. 2, The trees grow larger, and 
are more healthy and durable. 3. When trees arfe 
l^nted tod n^ar, the lower bi^^nches are smother^ 
ed for want of sun. and air, the 'fruit is never wetl 
flavoured, and always small. The object is fruit> 
arid we are not to expect that the quantity will be 
in proportion to the number of trees in an orchard, 
for a lew trees of a largfe size will produce wore 
isaid better fruit, than six or eight times the number 
of those which grow near and crowd one another. 
Again,, apples are not to be estimated according to 
their DumW only, but their size and i/i;eight, as wel^ 
as their superiour flavourt Another advantage is 
fhe profit of cultivating the ground under and about 
the trees. The intervening spates may be culti-. 
vated with various vegetables, or if preferred, they 
laay be filled With soine temporary trees of small , 
g4rbwth, as dwarfs, which may be removed tvhen 
the principal standai:ds have attained to a large 
Btze. MaBy apple trees have borne fruit for mor^ 
than a century; and when trees show sigiis of dpoay f 
at' the age of thirty or forty years, it is in general » 
to be attributed to mismanageiment, and probably 
to close plantingt Every cultivator must have ex- 
perienced the great inconvenience occasioned . by 
fiarrow and crowded intervals. ; Wh^p apple trees 
staad at the distafpce of twenty-five or thirty {eel 
oriy, their horizontal branches will, as we frequent- 
ly see, in fifteen or twenty years interlope c^ach 
other, and almost entirely obstruct the intervals be-' 
tween them. Taking into view, therefore, the fore> 
going particulars, the cultivator, iii planting a y6cftig 
orchard, will determine for himself the ipost con- 
venient and suitable width of the intervals between 
liirtrees^ The most generally aj^proved distance 
7 
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IB forty feet in all directions, and this gite« tw^t)« 
seven trees to an acre, while kt thirty feet apart; 
an acre will contain forty-eight tfees, and at thirty-^^ 
five feet distance, thirty-five trefes occupy an acre; 
With respect to the most proper season for 
planting apple trees in the United States, different 
opinions prevail. According tb Dr, Meade, no 
general rule cart be givert, owing to the immense 
variety of climates with which we are fkroured* 
In some states, the autumii tiiay b^ best, while in 
others, in Pennsylvania, it is probable that early in 
the spring answers best. Indeed, in a com^afativd: 
experimertt of spring artd autumn plantfc^, madd' 
near Philadelphia, in 1802-3, the advantage Was* 
considerably in fmouf of thosfe J)Ut down m the'. 
s|)riQg» Some, planted in autumn, were from^ nur*- 
sery near the city, and nearly all died ; anWh^r par-' 
eel, from the excellent nursfery bf Mr/ Prince, irf* 
Blushing^ I^ortg Island, arrived late in Aprif, tod all' 
survived. There was n6 reason to fiuspect anjr^ 
difference in the soil, or th^ care with which botn 
parcels were planted, E, Preble, esquire, of Bosi* - 
t6n, is decided in preferring autumn to Sjpring, foi* 
planting apple trees, as the ground Will settled- 
round the roots before finest, arta the trees prepar* 
ed to shoot in the spring, aided by the rains wniifch ' 
prevail at that season, if planted in spring, he'ob-' 
serveis, the drought and neat of summer will in» * 
jure, if not destroy them, befo're the roots fkid' 
their place. He is in the practice of transplanting 
them as soon as the foliage is off in autOmii, ancE " 
farmers have more leisure at that season' of the 
year. ' ' - : 

PREPARATION OF THE LAND, AND PLANTING. ' 

When the ground is in paisture, it shfoukl be 
ploughed to a considerable depth, knd well sum** 
mer fallowed, till the grass bs killed. But, if: 



4jefffic^;ufig ^should bp prefercedt the spade must be 
4(mfTied to the full depth of the soil; add if it be 
^ayelly, a comsideraple. portion of this should be 
r^iQoyed, ai^d itsplace (3i|pplied by a due quantity 
^Tich mould The quality of the soil should iap- . 
praach as nearly s^, possible to that of the nursery, 
m whiph the trees were re^/ed. If it be poorer, 
the tjre^s ^ilj c^rtai^ly, be impeded in their growth. 
The t^^EicheiB should be well dug, abput five or six 
.i#et Wide, th^t the h^les to receive the roots may 
be made sufficiently lai^e. Much of the future 
prosperity of the orchid depepds upon a judicious 
fi^^qtioq of the trees. Mr. ^ucknal advises, that 
ih§y be cho^en the year before they are intended 
t^he planted, particular care being taken to obtain 
.yoijiiig, v^oroiis and healthy .trees; for cankered 
plants eofiit a vapour that is very detrimental to 
imch ^» t^e sound. In taking up the trees irom 
the imrsery, the rpots should be preserved of th(| 
i^li l^ogthi.if.poftsible; the, suirface earth, should 
J^.reiQpvei^ and the J^upning roots carefully traced 
mid rajsed* If they . mnsti be cut, let it be done 
with a /5hai;p instrument, and not hacked with a 
cUiI} spade, The tap root, or that which pene- 
trates ^trs^ght .dow% may be shortened to the 
l^^th Qf aboM[t ope foot, and all broken or bruised 
parts should be repioved. The small matted fibres 
should b^ put q£ as they are apt to mould and de- 
c|y,.and prevent, new opes frqpi shooting. The 
reipainii^ ^ide roptis should be spread out to give 
thcw ^.hpiTZoptal direction under the surface, that 
thfigr 9ay be mof e immediately influenced by the 
9un,. and their sap will become richer, and produce 
the sweetest and most beautiful fruit. Some well* - 
rotted manure, mixed with mould, may be advan- 
tageously placed round the roots, the earth care- 
jy^pi^^sfied.dowi^^Qt.as to/come in cpn^act wi^h 
tb# feotfif in every part, cpd t^h^ trees placed th^ 
Mm^tside to.;tt^ SMn as they sto^ before. In 



trmisplan^g trees, it may be obsetveti, timt "di^ 
should Dot be replsated deep in" the eoi!, BiMft 
the moftt nutritiTe or .salubrious prarts ^ 4li» 
earth are those withkr the i^oh of the m^% 
warmth, of the descending mcnsture, and of ^tbe 
ain And as ^the root fibrfes iA trees, Kke thoii 
of seeds, always grow toward the purest air aM 
brightest light, it fellows, that the root fibres 
seldom rise higher in the ground than they wem 
origuialljr set, and seldmn elbtigate themiellree 
perfectly horkbntall^ ; so that when a fruii tre^ 
is planted too deep in the earth, it seldom grovri 
in liealthy vigour, either in respect to ite leitf 
buds or flower buds* For a more particular det^rip^ 
tion of the method of plantii^ frait trees, I ^ote 
the kngus^e of Mr. Marshall, as -f^^ws : ^-Bon 
scribe a circle about fire m* isttx feet diaiMter fer 
the hole. * If the ^ound be in grass, remote' the 
sward in shallow spits, placii^ the sods <h) one^side 
of the hole ; the best of tbtt 'loose mould pkc^^y 
itself on another side, and the dead earth^^DrntM 
bottoH) of the hole, in aaother beap^ . -The de{iA 
of the hides should be re^^ted by • the ii^are df 
the sub-sofl. Where (his is cold 'and reteslire, the 
holes should not be made much deeper l^aiilhe 
cultivated soil. Togo lower, is to forma reeeptii» 
cle for the water, which, by stancKng amoag Ihe 
roots, is very injurious to the {daots* On the co»- 
trar^, in a dry, light soil, the holes should be made 
considerable deeper; as well to obtain a degree c^ 
coolness atid moisture, as to be able to estaUiih 
the pladts firmly in the soil* In sdb of a middfcs 
quality, the hole should be of such depth, that 
when the sods are tibrown to the bottom of it,- the 
plant will stand at the same diapth in the orchard 
as it did in the nursery. Eacn hole, therefore, 
should be of a depth adapted to the particular root 
planted in it. Tne holes ought, however, for va- 
rious reasons, to be made previous to the dsy of 



flM^Eing. If ihet seascm of planting be flp#ii%, and 
ihe ground and the weather be dry, the' bdeii 
skouid be: watered the evening befoi^e the day #f 
|)laiitin|^, by throwing two or three pails full of 
"Water into each; anew but eligible practice* ki 
fiantingy^tl^ aods sfaoidd be tfa'own to the bottom 
t>f the hole, ehojrt with the spade, and corered 
>wkh some of (ihe finest of the mould. If th^ hol^ 
lyeso deep, that with this advantage the bottom 
mikl not be raised h^h edouffh for the plant, some 
trfthe wonit erf' the laoidd should; be retinrned be«- 
fwe jthe sod be thrown down. The bottom of the 
i^^le beii^ raised to a proper he^ht and adjusted, 
the lowest tier of roots is < to be spread out upon 
it ; drawing tbam i out * horizontally,' aiid spteaairig 
them in differentdirections, drawing out^ with the 
h«ndi ther roodets and ibrea which sererally belong 
4o tbon, spreading them oot i» a feather, pressing 
thexn eveidy into the soil^ said covering them, by 
hattd^ with sone of the finest of the mecdd; the 
«iher "tiers of ro^ta arci then to be- spread out and 
liedded in the same mcmner.. Great care is to be 
taken to work the bumM well m, by hand, that n<} 
faoUowneas be left ; * to prevent which, the mould is 
4o.bfrtrod^n hard "witk the foot The remainder 
^{ the mould should be rased into t 4iillock, round 
the stom, for the triple use of affixing coolness, 
moistune, and stalky to the plant A little dish 
•hodd be HBoie <m. the top of the hillock, and from 
the rim of this the- slope should be gentle to the 
Circmoierehce of thie hde, where the broken 
ground should si&ksbme few inches below the level 
of the oreiiard. All this detail maybe deemed 
ttoneGesss^; by tluise, I meam, who have been a6> 
cuBtomed to bury the roots of {Jants in the grav^ 
d^er^s manner ; hub I can recommend every part 
of it to those who wish to insore success, from my 
«wn practice. Plants which have been transplant- 
ed in the manner here recommended^ #ho8e heads 



hare been juflicbnftlj lesammiy^aikl Whi<rfi hmt^ 
been planted in the mftt]iier4ier0de8oribeil#9eUboi 
squire «ny dther staj than their own roota^ 14 
howeTer,tlie stems -be taU, and the roots. feWiimi 
dhort^ they should be Mpperted in tb& vbubI amir* 
ner, with stakes, or rather, in the foUowii^ vmmmv^ 
Which is at once sim^iley sthmg^ tdid most agMeafafe 
to the eye. Take a laigo post, and slit ift wi^ .m 
mw, and place the parts nat«>waj with the laoos 
toihe plant, one oti oach side of it, and two Cm! 
apart, and nail^ your raSs upon the e^e oC tl» 
posts. ' •' ' . . ■ ' ■ . 

It seems t6 be a welKfoanded opiMCRv thai 
young apple trees wiH not iomish adrantaj^somiy 
if planted on th^ Kite Kjim oM lurehard, or near 
the platce where old trees have died* Wittiafli 
Goxe, esquire, of New Jersey^ ^bm most expe^ 
lienced orehanfist in tfae> Ukuled States, lam exp«^ 
rimented with the view of ascertaining this facti 
and the result has demonstrated the owiMtoess of: 
it in the Clearest moitiner* He fruited yoang*treee 
in the middle space between the old rews^ and 
sometimes near the stamps of oldtfees, winch had 
been for many yiear^ cat down and dieeayed ; ha 
removed the old soH in diggii^ the hofes, and re^ 
i^aced it wit|Mieh earth mixed with maaore, and 
gave to his trees all>the advantage oif hi^ oultiva^- 
tion, yet they were manifestly in&riour m pomt of 
growth and rigour to those which wane ^aatedat 
the same season in his adjoining lots. . 

Having progressed thus far,i the hnshandsmB'ia 
now presented with a Tahiable 'Ot*cfaard, pkotad 
and arranged in complete systirafatiek orders and 
it inay, if he please, be consitteMd as the wwfcof • 
his own hands, from which he inay antidpate.hnhf 
expectations of profit and ankusement Thus the : 
value of a fiann is greatly augmented, ;«d the pn^ 
prietor enjoys the satisfaction of bequeathii^. «. 
rich inheritance to future generations. But hie 



kbotir k not yet at istii end ; it will ^^ Mi^re hil 
fostering care, and imremitted atteipktioa In Tiain 
do we ^«nt, kb<Hir, and loil, if through neglect im 
n u^e pobtv wre sti&v om: hardest to jbcr wre$ie4 
h&m our faaodil. Nor we we: less culpc^e if vm 
nSmtrnjooBg^ orcbwd to he det trojsw b;^ the de^ 
f»«da*iDi28 of catde, the aonoyftoce of ioMCts, and 
ihe ecRToding cankerf without appking the appro^ 
priate .nmraies.' We suppose, thea^ of coursoi 
tiia4 the orchard is. pifopefly enclosed hy a strocg 
and dose £»e&r We^oeKt proc#ed tp <HiuiTate the 
soil beneath, sudd between the trees, until they ar^ 
itveat thetrcmE^lete sisof as tk^ quality,, excel* 
lenee, aadmmtttnty of the fruit will, in a great mecU 
ssre, doMnd open its proper culture^ This pro« 
otos may be perfomed either with Ihe plougn, if 
dmd oare hm takon ntsi to imiirr the roots, or with 
the spade ahiiiiiid the tnoMi, aod 1^ these meaai^ 
both the fetiiility and^heakhof the trew ara pro^ 
nsotod^ andithe sail itsi^fiapro^odibr the pori^oiio^ 
crf^raisii^: pdtatjoes^ ttrnipsy or other vegetaoles^; 
vtJiich ^ mot t^ad too much to impoirerish the* 
land* I^ howi^rer^it is iirtended to cultirate clo- 
ver, or other meadow grass for mowing, still it 
w^l be advisable to reserve a circuit round each* 
tree, m extensive as the^ roots, to be kept open by« 
tfll^e^that by frequeq^thoekig the fertdiaii^ pro- 
perties of imt% air, and dew, may n^ore easily pene-: 
trate into the earthy and {Mroduoo hocteficial effects 
on the roots. ^The opinion pnevails amoi^ some 
fwmeif^ that dbver has* a tendency to retard tho 
growth of fruit trees. If this be^ true of clover 
nlore thanofai^ other. ^ra»$^ it may probably be 
explained 4*rom its^lusuriaat foliage secluduig the 
influence of warmth, air^ aod light, from their, 
roots. Mi^. Kenrick, of 'New ten, observes, that be 
has fomid herds grass the most injwious to his 
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It is well known to eirery farmer, that young 
irttit trees will flourish luxiiriantly, while the groum 
is cultirated with rarieiK vegetable crop, ami that 
the same tillage and manuring, whieh is required 
tor the latter, will prore hi^ly cdkiducire to the 

Eowth abd fertility of the former. In faet, it has 
^en ascertained by experience and obsenration, 
that apices, pears, peaches, &c. attain to their 
highest perfection . ody when the soil about the 
roots is kept open, ana frequently manured. ' It is 
by the chemical combination of air, warmth, and 
moisture, that the growA and vigour of plants and 
trees are essentimly promoted and maintained. 
The process of nature is greatly assisted fay 
each substances as: cause the greatest degree of 
C^mentatioii, when buried in the earth* Uencot 
^ anunal substances, fr<Mn the great degree of fer» 
mentation created by their dissolution,* wfll be 
found productive of the greatest utility. Among 
these, are dead animal bcxlies, horas, hoofs, bones, 
when reduc^ to fragments or powder, leather, 
thclls, &C. To which may be added hair, wool, 
and woollen rs^. These, applied to the roots, 
and a top dressing of swamp or pond mud, chip or 
compost manure, annually, or once in two years, 
will produce surprising effects, aitd the farmer will 
realize ample compei^aAicm by the increased quao* 
tity and improved quality of his crop. As ui ex* 
traordinary instance of resifscitating an old worth* 
less apple tree, by the application of manure, I 
quote from the Dom. Ency. a statement, which ap- 
peared in the Salem Register, of May, 180S« ^in 
my garden is an apple tree, which, about the year 
1763, sprouted frqm^ thei root of a former tree: it 
now girts three feet six inches. From 1784 to 
1790,'! observed it tojbe barren, and a combelrer 
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•f the groaBd; year after year, beiisg the prey^ 
caterpillars, and exhibiting the constant appearance 
of innumerable warts within the outsiae bark, 
which, at the time^ I raap^ted w«Er;natiBt»l kostiiict 
h the ingect for the propa^tioo of its kindL la 
the spring of 1793, 1, tri^d aaexperaaeot for pvkm 
k new life, as follows: v^ry eart^ m the smsoi^l 
directed mv ^rdeqer wii& a hoe tacksanse tha 
outside bark of such excireaceiices as ibjght , bew 
the opemtion with little diffioidty. In the next 
{dace, I directed him to raise a wml of smaU stones 
round the tree, at the distance of one £oot, and pei^. 
happ nine inches high, and then to fill the cavity^ 
with manure from the respurce of compost. Thle 
effect in. the succeed;!^ n^ason was tnily worthy, 
qf notice. The warts disappeared, the bade dban 
ai^d tnriftyt and the triee so . loaded with fjcuit. as - 
tl)ai4»bout one third Qttlmhm^ bsoke andcaoM^ 
to the ground with the o^imbersiiiie weight. Com-r 
p^tiyely^o caterpiUars skiee, aiid, on s^^areragey 
a Tery j)lentiful crpp of fruit jj^arly. I was ? led . t^ 
the experiment by takiii^nQtice of a.peair tree that 
had beenJn a very similar situation^ and had beeo 
resuscitated in a similar menner/' 
. There id not, perhaps, in nature a more fertili** 
ioe application than the liquid substance which it 
ieit at the bottom of sterooraries and. barney ards^^ 
after the more solid aubstaaee has been removed,. 
This eJBfervescing mixture, contains the Tery essenc* 
of iJbe food of/ plants, $^A it -might be ^falTied out 
in tight carts or casks, especially in . a c^ sAasen, 
apd emptied about the trunks and .rootst i^ the» 
qool h^^ of morning and evening, ^but on noao- 
count during, the hes^ of a summer's day. The 
{Janter,:hawe¥#r, ought to.be apprizied, that the 
processiof n^^urit^ must^QDt becai;ried:tQ excess, 
as tQo great, a stimuli^ applied to titees, facilit^tefl 
the luxuriant growth. of wood, and renders the 
branches less pdroductiye of ifuk: or the trees nay. 
8 
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Im ttnnubt^ to a pretoniattiral exertioafor a few 
jears^ when their prolifick powers wiU be exhaust 
ed, aiid a premature deca^r ibduced* Fresh stable 
Hianwe is supposed to be injorioiis to fruit treetk 

There is another expeiplieiit, which «is understood 
to haVe pr()dbeed favoiurable efiEeCts m promotk^ 
the growth of youtig fruit trees, espeeiaUy m grass 
iand. The method was published sooie years a§^ 
bj a German clergy maiv and simplv consists m 
spreading flax-sbaws, or the refuse ot flax after it 
has been dressed, on the soil contiguous to the 
trunks of the trees, as far as the roots extend ; by 
which means their siee, as well a^ their fertility^ is 
remarkably increased* In the yicinity of the sea- 
coast, a valuable substitute for refuse flax, may be> 
< found in fresh' sea weed* I have employed this 
article i^ith considerable advantage. Bek^ laid 
thick roftind the trunk, it prevents the growth of 
gt^ss and weeds, keeps the earth open and loose, 
and, I am disposed to believe, pre vents, field mice 
from injurii^ the bark of the trees in winter, as 
the salt with which this substance is impregnated 
k supposed to be obnoxious to those vermin. It 
occurs to me as highly probable, that a quantity of 
sea weed pressed round the trunks of fruit trees, 
extending three or four feet, would prove a reme- 
dy against the canker worm, by forming a compact 
substance, through which both the canker moth 
and worm would be unable to penetrate. It mi^ht 
also setTe as a protection against the destriictive 
worm, which bores into the tree near the surface 
of the earth. 

Engrafted ap{de trees sometimes put forth blos« 
soms and bear fruit when two or three years old ; 
but if this premature produce be permitted, the 
prolifick powers will be greatly impaired, and the 
trees will suffer irreparable injury. If, therefore, 
the blossoms appear abundant, the fruit should be 
taken off as soon as formed, leaving only four or 
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jtre appleis OB each ttB€^ tb aicertain their tiM rad 
i^ilality, Ev^Q at ft more advanced stage of growth, 
if pkTt of the atopies are takeo off in feason, the 
remaimler Ipill m mtieh improred in all respeots, 
and the trees will not only produoe fruit in higher 
perfection, but the bearing branches will erery 
jeta beceme mere vigorous and fruitfiiL It has 
been observed, that trees, w'hich be^n their bear^ 
ing gradually, are^ in general, more^ disposed tb afford 
an anmial crop. 

It is not to be expected, that the sjstematick 
piah and particolar rules described in the for^oit^ 
pages) will accord with the views and ctroumstafi- 
ces of evei^ agriculturalist It may, n4 some in- 
stanced, kiterrupt a course of field culture which 
the farmer has prescribed for himself, or his farm 
may not afford an eligible situation for a regular 
plantation <^ fruit trees. In such dilemma it may 
be convenient to plant trees m various parts of the 
farnt, not otherwise occupied, as ontheoorders and 
comers of fiekls contiguous to roads, lanes, &e. In 
eeitie instanees, it is deemed a preferable method to 
set trees on the sides of a square field, the centre 
of which IS left open for pasture or tillage; and 
such arrai^ement is not without its advantages. 
-It has been observed, that apple trees produce a 
jtnwe abundant crop when the ground is trodden 
and mantired by cattle in the winter; but they 
should by no means be suffered to browse on the 
b^aoehes. We are not, indeed, without eiamples 
of scattered trees, of spontaneous growth, occupy- 
ing land which has never been brolcen by the 
(dough, nor subjected to the hand of cul ture. From 
these, tolerable crops of fruit are occasionally ob- 
tained, which, although of inferiour quality^ are 
nevertheless capable of bemg converted to useful 
purposes. Witn the view of showing the facility 
with which many natural disadvantages may be 
evercome, and an orchard reared in the most nth 
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in^omira^ sitiiatioi], I shall introduce bere an ex* 
tr^ct from a valuaUe oaper, published in the Ag* 
ricultural fleposkory, No. i. vol 6, by Johli Wells, 
esquire, of Dorchester. Mr. W. relates two in- 
stances of cultivating apple trees suceessfoll^ in 
unfavourable situations, in the one, a^ low piece 
of strong stony land was taken. ** 'As it was y^her 
flat, it was ploughed in strips or dug in spaces 
about four feet square. As it was necessary to 
plough a furrow between each row, the- mode of 
ploughing in strips was found the best, as hy tarn-' 
mg the furrow towards the tree, the land was befe- 
ter drained. Besides raising the ground a little 
from the surrounding soil, half a bock load of loati^ 
was added, to raise the ground on which the tree 
was set. After this was dmie, -the strips ' or 
squares, as the case might be, were appropriated 
to the culture of potatoes and garden regetables. 
In a feW' places only, the: treBs* failed from the in- 
sufltciency of the drain. But by opemng Ae drsun, 
and raising the ground by half a buck loM of loam, 
I found, on setting out a new strfee, it flourished 
equally with the rest. This orchard, now in eight 
years, is a most valuable one, and most d the trees 
would give half a barrel of apples. From this and 
other circumstances which have fallen within my 
observation, it appears that low land, if strong soil, 
anl^ well drained, will give a fine orchard, and pro- 
bably sooner than any other." ^ 

The next effort was made unfder totally opposite 
circumstances. '' The object was to have an dr^ 
chard on a particular spot, where the soil was thin 
and li^ht, upon a plain or flat. The holes were 
dug i)ur ieet over. The two upper strata of 
black and yellow loam, were placed aside ihe tree. 
After this, about ten inches in depth of the gravel- 
ly, or poorer earth, was taken out and carted off, 
and a horse cart load of stones upset into' the 
hole ; upon these, a part of the upper stratum, or 
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tome dirt from the side oftte road was Mattered 
io as^ to fill up theioterstioes; since which the spots 
near the trees have been cultivated by {^anting 
fo«ir hMU of potatoes roCind each tree. The result 
has been tolerably favouraWe with all ; but the 
trees having the stones placed at the roots iiave 
exceedingly outstripped the others. The dimeo^ 
sions of 4he trees in the first experiment — a rich, 
low, blade, stony soil, drained — were, at the expi- 
ratidB of eight years, fifteen to seventeen inches in 
circunilerence, one foot from the ground. Thn 
may be considered (the tree being small when set 
out) 38 a growth of about two inches a year. 
The growth in the second experiment, for six 
years, was twelve to fourteen inches, in the hdes 
m which the stones were put, one foot from the 
ground. Where no stones were put, nine inches 
was the growth. It will thus be perceived, that 
tlie vegetation was most powerful under circumstsd- 
o^ by natitre least favourable. If, then, thus much 
can be done to counteract such disadvantages, it 
•mrely offers much encouragement to our efforts, and 
leads us to hope, that not only in this, but in otfaar 
abjects, they may be beneficdaUy extehded." 

ORCHARD PRUNLVG. 

It has been remarked, that the managemen^of 
orchards is capable of being reduced to a system, 
under a few general heads, connected in the prin- 
ciple of making all trees «jn an orchard healthy, 
round, large and beautiful. There is no part of 
thi!^management,perhap8, so important, and which 
requires more skill, and at the same time is* so lit- 
tle understood, as the process of orchard pruning. 
The necessity of commencing, and annually repeat- 
ing this operation in the nursery, has already Ibeen 
inculcatea. When, this discipline is properly put 
in practice, at that early period of growth, there 
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w91 be less ^mplojmcsit for ibe prunkig Isi^eat 
«Q ftfture periods; it will nevertbelesi^ be iisfvmd 
indispeiisably WMSttssary to retrench reduiidaiit or 
jBttperfluous shoots and branches in ev^r^ successire 
year of their existem^e. *♦ To the neglect of prun- 
^g fruit tree^ in dae ses^on,^' says Mr. Fates, >^ and 
4fae unskilful manner ^of perforining it, may, >in a. 
great measure, be aseribed the bad and unfruitful 
state of some of the opchaitb in America. This 
inattention and mismanagement, aiKl^ especially, 
the not amputating dead Innbs, and extirpatii^ all 
infected parts of fruit treesf subjects them to dis- 
ease, mortification, and deaths An unpruned tree, 
left in a ' natural elate, will bear iiruit sooner th^h 
one that is pruned ; for by pruning, the parts below 
the l<»pped or amputated branches become vivipar 
^Us, and produce new kaf buds, which require 
isereral years before they will acquire sufficient 
matwity to generate ^awer buds, to produce an 
oviparous progeny; but unpruned trees |ppow »nd 
look irregular and unsightly; nor is their fruit to 
be oomparedto that of trees properly pruned sud 
managied, in order to afford them a more djusd ad- 
Tantage of the sun^and air, by means whereof th«y 
will produce fruit better in size arid quality.'* 

The two great practical errours which hare 
hitherto prevailed, and by which fruit trees hare 
strffered irreparable injui^, are, 1. Th^ seaseb of 
the year; ana 2. The awkward.and unskilful man- 
ner in which the operation has beenperformed* 
In general, the montb^ of February ^d March 
liare been considered as the preilsrable ec^ason for 
pruniiig^ and not unfrequently the .exeoutionct is 
sent into the tree with 'his exteriininQftin^ axe, 
nefaere he commenees ^n alaH>st iod^iminate 
slaiightei*9 leavii^ long projectit^ stumps, and di^ 
r^rding equally the form wd beauty of the tree, 
and the particular branches and 'SpuTs upon n^hioh 
the future crop principidiy depend* In March, 



.ihft Mp Is reteoied in the ro^s, and the bark ad- 
keres closely to the wood ; eonsequendjr, tkm 
wounda oec^^ioned by the amputatioii of branches 
hfimg exposed to the icold, penetratit^ winds and 
ivm% before the circulation of the sap, beooiaer 
dry, rotten, and cankered, and often wack open 
nearly to the#maii> trunk. In dd orchards, pai^ 
ticularly, if limbs of any ooosiderahle size are lop* 
ped ofil aeyeral inehes from the trunk, before tbei 
sap is in actiye motion, the fresh bark round the 
wood becomes dry, large cavities are formed, 
which rapidly extend towards the trunk and heart, 
and the tree is ^soon depriyed of its health and 
yigour. Tliis unskilful procedure has so long been 
in practice, that it need excite no surr^se, that a 
large proportion of our old orchai^ exnibit a nuHM 
tifyii^, disgustii^ spectacle of dead branches, rottiMoi 
atumf^ a^ hoUow truiJcs, verging to totai ruim 
The greatest cause for surprise is that our int»lli<* 
gent farmers shoidd suiTer tneir valuable landv year 
after year, to be encumbered with such worthless 

* lumbeor, fit only for the resort of yermin and ii>* 
sects ; for it may be obseryed, that the more deli^ 
Oate feathered tribe disdain to occupy such detes* 
table riuns S^ the mirpose of rearing their brood* 
The long life of different orofaank, soil and situa-» 
tion being equal, will depend, it is said, more on 
judidous pruning tha» on any other circumstaiSBe. 
Young trees differ much in their natural form and 
tendency, and the mode of pruning should yary 
accordingly. The peculiacity of ^owtb, which 
charactwizes each kind, is easily discovered yifhen 
from four to five or six years eld; and this is the 
most favourable period to complete what was begun 
in ti^e nursery, for the purpose df correctii^ ao^ 
imtural delects in their form, and givii^ the proper 
direction in their future growth. The most pro* 
per aeascm for pruning fruit trees, imquesitonably is 
when the saprjioee isf in active motion toward the 
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ektreme branchea In our New England cUni^ter . 
we haye the clearest mdications that the sap Qovf^ 
menees its circulation about the 10th . of ApriL ^ 
From this period to about the last of Mayy whether 
the buds are just opening, or the blossoms fully, ex- 
panded, the pruning should be accomplished. . It 
would, for certain reasons, howeyer,^eem advisa* 
Ue not to delay th^ operation after the first week 
in May, as the branches are then so chained with 
a full flow of sap, that the bark woidd be apt to 
'peel, whereby unseemly wounds might be left, and 
canker induced: »and besides, the undergrowthf 
whether grass or grain, might be so far adVanced 
as to suffer injury, by being trampled upQn» For 
the purpose of performing this operation in a pro* 
per manner, a saw, chisel, and pruni^ knife, must 
oe provided. It w^ next be requisite to hare at 
hand some suitable composition to apply to the 
wounded parts, to defend against wet, c6id air» or 
the scorching sun. It is immaterial whether we 
employ Forsyth's composition, or the clay as pre- 
pared for grafting, or an ointment compoMd of 
ro^, beeswax, and^ turpentine* Some prefer a 
composition of tar with a little beeswax, simmered 
together, to which some red ochre is added. Thki 
eomposition, or the abovementioned ointment, should 
be of a proper consistence to be wplied tothe 
weund witha knife, or smooth stick, and they will adr 
here, and last two years without requiring to be re* 
newed. With respect to the proper method of 
prunii^, no particular unexceptionable rules can be 
{M*escribed ; much must depend on experience and 
attentive observation. It is amoi^ the most im- 
portant rules, however, not. to amputate a large 
limb, close to the main trunk of a full grown tree, 
nor indeed a branch, which is too large at the 
place of excision t^ heal or to close over again^ as 
you may give the tree its dtoth-wound,.by openii^ 
an avenue to the air and water, which induce rot- 
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teimesB, and, in course of time, the limb or ^trutilc 
becomes hollow, frequently to the roots. In prutt- 
^ii]^, some regard must be had to soil and climate^ 
If the sitnation be wet and cold, trees should be 
pruned more open for the benefit of sun and air, 
which are less essential in a dry sandy soil, where 
the fruit npeflg better. Winter fruit trees should 
have their branches left wider asunder than sum- 
mer fruit, as they require more warmth of the 
sun than the latter. The genei^ shape .of old 
trees should be left substantially the same, that the 
ascending juices may contimie, as much as possible, 
in their estabhshed channels. Care must be taken 
not to cut away too many large limbs at a time; lest 
too large a portion of the sap should remain inac* 
tive, and thus occasion mischief. Always prune at 
a fork, and remove the lower branch, that the 
wound may be 6n the lower side rather than the 
upper side. All large limbs should be cut first at 
i^me distance from the place where they are 
to be pruned, as the weight may peel the bark, 
and leav^ a bad wound ; and in order to prevent 
the same accident, the bark, on the underside, 
should be cut through before the limb is amputat- 
ed. In every instance, after sawing off the branch, 
let the bark and edges of the stump be pared close 
and smooth with a sharp knife, and immediatly ap- 
ply the composition so as to cover the whole sur- 
face of the wound. This is more especially neces- 
sary when the operation is performed in a cold 
season, before the sap is in circulation. By this 
procedure the new growth or healing process im^- 
mediately conimences, and instead of an unseemly 
rotten cavity, as in the old method, the wound wilj^ 
during the season, if not large, be completely heal- 
ed over, and the tree remam sound and flourishing. 
It is to be observed, that the fruit of the apple 
tree k produced on short, thick, side, or termmal 
«hoots or spurs, from one to twa pr three inches 
9 
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long.: These spurs imskturally proceed from branchei 
two, three, or four years old, and as these branches 
increc^se in length, the fruit spurs increase in numr, 
her, and they continue to be fruitful for several 
years* Mr. Forsyth always leaves the branches 
of three diiferent years on the tree, and thus keeps 
them in a ccmstant bearing state ; whereas, if left 
to nature, they would <»ily produce a crop of fruit 
once in two or three years. All old ragged spurs, 
and useless snags and twigs, should be taken off 
close to the trunk; no dead limbs should be suffer- 
ed to remain, nor even thrifty branches that have 
an irregular tendency, running inwards, and rubhii^ 
against each other. Such branqhes as intersect or 
cross each other, and thus occasion confusion in the 
crown of the tree, ought to be removed, and all 
others cleared of suckers to their very extremities ; 
and indeed it will be necessary to prune out a good 
proportion of the top branches, in order to spread 
open the crown of tne tree, to admit a fr^e circu- 
lation of air and the rays of the sun, which are es- 
sentially necessary to mature and ripen the fruit. 
Those superfluous lateral branches which grow 
irregularly, and all dead wood, should be annualhr 
extirpated, to give the proper bearing branches sufli- 
cient room without injuring the beauty of the tree, 
leaving the fruit branches as nearly equidistant as 
possible. Such branches as have received any 
material injury ought to be removed. If the tree 
in its first or second sap tend to shoot abundance 
of wood, the yonng shoots should be pinched off 
while tender, out never cut while the sap is flow- 
ing, because the tree, by cutting at that time, is 
apt to run into wood, and the blossom buds liable 
to be injured by being deprived of sap. Never 
suffer a sucker to remain near the root, from one 
year to anofher, nor by any means upon the body 
or trunk, which is not intended to be perman^it. 
Those vigorous young shoots, which often spring 
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irom oM arms, near the trunk, and incline to grow 
up into the head, must be annually extirpated, lest 
they fill the tree with too much wood. A suffi- 
cient portion of fertile wood should be left in every 
part, but leave no useless branches, to exhaust the 
nutritive powers, and thereby accelerate the decay 
of the tree. Mr. Marshall, m his Rural Economy, 
observes, that ^ a redundancy of wood is the« cause 
of numerous evils. The roots, or rather the pas- 
turage which supports them, is exhausted unpro- 
fitably; the bearing wood robbed of part of its 
sustenance, and the natural life of the tree unneces- 
sarily shortened; while the superjSuous wood, 
which is the cause of this mischief, places the tree 
in perpetual danger, by giving the winds additional 
power over it, and is injurious to the bearing wood, 
by retaining the damps, and preventing a due cir- 
culation of air. The underhahging boughs weigh 
down, especially when loaded with leaves, the fruit 
bearing branches they are preying upon, givii^ 
them a drooping habit, or at least preventing their 
taking, as they ought and otherwise would, an as- 
cending direction ; while those which grow within 
the head are equally injurious in crossing and chaf- 
ing the profitable branches. The outer surface 
<»ly is aole to mature fruit properly. Every in- 
ward and every underling branch ought therefore 
to be removed. It is no uncommon sight to see 
two or three tiers of boughs pressing down hard, 
one upon another, with their twigs so intimately 
interwoven, that, even when their leaves are o^ 
a small bird can scarcely creep in among them. 
Trees thus neglected acquire, through a want of 
ventilation and exercise, a runty, stinted habit, and 
the fruit they bear becomes of a rude, inferiour 
quality. By some, we are advised never to suffer 
apple trees to begin to head short of six or eight 
feet^ for the convenience of passing under them in 
ploughing, and to admit the warming and fertilizii^ 
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influence of the sun and air to the under^owtb* 
But the horizcmtal and drooping branches are al« 
-ways the most productire of fruit, and this is less 
liable to be shaken off by the wind, and is more 
eonrenientl J gathered by hand* Those ^ho cidti^ 
Tate an orchard for the benefit of the fruit, must 
make the undergrowth a secondary consideratioif* 

HEADING DOWN OLD DECAYED APPLE TREES. 

According to Mr, Forsyth, when the tops of the 
branches of apple trees begin to die from old age 
or other cause, they^ ought hnmediately to be re-" 
generated by giving them a new top. This is done 
by cutting off a few feet of their extremities over 
the whole tree, so as to leave it in a proper form* 
If the trunk is yet tolerably sound, the new 
branches will grow thriftily, and bear luxuriantly ; 
and if you wish to vary your fruit, the sprouts, 
after one year's growth, and most frequently the 
same year, will be fit for inoculating, which suc^ 
ceeds equally well in the old as in the young treesw 
In heading down old decayed apple trees for the 
sake of symmetry, it will be necessary to cut at the 
forked branches as near as caft be to the upper 
side of the fork, cutting them in a sloping manner to 
carry off the wet, and at the same time rounding 
the edges ; and if any of the branches should have 
the canker, all the infected parts must be cut out. 
The composition must be immediately applied, to 
prevent the sun and air from injuring the naked 
inner bark. This operation should be performed 
in April or Mav, and, in the course of the summer, 
long thrifty snoots will be thrown out ; thes^ 
should not be shortened the first year, but in the 
following spring they may be cut to six or eight 
inches long, according to their strength. In the 
next spring, after the first branches are headed, the 
remaining old branches may be cut out, and these 
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will sooD fill the head of the tree with fine bearing 
woodL In three years, if properly managed, trees 
so headed will produce more and finer fruit than a 
maiden tree that has been planted upwards of 
twenty years. The method above detailed should 
be adopted with some caution, for it has been 
Ibund, tbat trees will not survive the loss of all 
their branches, if lopped ofi* in one season ; it is 
preferable, therefore, to cut and graft them partially 
every season until the whole is accomplished. 

DIRECTIONa 

For making a compoftition A>r curing diseases, defects, and mja^ 
ries in all Ic^inds of fruit and forest trees, and the method of 
preparing the trees, and la/'ing on the composition , by WiU 
liam Forsyth. 

Take one bushel of fresh cow-dung, half a busb- 
el of lime rubbish of old buildings, (that from the 
ceilings of rooms is preferable) half a bushel of 
wood^ashes, and a sixteenth part of a bushel of pit 
0r river sand : the three last articles are to be sift-* 
«d fine before they are mixed : then work them 
'Well t<^ether with a spade, and afterwards with a 
wooden baiter, until the stuff is very smooth, 
like fine plaster used for the ceiling of rooms. — 
The composition being thus made, care must be 
taken to prepare the tree properly for its applica- 
tion» by cutting away all the dead, decayed, and ii>- 

J'ured parts, till you come to the fresh sound woqd, 
eaving the surface of the wood very smooth, and 
rounding off the edges of the bark, with a draw- 
knife, or other instrument,, perfectly smooth, which 
must be particularly attended to : then lay on the 
plaster about one eighth of an inch thick all over 
the part where the wood or bark has been so cut 
away, finishing off the edges as thin as possible : 
then take a quantity of dry powder of wood-ashes, 
mixed with a sixth part of the same quantitv of 
the ashes of burnt nones : put it into a tin box, 
with holes in the top, and snake the powder on 
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the surface of the plaster till the whole Is covered 
over with it, letting it remain for half an hour 
to absorb the moisture ; then apply more powder, 
rubbing it on gently with the hand, and repeating 
the application of the powder till the whole plaster 
becomes a dry and smooth surface. Where lime 
rubbish of old buildings cannot be easily got, inkt 
pounded chalk, or common lime, after haying been 
slacked a month at least 

As the best way of usin|^ the composition is found 
by experience to be in a liquid form, it must there- 
fore be reduced to the consistence of pretty thick 
paint, by mixing it up with a sufficient quantity of 
urine and soap suds, and laid on with a painter's 
brush. The powder of wood ashes* and burnt bones 
is to be applied as before directed, patting it down 
with the nand. 

When trees are become hollow, you must scoop 
out all the rotten, loose, and dead parts of the trunk 
till you come to the solid wood, leaving the surface 
smooth; then coyer the hollow, and every part 
where the canker has been cut out, or branches lop<- 
ped off, with the composition, and as the edges grow, 
take care not to let the new wood come in contact 
with the dead, part of which it may be sometimes 
necessary to leave; but cut out the old dead wood 
as the new advances, keeping a hollow between 
them, to allow the new wood room to extend itself, 
and thereby fill up the cavity, which it will do in 
time, so as to make, as it were, a new tree. If the 
cavity be large, you may cut away as much at one 
operation as will be sufficient for three years. But 
in this you are to be guided by the size of the wood 
and other circumstances. When the new wood, ad- 
vancing from both sides of the wound, has almost 
met, cut off the bark from both .the edges, that the 
solid wood may join, which, if properly managed, it 
will do, leaving only a slight seam in the barK. If 
the tree be very much decayed, do not cut away 
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«B the dead wood at once, which would weaken the 
tree too much and endat^er its being blown down 
by the wind. It will, therefore, be necessary to 
leaye part of the dead wood at first to strengthen 
the tree, and to cut it out by degrees as the new 
wood is formed. If there be any canker or gum 
oozing, the infected parts must be pared off or* 
cut with a proper instrument. When the stem is 
very much decayed and hollow, it will be necessary 
to open the ground and examine the roots ; then 
proceed as directed for hollow peach trees. 

By using the composition in a liquid state, more 
than three fourths oi the time and labour is saved ; 
and I find it is not so liable to be thrown off as the 
lips grow, as when laid on in the consistence of 
plaster : it adheres firmly to the naked part of the 
wound, and yet easily gives way as the new wood 
and bark advance. 

In his introduction to the American edition of 
Forsyth, Mr. W. Cobbett says, "During the last 
summer, (1801,) I went with a party of friends to 
be an eye-witness of the effects (of which I had 
heard such wonders related) of this gentleman's 
mode of cultivating and curing trees ; and though 
my mind had received a strong prepossession in its 
favour, what I saw very far surpassed my expecta- 
tions. Mr. Forsyth, whose boot was not then pub- 
lished, did us the favour to show us the manuscript 
of it, acid also the drawings for the plates, which 
are now to be found at the end of the work. After 
having read those parts of the manuscript which 
more immediately referred to the drawings, we 
went into the gardens, and there saw every tree 
which the drawings were intended to represent^ and 
of which we found them to be a most exact repre- 
sentation. We examined these trees from the ground 
to the topmost branches ; we counted the joints in 
the wood ; ascertained the time and extent of its 
growth ; and, in short, verified every fact that the 
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book related To raise fine, flourishing wood fronft 
an old^ cankered, gummj, decayed st^m; to raise as 
much wood on that stem in three years as coukl 
have been raised on the finest young tree in twelve 
years; to take the rotten wood from the trunk ; to 
replace it with sound wood, actually to fill up the 
hollow, and of a mere shell to make ^ full, round, 
and solid trunk; all this seems incredible, but of att 
this we saw indubitable proof/^ In the work just 
referred to, we have the valuable observations c^ 
Peter W. Yates, esquire, of Albany, respecting For- 
syth's treatise, as follow : " Mr. Forsyth's treatise 
is well calculated to rouse the care and attention of 
gentlemen on this side the Atlantick, to the cultiva- 
tion and management of fruit trees. The pennal 
of his pamphlet, London edition, 1791, afforded him 
both satisfaction and astonishment. To renovate 
diseased trees fast hastening to decay, and to in* 
crease the quantity and meliorate the quality of the 
fruit, in the way prescribed by him, seemed almost 
incredible." But Mr. Y. was induced to make the 
experiment. Accordingly in May, 1796, he adopt- 
ed the mode of process prescribed by Fwsyth, on 
a young bearing (bonecretien) pear tree, the bark 
of which, as well as the alburnum or sapwood, and 
the heart wood, were dead from the ground up- 
wards about five feet. He cut away all the dead 
part, leaving nothing but the bark on the opposite 
side, and applied the composition. The effects were 
soon visible : the external part of the wound, which 
composed about one third part of the trunk, was ia 
a few days surrounded by a callus or lip, which 
continued to increase until the sap-flow was obstruct- 
ed and stagnated by the next autumnal frost ; but 
by the subsequent annual flow of the juices, the 
callus increased so as to fill the wounded part with 
new wood. The old and new wood united, and is 
covered with new bark. In many other instances, 
he made similar experiments on various kinds of 
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hvk trees i/vith satisfactory success. He is, there- 
fore, of opinion, that Forsyth's remedy affords a radi- 
cal cure for diseases, defects, and injuries in all kinds 
of fruit trees, and thait in pruning, especially where 
large amputations are made, the composition ought 
always to be applied, as it prevents the exuding of 
the yegetable juices through the wounded parts^ 
aids am precipitates the healing of the wounds, 
promotes the vigour and health of the tfees, and 
adds to the size and flavour of the fruit. 

The coiDposition of Mr. Forsyth does not, at this 
^y, sustain such high reputation as formerly. It 
18 not supposed to possess great efficacy as a medica- 
ment when applied to diseased trees; and for the 
purpose of detence against wet and heat, it is not 
perhaps preferable to an ointment composed of ro- 
sin, beeswax, and turpentine. * It is probable, that 
a compositicHi consisting of clay, tempered with 
horse dung and urine, would be found of equal utili- 
ty. We are not unacquainted with instances of 
surgeons acquiring ^eat celebrity by the applica- 
ti<»i of certain medicaments to old ulcers; wnen in 
verity the cure was effected by the efforts of na- 
ture. 



MEANS OF PRESERVING THE HEAWH AND VIGOUR OF 
FRUIT TREES, 

To promote the health and vigour of fruit trees, 
Mr. Forsyth recommends the followii^ method, and 
it has been practised in our country with the most 
decided advantage. Take any quantity of urine and 
soap si|ds, and aiM fresh cow dung, and a little slack- 
ed lime, sufiicient to bring it to the consistence of 
very thick white-wash or paint. After having 
removed, all cankery parts, and scraped off the 
roi^h bark or moos from tl^ trees, this mixture is 
to be applied to the stems and branches with a 
brush) in tbe same manner as the ceiling or walls of 
10 
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a room are white-washed. This, if done in Mair^h 
or April annually, will efTectually desjroj the e^ 
of insects, and prevent moss from growing on the 
trunk and branches ; it will also contribute to the 
nourishment of the tree, and render the bark heal* 
thy, so that in the course of the first or second sum- 
mer, a fine new bark of a fresh and green ap- 
pearance, takes the place of the old one. If thia 
application be repeated in autumn, after the fall of 
the leaves, it wtl have a salutary tendency in de- 
stroying the eggs of numerous insects that hatch in 
autumn and winter. For the same purpose of For- 
syth's mixture^ white-washing with lime has been 
practised, and found very beneficial in producing 
similar good effects. The apdication of strong, 
undiluted soft soap is employed by Mr, Ogden, of 
Flushing, Long Island. Tne soap applied by means 
of a brush, destroys the moss and softens the bark, 
and, when washed off by rain, acts as a manure to 
the roots. When Mr. 0. began this process, hi 
trees were covered with moss and old scaly bark, 
and bore bad crop ; but in two years all the oM 
bark dropped ofi^ and the trunks became as smooth 
as a young poplar. The soaping may be done ^t 
any season, and repeated, if necessary. 

A correspondent of the Caledonian horticultural 

society, (Scotland,) recommends clay paint for the 

destructfon of insects, and the mildew on fruit trees. 

The instfttctions are, that you take a quantity of 

the most tenacious brown clay that can be obtained; 

diffuse among it as much soft water as will bring it 

to the consistence of soft cream or paint; pass it 

through a fine sieve, so that it mav be made per^- 

jfectly smooth and unctuous, and treed from any 

gritty particles. With a painter's brush dipped iii 

the clay paint, go carefully over the whde tree, 

not excepting the young shoots. This layer, wbdn 

it becomes dry, forms a hard crust, which, envelop- 

r 
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11^ tj^e insects closely, completely destroys thei^ 
wwithotit doing the smallest injury either to the hark 
or buds« 

Whatever promotes a free circulation of the sap, 
us cleaiiiijg the bark from scales, and scraping it to 
make it tender and yielding; and whatever helps to 
perfect the maturation of the sap in the leaves of 
tlie tree, by giving them a full exposure to the sun 
and dir, as by cutting out the central branches when 
the head is too bushy, and giving it an expanded 
form, pi motes the growth, general health, and 
productiveness of the tree. 

In case the trees are observed to be hide-abound^ 
is it is termed, when the bark cracks by reason of 
the stem growing faster than the bark, it will be 
necessary to pass, the point of a knife perpendicih 
larly thresh the outer bark only, from the^round 
as high as the branches, taking care not to injure 
the inner bark. It not unfrequeixtly happens, that 
from the intense rays of the sun of summer, striking 
nearly at right angles, the sap on the south side of 
the trees becomes so coagulated as to occasion the 
dteath of the bark; canker endues, and finally, the 
tree, itself is entirely destroyed. As a remedy for 
this serious evil, a coat of the abovementioned clay 
paiot9 or Forsyth^s composition, it is presumed will 
prove effectual 

MEANS or PREVENTINO THE FLOWERS AND FRUIT FALL- 
ING OFT, AND OF RETARDING THEIR OPENING. 

The means proposed to retard the opening of 
flowers, consist m making, in the autumn, a ligature 
ea the stems of the young trees ; that compression 
slackens the motion of the sap^s rising, and the tree 
blossoms the later. Fruits are also liable to fall off 
aa well as flowers. We see trees, which, after hav- 
m^ had a great abundance of flowers, are covered 
witli youi^ fruit, that prpmkes the most plentiful 
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crop; but it sometimes ha|^ens ^ that thej almost 
all drop off. This accident is too frequeirt with ap^^ 
and pear trees. The way to remedy this incmiye- 
nience, is, to sprinkle the root or foQt of the trees, 
when they are in blossom, with five or si;K buckets 
of water; and to preserve the humidity, the bottom 
must be covered with straw, which prevents too 
hasty an evaporation of the water : by these means 
the flowers and buds are preserved from falling off. 



DISEASES AND OTHER INCIDENTS WHICH RENDER FRUIT 
TR£ES UNPRODUCTIVE. 

All the maxims relative to fruit trees, it is said, 
feentre in the word health. The great object of the 
fruit farmer, says Marshall, is to produce a crop 
every year; and nothing is more likely to obtain it, 
than keeping the trees in perfect health, and en- 
deavouring to prevent their bearing beyond their 
strength, in a general fruit year. The enemies of 
fruit trees, says the author, are a reduncfetncy of 
wood, moss, spring frosts, blights, insects, an excess 
of fruit, old age. To these should be added canker. 
Some of them are beyond human reach, but most 
of them are within the control of art. The term 
blight is of vague signification. Black bl^hting winds 
are talked of every where, but no de&iite idea is 
any where affixed to the expression. That corn 
and fruit become unproductive without any visible 
cause, and that fruit trees are liable to be infected 
with insects, are certainly facts. Bi|t whether in- 
sects be the cause or the effect of blights, does not 
appear to be yet settled. With respect to blights, 
all the assistance which art can render, is to keep 
the trees in a state of healthfulness, and prevent, 
as much as possible, an excess of fruit. As old age 
cannot be prevented, we have only to consider how 
the productiveness of trees may be protracted* I 
have seen, says he, healthy bearing apple .treM 
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"whieh now wear their second top. . The first tops 
%e!ng worn out, were cut off, and the stumps saw- 
grafted. Sometimes we see trees so far gone in 
decay, that their productiveness no longer repays 
their incumbrance of the soil. How injudicious, in 
aueh case, is the conduct of the proprietor, Avho 
permits such trees to remain year after year, im- 
oibing and wasting the substance of his soil ! Moss 
is chiefly, perhaps, owing to the nature of the soil, 
and cannot be altogether prevented ; but it may in 
most cases, be checked, and its evil effects in a great 
measure avoided. " I have seen several orchards," 
observes our author, " in which the trees were al- 
most entirely subdued by this vegetable vermin* 
Some of the trees with, perhaps, only one bough 
left alive, and others entirely killed, and yet suffer- 
ed to remain, an incumbrance to the ground, and a 
disgrace to the country." It would appear, by the 
above observations of Mr. M., that the same culpa- 
ble neglect.in the management of fruit trees prevails 
in England as in our own country. 

Blight, says another writer, means, the effects of 
cold winds, or hoar-frosts on the foliage and blos- 
i0ms of trees. Easterly winds, accompanied with 
fogs, often produce bligiits ; the buds are nipped, 
tnd the tender vessels burst, innumerable insects 
goon appear, and the branches become withered. 
" By accident," says Dr. Mease, " Mr. Cooper of 
New Jersey,^ discovered some years since, that a 
tree upon which a number of iron hoops and other 
articles of iron had been hung, remained free from 
blight, while all the rest sufiered severely. Since 
that year he has constantly encircled two or three 
branches of every tree with an iron hoop, and with 
uniform success. As a proof, he pointed out one 
tree with a withered limb near the top, and ob- 
served, that he had neglected to defend it last year. 
Hiilosophers may speculate as to the theory of the 
(^ration of the iVon, and cause of the blast, but 
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practical men will be contented with a knowledge 
of the important fact, which comes from a man oi 
jud^ent and of an observing disposition, who has 
agam and again satisfied himself that no deception 
or accidental circumstance occurred, by reference 
to which the preservation of his hooped trees could 
be accounted for.*' 



CANKER. 

Apple trees are very liable to be affected with 
the canker. This disease occasions the bark to 
grow rough and scabby, and turns the wood affect'- 
ed to a rusty brown colour ; and if no remedy be 
applied, will in time kill the tree. It is by some 
described as a sort of gangrene, which usually be- 
gins at the extremities of the branches, and pro- 
ceeds towards the trunk, killing the tree in two or 
three years. Peter Yates, esquire, of Albany, ob- 
serves, that his fruit trees became affected with 
the canker, generally appearing on the southwest 
side of the body or trunk of the' tree. The bark of 
the infected part at first appeared dark, and at 
length rough, wrinkled, cracked, and dead. The in- 
fection annually increased; it communicated to the 
alburnum or sap wood ; the circulation of the sap- 
juice was obstructed ; it gradually diminished ; it 
stagnated ; and the tree perished. The general opi- 
nion respecting the cause of this disease is, that it 
proceeds chiefly from the nature of the soil. Mr. 
Forsyth, however, proves from experience, that it 
originates from the following circumstances, name- 
Iv: injudicious pruning; leaving the footstalks of 
fruit on trees after it has been gathered; bruises, 
arising from the use of ladders in collecting fruit ; 
and dead shoots, left on trees during the summer. 
But, says Mr. Yates, ** it seems extraordinary, that 
the fruit trees in this climate are almost invariably 
affected on the southimst side of the trunk or body 
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•f the trefes. There it generally comtuenceW, and 
eoDtinues to increase annually, until the infection ig 
communicated to the limbs. , If I might be per- 
mitted to hazard an opinion, I would account for it 
as follows : That it is caused by the hot rays of 
the meridian sun, which in that direction is most 
powerful, and strikes the tree nearly at right an- 
gles. The south side of trees grows faster, for 
there the vegetation is more rapid, than the north : 
this may be seen by the concentrick rings of a tree 
when cut or sawed into logs. Fruit trees gene- ' 
rally incline to the northeast, which exposes their 
trunks to the influence of that luminary in the 
spring, when the sap-juice is subject to alternate 
freezing and thawing. The motion of the sap 
(which ascends in the vernal months in all deci- 
duous trees) is accelerated by the hot rays of the 
sun at southwest. It is retarded and stagnated in 
the cool of the nights, whereby the irritability of 
the vegetable vessels is decreased for want of a 
sufficient stimulus of heat ; and by this alternate 
thawing and freezing of the sap-juice, and particu- 
larly on the southwest side of tne tree, where the 
tun's rays are most powerful, the vegetation is at 
last destroyed, and mortification ensues." It fre- 
quently happens, that scions for grafting are taken 
firom infected trees ; and the young trees produced 
in this way are, as might be expected, peculiarly 
obnoxious to the disease. From whatever cause 
the canker may arise, Mr. Forsyth directs all the 
diseased parts to be cut out with a sharp instru- 
ment ; and if the inner white bark be affected, this 
also must be cut away, until no appearance of in- 
fection remains. The composition must then be 
applied. This method Mr. Yates has found by 
experience to prove effectual. (See directions for 
making and laying on the composition, page 69.) 
Mr. Cooper, of New Jersey, has found the best 
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remedy for canker to be a composition of rosin, 
tallow, and beeswax, of a proper cpnststence to 
stick, after -taking off all the dead parts. 

MOSS, AND SCALY BARK, AND DECORTICATION. 

. Fruit trees, in all soils, and in all situations, are 
liable to have their trunks covered with moss, aud 
their bark rough and scaly. Besides the unseemly 
appearance, fruit trees suffer much injury by these 
causes, if suffered to continue without a remedy. 
The moss is easily removed by scraping with the 
back of *a knife, and rubbing with a cloth, after a 
rain, or in damp weather ; and the scaly bark may 
with equal facility be scraped off with a hoe or 
knife. This operation should be performed every 
spring, and immediately after, the trunks and larger 
branches should receive a proper coat of some of 
the compositions already mentioned. Either the 
washing with the liquids, or the application of un- 
diluted soap, (see page 74^ will enectually remove 
any remains of moss, and, if occasionally repeated, 
the health and vigour of the trees will be re- 
stored, and in two years the bark will appear fresh 
and smooth. In some diseased condition of the 
bark of apple trees, the experiment of disbarking 
the whole trunk from the ground to the branches, 
has been successfully practised. Dr. S. L. Mitchell, 
of New York, in the summer of 1799, deprived 
the whole body of one of his apple trees of the 
bark, without injury to its leaves or fruit; and in 
two months an entire new coat of bark was found 
surrounding the wood on every side. Dr. M., 
however, observes, that .though he has several 
times been witness of the harmlessness of the prac- 
tice, it looked to him still like a very violent and 
hazardous remedy. This sort of decortication is 
by no means a novelty. Many ancient writers 
have observed, that in cases where the outer bark 
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has beeomB roogfa and full of chinks, so 'that small 
^seets deposit their eggs and produce their lary® 
below tliis bark, it is a good practice entirely to re*- 
snove it. Of late years, Mr. Knight practised de» 
cortication on some old fruit trees, particularly red* 
streak apples, and found the new growth thus pro* 
duced quite surprising, so that the growth of some 
trees, deprived of their bark in IBOl, exceeded in 
the summer of 1802 the increase of fhe fire pre>- 
ceding years taken tc^ether. This method has 
been adopted in various parts of New England, some- 
times with complete success, and again, the result 
has been the entire destruction of the trees. This 
failure is attributed, by an ii^enious writer m the 
Maaaachusetts Agricultural Kepository, to a want 
of skill in the operator ; observing, that hehas seen 
a young apple tree in the town of Hallowell, which, 
jon account of some defect, was stripped of its 
bark about ten years prior to his writmg, the 
loi^fist day of June, and which stfll lives and bears 
fruit. Much of its success, it is said, depends <m 
the proper time and manner of performing the oper 
ration* It should be done while the tree is in the 
lull flow of sap, about the middle of June, or on 
the longest day of that month, and the bark should 
be peeled off entirely smooth to the alburnum. It 
is scarcely probable, however, that our farmers 
wdl be disposed to resort to this troublesome and 
UDcertaki expedient, when the milder methods 
above described wiir answer eveij purpose. 

Fruit trees are liaUe to have their bark torn o|r 
by field mice, sheep, and various accidents ; to re- 
medy which, take some strips of bark from a ti^e 
of the same species, about two or three inches in 
width, and place four or five of them, according to 
the size of the wound, perpendicularly round the 
naked part. The edges of the torn bark being cut 
smooth, the sound bark should be a little raised, 
and the slips inserted beneath it to promote the 
11 
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circulation of the sap* The slip are no&t to be 
bound Quite tight iifith rope-yarn, and the compo- 
sition ot Forsyth, or a mixture of loam and cow- 
dung, must be applied, and this covered with a 
coarse cloth. This method of treatment has been 
successfully practised; the slips adhere closely, 
and, being full of sap, soon become firm and smooth. 
Instead of bark slips, small twigs may be success* 
fully applied in a similar manner. 



SPRING FROSTS, AND OTHER CAUSES AFFECTING THE 
BLOSSOMS. 

: Every cultivator of fruit trees has experienced 
more or less disappointment in his expected crop of 
apple, pear, and other fruit trees, alter having ex- 
hibited the fairest prospect in the vernal seasixi. 
While in full blossom, and the fruit just beginning to 
form, the petals are cast ofi^ like the dead leaves iq 
autumn. This incident is said to be occasioned by 
warm and dryii^ winds, by which the vigour of the 
trees is diminished. In one instance it appears that 
a remedy has been successfully applied, and the loss 
and inconvenience prevented. J. Sowerby, esquire, 
in the spring of 1815, observed that the drying 
winds generally succeeded the blossoming of his 
fruit trees ; the whole used to be blown off about 
the time of the setting of the young fruit. Deem- 
ing it probable that a good dose of water at the 
roots would strengthen the tree, and save the fruit, 
the experiment was tried, and the good effect was 
perceived in twenty-four hours; the yout^ fruit 
then resisted the attack of the winds, and a large 
crop was produced. Not only were the trees ena- 
bled to produce their fruit in abundance,: but also to 
increase them in size to nearly double. The blos- 
soms of apple trees are liable to be injured or de- 
stroyed by various other causes; as severe cold, a 
hazy state of the atmosphere, frosts, and insects of 
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marious kimk; and Mr« Knight has remailced^ that 
thej also fail frequently from want of impregnation 
when the weather is unusually hot and dry, or when 
cold winds preyail, as he often observed the farina 
to wither and die on the antheras in such seasons. 

Spring frosts are an enemy, against which per- 
haps it is most difficult to guard orchard trees. ^^ bry 
frosts,'' says Marshall, " are observed to have no 
other effects than keeping the blossoms back ; con- 
•equently, are frequently serviceable to fruit trees. 
But wet frosts, namely, frosts after a rain, or a fog- 
gy air, and before the trees have had time to dry, 
are very injurious even to the buds. An instance 
is mentioned, in which a flying hazy shower in the 
evening was succeeded by a smart frost ; that side 
of the trees, against which the haze drove, was en- 
tirely cut off, while the opposite side, which had 
escaped the moisture, likewise escaped the effect of 
the frost Much, however, may depend on the 
etrei^th of the blossoms. When the buds form, 
and the blossoms break forth with unusual vigour, 
they are enabled by their own strength to set com- 
mon enemies at defiance. But, on the contrary, 
when the blossoms sicken in the bud, and those 
which open are weak and lai^uid, scarcely an ap- 
ple will be produced. The assistance, therefore, 
required from art, in this case, is by keeping the 
trees in a healthy, vigorous state^ to enable them to 
throw out a strength of bud and blossom; and by 
keeping them thin of wood, to give them an oppor- 
tunity of drying quickly before the frost sets ia" 
Apple blossoms are, in some seasons, injured by the 
devastations of an uncommon number of insects pro- 
duced from a species of black flies, which deposit 
their e^gs in the bud at its first opening, and wnich,. 
by feeding on the heart of the bud, soon occasion it 
to contract and drop. To remedy this fatal effect, 
we are advised to collect heaps of loi^ dung, wet 
str£^w, weeds, &:c., to dispose tnem in different parts 
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of the orchvi^ and set fire to ibe bes^ in ihadk 
quarter from which the wind blows, so that thd 
smoke may thoroughly fumigate all the trees* Thus 
the insects, which are supposed to be brc^fat by 
the wind, will be prerented fromrdeposituig their 



CANKER WORM. 

Of all the numerous tribes of insects which ii>* 
fest fruit trees, and disappoint the hopes of the cuU 
titator, the canker worm^ during the years of iti 
prevalehee, is the most to be dreaded. This d€M 
^tructive insect has, therefore, baffled the efforts tjl 
man, and, in despite of all means of prevention ad 
yet d^yised, commits its depredations, and deprive* 
whole orchards of foliage and fruit. The nritter^ 
w moth, rises from the earth in. the spring, eoncealt 
itself during the day in holes and crevices under the 
loose bark of apple tress, and may be easily found 
by eeatching. The male has wings, but the feiiKile 
appears to have none ; they are enabled, however^ 
to ascend the trunk of the tree, and crawl towardd 
the extremities of the twigs, where they deposit 
their eggs, dnd as soon as the leaves unfold and 
sprout forth, the worm bursts from the egg and 
Commences its ravages. The worms soon spin fof 
themselves long threads, similar to those of spiders, 
by which they are suspended in the air, and wafted 
by the wind from ite^ to tree, and from otae ad* 
joining orchard to another, preying voraciously upM 
the foliage, and giving the ti^es the appearance of 
being burnt. Professor Peck, of Cambridge, has 
favoured the publick with thie most satii^actory 
4listory of this msect, which has yet appeared. Ac* 
cording to him, the worms descend by the trunks 
of the trees in June, and immure themselves in the 
earth near the trunks, and rarely, if ever, more 
thaift three to four feet distant; in gra&s land from 



me to §&at hachm deep, and in ploughed hod not 
»ore than to the deptn of seren or eight inches 
He has also ascerts^ed that a part of the canker 
moths-rise in the autunHD and deposit their eggs^ 
They are such as were an inch or two below the 
surface ; those which lie deeper are not affected bj 
the tmnsient changes of the atmosphere in Novem- 
ber, and do not rise till the spring. The chrtisalis 
state comes in twentj*four hours after the larrefc 
kas penetrated the earth, and it appears that the 
insects are soon perfect, since a course of warn 
weather has been found to raise some of them from 
the earth in November. Those which rise in No* 
rember are. not very numerous^ compared with 
those which rise in the spring, but beii^ very pra* 
* iifi^k, are exceedingly injurious, if no means are 
taken to prevent their ascending the trees ; as the 
winter's frost does not kill the eggs. The wcurmth 
of the seascMGt at the time of the descent iato the 
ioil is favourable to the perfect development of the 
insect in the chrysalis, particularly those wfaich^lNk 
nearest the surface, wiiile thoBe at tlie depth c^ 
eix or seven inches are longer in coming to maturi^ 
ty. The first are perfect in September, and re*^ 
quire only to be excited to burst from their con* 
feiement ; but they caimot be excited until they 
have passed through a degree of cold sufficient to 
make them sensible of the mild temperature of the 
litmosphere which occurs in November. The ex^ 
citabihty of such as lie deeper, and are not access!* 
ble by cold till a later period of the season, is not 
eo soon accumulated, nor are they sensible of slight 
changes of temperature, which affect only the sur- 
face } they^ therefore, do not leave the earth tiH 
the sprii^, when the warmth of the air is loiter 
contiiAuea, and penetrates to the depth at whjch 
they lie. To prevent the dreadful ravines of the 
canker Worm, tne great object is to keep the female 
from ascending the trees. For this ^rpose vari- 
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ous methods haye been proposed A writer is 
Carey's American Museum, August, 1792, sajs, 
'^Canker worms iieFer destroy apple trees which 
stand on a stiff clay, or in low ground, where water 
stands long in the spring. The reason for this is 
obvious. The canker worm, about the 10th of 
June, descends into the earth, there to lie till the 
next spring, when the miller rises and aseends the 
trees. This worm is not strong, nor furnished with 
the necessary implements for digging into a hard, 
stiff clay ; of course it cannot bury itself in clay, and 
is not fond of gravel. The writer therefore pro* 
poses to lay a covering of stiff clay round trees which 
stand on sand or other light earth. This covering 
or layer may be thrown upon the top of the naturs3 
soil, which may be removed to the depth of a few - 
inches. If the etay be laid on in summer, after the 
descent of the worm, it may prevent the miller from 
rising in the spring; if when the worm is upon the 
tree, it may prevent its finding a lodging; but as in 
the' latter case, the worm might travel some dis» 
tance beyond the limits of the layer, it might be bet*- 
ter to form the layer round the tree after the de* 
scent of the worm in June." 

According to Dr. Dean's New England Farmer, 
it is now about eighty years since New Eiigland 
was first visited by these destructive insects. He 
observes, if any person could invent some easy, 
cheap, and effectual method of subduii^ them, he 
would merit the thanks of the publick, and more 
especially of every owner of an orchard. Several 
methods have been tried with some degree of sue* 
cess. 1. Tarring. A strip of canvass is put round 
the body of the tree, before the |;round is open in 
the spring, and well smeared with tar. Tne fe- 
males, in attempting to pass over it, stick fast and 
perish. But unless the tarrii^ be renewed very 
frequently, it will' become hard, and permit the in* 
sects to pass safely over it. And renewing the 
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iar in season is too apt to be neglected, through 
hurry of business ana forgetfulness. The insects 
are so amazingly prolifick, that if ever so few of 
them get up, a tree is ruined, at least for the en- 
suing season. 2. The pasturing of swine in an or- 
chard Dn Dean supposes to be an excellent me- 
thod^- where it can conreniently be done. With 
. their snouts and their feet they will destroy many 
of the insects before they come out of the ground ; 
and he has never known any orchard constantly 
used as a hog-pasture, wholly destroyed, or even 
made wholly unfruitful by worms. But this me- 
thod cannot always be taken ; and if it could, he 
does not suppose it would be quite effectual. He 
considers tarring as the preferable antidote, and 
gives the following directions for applying the arti- 
cle in the most eftectual manner. 

In the first place, it is necessarv to begin the ope- 
ration very early in the year. Not observing this 
caution has occasioned the want of success which 
many have complained of; for it is certain that the 
bugs will begin to pass up as soon as the ground is 
so much thawed, that they can extricate them- 
selves ; which is, in some years, as early as Feb- 
. ruary. Therefore, to make sure work, it is best 
to begin as soon as the ground is bare of snow in 
that month, that the first thawing of the ground 
may not happen before the trees are prepared ; 
for beginnir^ after ever so few of the insects have 
gone up, the labour will all be lost. Another 
thing to be observed is, to fill the crevices of the 
bark with clay mortar before the strip of linen or 
canvass is put on, that the insects may not find any 
passages for them under it. tiaving put on the 
strip, which should be at least three inches wide, 
drawn it close, and strongly fastened the ends to- 
gether, a thumb-rope of tow should be tied round 
the tree, close to the lower edge of the strip. 
The design of doing this is, that the tar may not 
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&ip, nor ran down on the bark of the treo, whkh 
would injure it When all the trees of an orchard 
are thus prepared, let the strips be pfentifulhr 
smeared with cold tar, put on with a brush, ft 
should be renewed once a daj without faiL The 
best time is soon after sun-set^ because the insects 
are wont to pass up in the erening, and the tar 
will not harden sp much in the night as in the dw, 
faecaiKe of the damjmess of the air« The €bu|r 
task must be renewed, and performed with thie 
greatest care, tfll the latter end of Ma^, or till the 
time when the hatching of the worms is commorijr 
nrer, which will be eailier or later, aoeording to 
• the difierence of climate. 

^aether mode of tarring, and which bids &ir to 
•be preferred to the foregoing, is as follows: Take 
two prettj wide pieces of board; plane them'; 
make senncirculaT notches in eaeh, fitting them to 
the stem or body of tibe tree ; and fasten them to- 
gether securely at the ends, so that the most vu^ 
lent winds and storms may not dis|dace nor stir 
them. The orevices betwixt the boards and ^ tbe 
tree may be easily stopped with rags or taw: 
then smear the under sides of the boards with 
tar. The tar being defended from the direct mys 
of the sun, will hold its tenacity the longer, and, 
. therefore, will not need to be frequently renewed ; 
and the trees may be secured more m this way 
it€»n the dripping of the tar, as a margin of two 
c»r three incnes, next to the tree, may be left vor 
smeared. • 

' ^ The remedy of tarring,"- says professor Peck, 
^' was probably first su^ested by the structure of 
4he female insect, whicfi, happily for man, has no 
wings. If this remedy were diligently and univer- 
Nsally used, it would very likely rid us of this pest ; 
it must, indeed, be granted, at a considerable ex- 
pense. But the nej^igence^ of maify will counter- 
jact the yigilance of a £sw, whatever remedy may 



Id pit>poi^ed or ifedorered. Mr. P. tBCommei^ 
lat' Turoii^ up the ground carefully in October, 
SMBi far as the branches of a tree extend, to half a 
spade's depth or fiye inches, so as completely to 
minert the surface. A great number of ehrysalids 
would thus be exposed to the air and sun, and of 
oourse be destroyed. 2dly. Breaking the clods and 
raioothins the surface with a rake, and passing a 
heavy roller over it, so as to make it yery hard, 
wd Without cracks. By these two operations eye- 
ly yedt^ of their downward path would be com* 
pletely obliterated^ and if any remained undisturb- 
ed below the stratum of earth which has been 
turned up, they must remaia there, as it is utterly 
itnpossible for them to force their way in the moth 
OS* iniller state, through such an obstfuction as this 
layei* of earth would oppose to them. In grass 
grounds the sods should be turned with the grass 
sidladown, and jplaced side by side, so as to be roll- 
ed; the earrth irom which they were taken should 
be loosed and rolled also* It is probable, that with 
tUs treatment no moths would rise m the fall. The 
winter's frosts would beaye^and oraok the smootii 
turface, but it might be smoothed and hardened hf 
the rdler or other means, in March, with much less 
trouble, time, and expense, than the long course of 
tarring requires. As lime, when slacked, is reduced 
to an impalpable powder, and is thus well adapted 
to close the least openkig^ in the surface to wliich 
it may be washed * ny rains, Mr. P. is inclined to 
think; its good effects are produced in this way as 
Well as by its caustick quality.'' 

Mr. Kenrick's method of destroying the Canker Worm. 

John Kenriek, esquire, of Newton, proposes as 

follows : From any time in June, after the worms 

haye entirely disappeared, until the 20th of Octo- 

her, let the whde of the soil surrounding the trees, 

12 
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(o the extent ftt least of four feet from the tfotd^ 
and to a suitable depth, be dog upend oatrted wmtf 
to a distance from any trees the canker wonoaaM 
in the habit of feeding upon; and let there be n* 
turned an equal quantity of compost, or rich eartli 
mtermixed with manure. The earth taken Bkub 
the trees, wiH make a substantial ingredient Ml 
compost If a few straggling canker worms appew 
on smy of the trees the spring fc^lowii^^ let such 
trees be marked, that the operation maybe repeafr 
od the succeeding summer. The process proposed 
will not only accelerate the growth, and increase 
the fruitfulness of the trees, but will prore a cob* 
aiderable guard to them agabst the depredatioDS 
of moles in the winter following; advantages which 
will abundantly outweigh the whole expMse. But 
the pre-eminent advantage obtained, will be to have 
captured those destructive invaders, broken up 
and completely destroyed their encanpmeirta. 
Annual tarring, the only remedy in general ude, 
instead of being beneficial to the trees, is aHewed 
on all hands to be injurious. The seasons benjg 
variable, it requires considerabfe care and sicSl- to 
know when to begin; if one day too late, some of 
the canker moths will have ascended the treee; 
if four days too early, so much laboiir and tar 
are lost. The same difficulty occurs in knowing 
when to cease tarring. The business nnat he 
attended to exactly in the right time, whether 
it rain or shine, and the operation repeated 
considerably more than twenty times in every 
season ; and the average of various estimates of 
the annual expense of tarring each tree amounts 
to full ten cents. The method I have proposed, 
says Mr. K., appears to be perfectly aaapted to 
the convenience of the practical farmer. He will 
avoid the trouble and expense of purchasing and 
applying tar, lime, or any other article; he can 
perform the operation when most at lemire, and 



wMk A Mrt^ prospect d ample reward for his 
kildiir^ ^i^ea if do danm^ were apprehended from 
tlie ^Mfeer vform i aad if the operation is perform- 
4bA ie Jimey he eaa raise a crop of potatoes round 
^ftB Hmm the first seasoiL Hence it is obvious, 
iAatae^eMl r^ important advantages will be ob- 
4amed in addition to the prime object ; and the 
Wttd«ni farmer, who adopts this method, will 
iiavje in view the most, if not the whple, of the M- 
lowm^^distinct objects: 
'" h &ttermmatien oi the canker worms. 

SL Grdwth of the trees. 

8. Froitliilness of the trees^ 

4. Defence ligainst the moles^ 

6. Several crops of potatoes. 

0. Maaufecture of compost* 

Mn £#nrick never having h^d anj canker worm* 
m his farmi) could not persooallj jprove the efficacy 
flf the jQetiiM)d pr^osed, by actual experiment. But 
•tshicmld be fitroHgly recommended to the attention 
of.Cidtivators of c^chards, and it is hoped the pub- 
Jiek tMj be made acquainted with toe result of 
#v*ty tri^. . 

' John Lowell, esquire, (Mass. AgricuL Repo&) 
dbserveS) that ^ the expense of tarring an orcnard 
lor several yearS) together with the injury sustain- 
ed by the trees in me common mode of doing it, 
will be neariy equivalent to a total loss. The im* 
f^ovements, mtrodueed by Mr. Parsons, and other 
cultivators) of surrounding the trees with canvass 
and rope-yarn, and stopping the descent of the tar 
* by a bandage of coarse hemp^ together with the 
mxttire of the tar with oil, so as to keep it longer 
in a soft state, have very much diminished the in- 
convenience of the old practice. Still much re- 
mains to be desired. The process is imperfect, un^- 
less performed as faithfully in the fall as in the 
•pring* If your neighbours are inattentive, yon 
may be subjected to this labour for ten or twenty 
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yeare^ and your orcbardi will 8eai:cely pny tlMiHltt-* 
tinued and accumulated expense* . SomeUiJi^g fii»- 
ther seems to be desirable ; some mode toMe moh 
pie, less expensive, more effectual- In the soutlumi 
states, I perceive, some persws are still igmwiuat^Qf 
the natural history of this iDsecty aud regiFH tb^M 
has not been examined and described by s^e&tiiidk 
mea We have nothix^ left to he desired on thib 
head. The description of the canker worm^i^by 
professor Peck, is very satisfactory, and c^y ledVM 
us to regret that the same in^mity could not h$iye 
devised some speedy, simfJe mode of extirpating or 
checking them. Until some effectual mode is di»» 
Covered, I think we should nxake coof^tapt experi- 
ments, and communicate fully the reauUs, ia.the 
hope that if our trials shall no.t prove in er^j .eMa 
successful, they m^y stimulate others to more^ hap 
py ones* ^ j #o 

. ^ I had understood that Mr. Josiah KDap«%r<^B<|fik> 
ton, was induced to try the effect of air*slatf4^d liia^ 
He put it round one of his trees in the spi*iitt of 
1814, and I have been assured, not only bf Eij^ 
but by another respectable friend who examioeditf 
that it was fully successful The tree wa^ in a 
small garden in Boston, surrounded with other trees, 
which were filled with the ^ worms, and tt^s em 
wholly escaped, except that a few appeared to have 
attacked its extremities, where they were in^eriock* 
ed with the other trees. I mentioned this fact to 
a Rhode Island gentleman, who informed me that, 
in that state, they had used the rubbish collected 
from the breaking of flax, and it had effectually pre> 
vented the rise of the insect. I resolved to make 
the experiment of lime on an extensive scale* .Am 
the insects rise in the fall, I determined to |Hit the 
lime on in autumn. For this purpose I had the 
turf dug in around sixty apple trees, and the earth 
laid smooth. I then took three hogsheads of effete 
or air-slacked lime^ and strewed it an inch thiek 
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raoni'txtf 'tr^es^ to the extent of about tiro or three 
£Mt b&m the roots, so that the whole diameter of 
the optMDg was from four to six feet. I tarred 
these treM as well as the others, and although I 
hed worms or grubs on most that were not limed, 
I did not catch a single grub where the trees were 
limed* I do not mean to speak with confidence ; I 
Mi, however, strongly encouraged to believe the 
remedy perfect It was ascertained by professor 
PedL, that the insect seldom descended into the 
ground at a greater distance than three or four feet 
from the trunk, and to the depth of four inches, or 
that the greater part come within that distance. 
The lime is known to be destructive to all animal 
Birintances, and I have little doubt that it actually 
decompose and destroys the insect in the chrysahs 
state ; at leasts I hope this is the case. There are 
ttany reasons which should encourage the repeti-^ 
tieQ of this experiment. The digging round the 
4rec0 is highly useful to them, while tarring is very 
iojiirious* The expense is not great ; a man can 
dj§ roimd fifty large trees in one day. The lime is 
a most salutary manure to the trees. After the 
•p«>t has been once opened and limed, the labour 
of keeping it open will not be great. Three 
hogsheads of air^^^lacked lime, or sweepings of a 
lime store, will suffice for fifty trees, and will cost 
three dollars. As it is done but once a year, I think 
it cannot be half so expensive as tarring. I repeat 
it, sir, that I mention my experiment with great dif- 
fidence, as being the first of my own knowledge. 
It may induce several persons to try it in difierent 
places, and where trees are surrounded with others 
which are treated differently. All I pray is, that 
it may prove to be successful, and relieve us from 
this dreadful scourge, which defaces our country, 
while it impoverishes and disappoints the farmer. 
If it shoula succeed, Mr. Knapp wilt merit the 
thanks of the publkk for his ingenious experiment.^ 
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The foregoing raluaUe oommanieatiim^ArtMfn om 
80 highij deserving of eonfidence, it ib' Imped wiH 
have its proper inflcience, and encoarageivrer^ prei» 
prietor of an orchard to make the etperiomit^ 
whenerer the canker worm shall again mraace tH 
with its ravagesr The applicatien of lime appeart 
to be bj far the most eligible remedy that hai 
heretofore been proposed. It forms, after beii^ 
exposed to rain, a hard crust impenetrabke to moths 
or worms. If it should be generally adopted, it ifc 
Very probable that these pernicious insects will be 
finally exterminated. It might be profitable t# 
make the experiment upon a small scale, fay isob- 
fining some of the moths or worms, in their dtffep- 
ent states, in a box of earth, and applying the iim^ 
so as to ascertain how far they will be aUe to pro^ 
gress through it, and whether the lime will hlive 
the effect of decomposing them. It has already 
been intimated, (page 58,) that flax-^rubUth and Mwh 
weed, might be laS round orchard trees so « t5 
prore a remedy against these insects. Those «ub^ 
stances, when beaten down by rains, soon fa^m&ie 
so firm and solid, as to prevent the growth of gras% 
and I should judge it would be impossible for the 
insects to penetrate through them. 

It was recommended by Dr. Dean, to endeavom' 
to effect the destruction of canker worms tbrovgb 
the agency of swine. These animals appear t6 
possess a natural instinct directing to seardb with 
thefr snouts for vermin and insects, which conceal 
themselves in the earth. They should, when cir- 
cumstances permit, be suffered to run unrestrained, 
in orchards, during autumn and spring, for that pur- 
pose. I am authorized to say, that in several in- 
stances in this vicinity, the experiment has been 
made, and proved in a great degree effectual. A 
general resort to this expedient, might have a ha(H 
py tendency in preventing the amioyance of tbew, 
and other ifisectSi in our orchards* 



It ii W«tt kiiQWii,*that several sfMK»M of fairik 
focd V0i»ctoaslj upon the canker worm, and other 
taAm of ifl»eot9 ; it would be ad^aBtageoufi, thar#- 
lore^ to eocottrage 'the iner^aae of tEa featbeM^ 
tribe^ by all the means in oar power. 



CATERPILLARS. 

The^e Termin are so irulj diflgusttng in their oah 
bire and appearance, and so injarioos by their d^ 
Tastations^ that eFenr feirmer should oondder it di^ 
graceful, to suflfer his orchard to be infested by 
them; yet it is not uncommon to see numerous 
branches of valuable fruit treea entwined with nests, 
filled with these mdnstrious reptiles, by which the 
Ibliaj^ and fruit are destroyed* - During an excur- 
akm this season, I have witne^ed the disgustful s%ht 
edT more than twenty large caterpillars' nests on a 
aingla tree^ and almost every green leaf devoured. 
lit would consist more with the interest and credit 
€i the proprietor, were such neglected trees ho 
longer permitted to emumber the ground. 

The eggot from which caterpillars are produced,^ 
«re attached in clusters to tne small twigs by a. 
brownish coloured miller, in the month of August, and 
are securely covered With a gummy substance, unsus-^ 
eeptifale of mjury by the weather during winter. The 
young brood is hatched by the warmth of the sun, 
just in time to prey upon the fresh leaves as they 
appear in the spring. The numerous family from 
each cluster of eggs, immediately unite in the labour 
of constructing a nest of strong web, which ai£>rds 
them a shelter from the inclemency of the weather, 
and a secure retreat from the dews at night. They 
eontiuoe to feed upon the leaves until about the 
last of June, when they abandcn their habitation^ 
and stroll to some dry, secure place, where they 
enirdop themselves in a close coverii^ of an egg* 
thaped, roundish baU, very similar to tne cocoon of 
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the silk worn. In tbk chr/salid attte^ thej eoo- 
tiDue a few weeks, and in the month of Augurt they 
burst forth in the form of a brownish cxJoured mu- 
ler, the female of which soon wings her way to the 
apple trees, and deposits her eggs on the twigs, in 
the same manner as ner progenitor, in the preceding 
year. Thus is an annual pr<^enj generated, and in 
this manner is the species perpetuated. It will 
therefore appear eviaent, that if proper care be 
taken to destroy these vermin smnually, and if ali 
proprietors of orchards will act in concert with thit 
riew, the species may be entirely annihilated. The 
clusters of eggs which contain the young brood, 
very nearly resemble in colour the bark of the tree, 
but by a v^ant search they may be detected, and 
at any leisure time after the month of August^ the 
,. twigs to which they are attached, should be cut<^ 
and burnt, or the eggs otherwise destroyed. Bu^ 
when this is omitted^ and the caterpfllarsare hatch- 
ed, and have constructed their nests, and are ram- 
bling among the branches for food, a different me- 
^ thod must be adopted. The trees during the spring 

and first part of summer should be carefully search- 
ed every two or three days, in the morning or even- 
ing, while, the insects are enclosed in their tents, 
when they are easily crushed with the fingers, or 
' . some instrument, or the branch may be cut off aiid 
destroyed. It is asserted that spint of turpentine, 
. . or common fisE oil, applied to the nest will pene- 
trate through, and kill every caterpillar withm it ; 
and it is also said, that soap suds will answer the 
same purpose. Mr. Yates, of Albany, says, he has 
formerly, and for several successive years, early in 
the morning while the caterpillars were confined 
to their nest or web, taken them off and destroyed 
11 ^ them. By a repetition of this practice two br three 
times a weok, lor two or three weeks successively, 
they were totally destroyed ; but of late he has dis- 
' covered a more isasy and expeditious method, and 
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wbieh efiectuallj answers the purpose. Take a 
handful of wormwood, one of rue, and two of Vii^nia • 
tobaceo ; (a sufficient quantity of tobacco alone will 
do, but not so well ^) boil these together in about two 
paila full of rain water, for nearly half an hour ; 
strain it through a cloth, and with this liquor sprin- 
k\e the trees* He performs this with a barrow en- 
>gine; but th^ operation should be performed when 
the caterpillars or worms hare left their nocturnal 
nest or web, and are dispersed on the trees. Re- 

Seat the operation two or three times; they will 
rop down and expire. 
An eligible method of exterminating tlie cater- 
pillar, wiU be found in the following oommunioation, 
from the lionouraUe Mr. Pickering, to the corres- . 
ponding secretary of the Massachusetts agricultut^ 
society. (Vol. ly. p. 326. Agricul. Bepos.) 

Description of a Brush for destrc^ing Caterpillar's Nests. 

Wenkam, May 26, 1817. 
Dear sir, — For the last three or four years we 
have had very few caterpillars. Last week I ob- 
served an increased number, though not many, on 
my young apple trees. How to destroy them mo^t 
easiltfj was a que^ticHi which had occurred a» often 
^s I had seen orchards infested with them: ;while 
I always considered it disgraceful to a farmer 'to 
suffer bi3 trees to be stripped of tjieir leaves, and 
their fruit, for that season at least, to be destroyed; 
seeing it was very practicable to get rid of taemi 
and without much trouble, by crushing them, when 
small, with the fingers. This was mv father'^ 
mode when I was a boy. The same long, li^ht 
ladders, which served in autumn in gathering 
his winter fruit by hand, enabled one to come at 
most of tlie caterplllais' nests in the spring. On this 
effectual example I have myself practised, since I 
became a farmer. Some over delicate persons" 
13 
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might object to this mode ; but it is really far less 
• offensive than the bare sight ol' large and numerous 
nests with which apple trees are sometimes filled* 
And if the operation be performed early, when the 
caterpillars are only from a quarter to half an 100)1 
- long, the operator (man or boy) will feel no repug- 
nance to the process. But in full grown trees, some 
' nests, towards the extremities of their small limibs^ 
would escape, because not accessible by ladders. 
A narrow brush, formed with small bunches of bris- 
itles, in a single row, I once thought would reach 
and destroy them ; but it was not found effectual 
Bor conyenkint. Last Saturday morning the idea of 
.the proper kind of brush occurred to me, and in 
the forenoon L tried it with complete success* 

I presume every farmer has observed, that the 
clusters of eggs, producing caterpillars, are laid 
round the slender twigs of the apple tree and wild 
cberiy, and effectually guarded by a gummy cover- 
ing, until vegetation commences in the ensuing 
spring. When first hatched, the worms appear 
about the eighth of an inch long. The same 
warmth in the air, which opens the buds, hatches 
the caterpillars to feed on the embryo leaves. 
Their first object is to provide for themselves a 
tent for shelter, in their new state, against the in- 
clemencies of the weather. For this purpose, they 
crawl to a small fork of a limb, where the branches 
form a sharp angle, and there spin /and weave a 
web, with which they surround it, and where they 
are secure against undue cold, and heat, and rain. 
By this small white web they are discovered, and 
are then most easily destroyed. But the clusters 
of eggs are not all hatched at the same time. Ac- 
cording to their situation for warmth or coolness, 
they are hatched some days earlier or later. At 
a distance, therefore, of a week or ten days after 
the first visit, an orchard should be again inspected, 
and all the latter broods destroyed. If neglected 
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ID this first state, they soon, by tl^pir groivth, be- 
come straitened for roonoi ; and, haying also con- 
sumed the nearest forage, they march and take a 
new station, and there form a new, but more am- 
ple tent. By such neglect the mischief dP their 
ravages is increased, and they are with more diffi- 
culty destroyed. 

The efficient and convenient instrument above 
mentioned, for this work, is nothing more |han a 
common bottle brush fastened on the end of a pole; 
Having an old one in my house, I w«& enabled to 
make the experiment on the day when the idea of 
so applying it occurred to me. This brush is made 
ofj hog's bristles, introduced between two stiff wires 
cl6sely twisted, and, being convenient in cleatnskig 
the insides of bottles, is probably familiarly known 
wherever liquors are bottled. For the information 
of others, I will mention, that a piece of wire, full 
one tenth of an inch in diameter, about three feet 
long, doubled, and Icfaving a small loop in the mid-, 
die, is closely twisted for the" length of about eight 
or ten inches from the loop ; and then the bristles, 
being introduced between the remainder of the 
two branches of the wire, and these closely twisted 
upon them, the bristles are immoveably fixed, and 
thus form (after being uniformly sheared,) a cylin- 
drical brush, about six inches long, and two inches 
and a half in diameter. To fasten this conveniently 
to a pole, with a small gouge, I made a groove about 
seven or eight inches long at the small end of the 
pole, in which nearly all the handle (the naked por- 
tion of the twiste^ wire) of the brush was laid, and 
bound on with three strings. 

In using the brush, press it on the small nest, and 
turning the pole in the hand, the web is entangled 
with the bristles and removed ; otherwise you rub 
the fork of the limb, inside and outside, with the 
brush, when' nest and worms are surely killed or 
V brought down. That the experimenter may see 
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k« mode of operation, he may apply the brush witli 
his hand to a nest within his reach. Spruce poles 
are eligible, because that wood is light and 8ti£ 
For mj small trees, I found a common bean pole 
fused for running beans to climb on,) six or seven 
leet long, sufficient ; and for them a larger pole 
would be inconvenient. For taller trees, poles pro^ 
portionablj long must be provided. 

If jou are satisfied, by my account, of the utStty 
of this simple imtrnment for destroyii^ caterpillars, 
you mmy tain^ it. proper immediately to make it 
publickly known. Should the description be more 
minute than is requisite for communicatit^ a clear 
idea of it, and of its application, you will abridge it. 

With respect and esteem, &c. 

Timothy Pickering. 



THE WORM CALLED THE BORER. 

An interesting paper by W. Denning, Esq. on the 
subject of the alarming decay of apple trees, is in- 
serted in the first volume of the transactions of the 
New York agricultural society ; from which it ap- 
pears, that on cutting down some apple trees, which 
were far decayed, he discovered two worm hole« 
running perpendicularly, from the tap root, through 
the heart. These holes were large enough to ad- 
mit a pipe stem, and reached about fourteen inches 
above tne surface ; and from each hole a worm 
was taken. In some trees eight or ten holes were 
found. Mr. Denning proposes tio remedy ; but 
Dr. Mease, editor of the domestick encyclopedia, 
observes, that the worm must be searched for with 
a wire, and bored but. The publick are particu- 
larly indebted t^ J. Prince, Esq. and to Mr. E. Her- 
sfey, of Roxbury, for their mode of destroying this 
pernicious insect. 
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From tlM Massachusetts Agricultural Repotitorj, Tolume ir. 
On a worm which attacks the apple tree. By Jolm Prince^ 

Esq. 

Jamaica Plains, Julj, 1819. 

Dear sir, — I have, within a few years past, lost 
a number of apple trees of from ten to fifteen years 
dd, and was not able to account for it My younff 
trees also, that were beginnii^ to bear, produced 
chiefly wormy and knurly fruit. The last year I 
found what I suppose to be the- cause, which was 
a £mdl, white, rii^ed worm, about three auarters 
of an inch long, with a dark coloured heaa, (I be« 
lieye. the same that attacks the peach tree,) attack- 
ing them at and just below the surface of the 
ground. I mentioned the subject to professor 
Peck, yotirself, and seyeral other gentlemen, who 
had never heard of this destroyer of the apple tree. 
I feared much the loss of all my- trees, of which I 
have near one thousand, and mostly of my own 
planting. This spring, a man, who was grafting for 
me some old trees, told me he had trees that had 
been affected in the same way, and that they were 
very easily got rid of, by digging round the trees, and 
clearing away the earth to the roots, and then, with 
a sharp pointed knife, a chisel, or gouge, (and a 
small wire to probe, if they were deep in the tree,) 
they were easily destroyed. I emiNoyed him in 
June for this purpose. I believe th^re was not 
an apple tree on my farm but had some worms ; 
and from some of them twenty-four were taken ; 
and the trees almost entirely girdled, and would 
not, probably, have lived through the year. After 
taking out all that could be found, the wounds were 
covered over with grafting day, and a large pro- 
portion of dry wood ashes, mixed, and the earth 
then returned to the tree. I shall have them again 
examined this fall, and looked at every spring. 
The trouble is much less than would be imagined, 
till tried. One capable man will dig round and 



turn the sods, two or three feet from the tree, (and 
which is also extremely beneficial to young trees 
in grass ground,) and examine at least thirty trees 
in one day ; and in garden, or ploughed ground, one 
hundred. 

When it is found how little expense is required 
to extract these destructive little worms, I do hope 
those persons who have young trees particularly,^ 
would examine them as soon as possible. They are 
soon discovered by the worm casts, or saw-dust 
borings, which should be followed, and wholly ex- 
tracted. 

I have also lost several mountain ash and quince 
trees by, I believe, the same destroyer. 

Report of a committee to whom was referred the application of 
Mr. E. Hersey. 

' The committee appointed by the trustees of the 
Massachusetts agricultural society, to inquire into 
the facts relative to the destruction of the worm 
called the borer, which has of late years been so in- 
jurious to the apple trees in this neighbourhood ; and 
to ascertain whether any thing be due to the exer- 
tions and adroitness of Mr. Ebenezer Hersey, of 
Roxbury, housewright, and generally known as a 
successful fiTo/zer, in destroying this troublesome and 
voracious msect, beg leave to report :-t— That they 
find, although it be uncertain whether Mr. Hersey 
was the first person who discovered the easy mode 
now practised by him, in taking the insect from the 
body of the tree, y6t they are satisfied that the 
great advantage wnich the publick are like to de- 
rive from the extirpation of this worm, is principal- 
ly owing to the exertions and cleverness of Mr. 
Hersey in this branch of his profession; and they 
recommend that a premium be awarded him of 
twenty-five dollars. 

Your committee feel it incumbent on them to 
state, for your information, that Mr. Hersey has ex- 
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tirpated the insect in at least a thousand abpje trees 
on one farm in Roxbury; that he has probably sav- 
ed many thousands in other parts of that town, and 
its neighbourhood, either by his personal attendance 
and labour, or by the information which he has giv- 
en to others on the subject; that he has restored 
*to vigour and soundness many valuable pe^ch trees 
that were gummy, and rapidly declining, from the 
effects produced by this, or a similar worm^ that 
he has traced them to the mountain ash, and saved 
many of those beautiful trees from perishing : and 
youreommittee have no doubt, if, from his example, 
the farmers of this, common wealth will examine 
their orchards, and cut out those insects from their 
trees, wherever found, they will, in a short time, 
feel the benefit of their attention to the increased 
and improved quality of their ifruit. 

Four committee feel it their duty also to add, 
that from their own experience, th^y feel assured, 
that ieill those who can command (he; service^.of 
Mr. Hersey, will find it more economical to jemplQj 
him to perform this work, than to undertake,i{ 
themselves ; as his experience and original ,jirofe3'- 
aion of hous^wright, acquainted ,with. th^/ u^fe of 
tools, enables him to do it ht)(; orllyniore.thQro^gh- 
ly, but very much quicker thd^n fany one jcfip^yho 
has not been in the practice of the art. , ;, i ,, . 
The seasons when; this "operation ;i^ perfoi^jae^^ 
with most effect, are the spripgand fall; and 
if in the spring, before the month of June, as f jie 
perfect insects escape before that time. In apple 
and mountain ash trees, the existence of the animal 
in the tree may generally be known, by the mossy 
appearance on the bark ; and it may be traced by 
removing a little earth from the body of the tree, 
next above the insertion of the great roots. Al- 
though the hole at which the insect enters, is, in 
many instances, very small, yet it is easily discover- 
ed by an appearancfe of powdered wood, or fuie 
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saw dust, which is thrown out by the worm; — here 
you may introduce your chisel, and follow his track. 
Cut the bark smooth, and when you have cleansed 
the tree of all the insects, (of which there are some- 
times as many as twenty to be found,) plaster the 
wounds over with a little clay, and when it is dry, 
restore the earth to its place. The operation should 
be renewed the succeeding season, to make the 
work complete.. In peach trees the ins'*^^' is traced 
by the gum ; but as tnis is also producea y bruises^ 
it is not infallible. 

Samuel G. Perkins, } ^ -^^ 
John Prince, ' J Committee. 

Note. — If the frost be out of the ground, we re- 
commend to farmers to perform the spring cleans- 
ing as early as March and April. 

Boston, April 16. 

Having so happily discovered a method of de- 
stroying this pernicious reptile, it still remains ex- 
tremely desirable to devise some means by which 
its successful attack upon the tree may be prevent- 
ed. We are unacquainted with the natural history 
of this worm, but it is highly probable that is the 
progeny of the JBy which deposits its eggs in the 
Dark of the peach tree. Whether this be the fact, 
or whether it derive its existence from some source 
in the earth, it is reasonable, from its habit, to sup- 
pose that the soil or mould is congenial to its nature^ . 
and that native instinct directs it to enter the tree, 
for its future residence and support. The most ob- 
vious mode of prevention, therefore, which reflect 
tion has suggested, is the following. Early in the 
spring, let toe soil from around the trunk of the 
tree be removed, down to the roots, and fill up the 
vacant place with some substance that would prove 
obnoxious to the fly or worm, or that would infalli- 
bly resist its powers to penetrate the bark. Among 
the substances which appear inost likely to prove 
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successful, I will mention the flax rubbish and «ea-> 
weed, page 58 of this volume. The next which 
occur, are ashes, lime, sea-shells, sea-sand, mortar- 
rubbish from old buildings, clay, tanner's bark, frag- 
ments of leather from the tanner's and shoemaker's 
shops, &c. Some, or perhaps any of the abovemen- 
tioned substances, if pressed closely round the trunk 
of the tree, must inevitablr prevent the fly or worm 
from having access to the bark, and of course prove 
an effectual remedy. Should it be the ca^, that 
the worm advances from some distant part in search. 
of the tree, it is possible, on meeting foreign sub- 
stances, to which it has not been habituated, its in- 
stinctive faculties may be baffled, or it may die be^ 
fore it can effect its object. Besides the expedient 
just described, another remains to be mentioned ; 
it is the application of the clay paint, page 74, or 
the following composition, which is preferable. 
Take equal parts ot quick lime, cow dun^ and clay, 
which by the addition of soap suds and unne, should 
be reduced to the consistence of common paint. To 
make it more adhesive, add a little hair. Let the 
whole stem, from the roots to the branches, be en- 
veloped with a coating of this composition, and oo- 
casionally repeated, and it will scarcely be possible 
for the ny or worm, or insects, to injure the trunk 
of the tree ; a|kl it will at the same time prove con- 
ducive to its health and vigoun It might even b^ 
recommended to make this application to all young 
trees, at the time of transplanting, especially in 
places where the worm is known to prevail 

It appear$ that this destructive worm is rapidly 
extending its ravages among our orchard trees. In 
attending to the examination of my own trees since 
writing the above, (September 4th,) I was astoi^ 
ished to find that more than half of them were suf- 
fering injury by the borer, in considerable numbers, 
fifteen being taken out of a single tree ; I was struck 
with the remark of the workman, that those trees 
H 
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which were surrounded 1^ a cluster of root wickers, 
were in particular the greatest sufferers; and whmi 
a tree had suckers on one side oolj, the worms were 
found on that side of the tree. It is not improbable 
that the suckers and leaves facilitate the operation of 
depositing the e^s by affording a convenient shel- 
ter for the fly or moth ; but we are destitute of the 
natural history of this insect. The suckers and 
worms all bemg removed, I directed the wounds 
made in the trees, and also the whole trunk near 
the surface of the earth, to be covered with a mix- 
ture of clay and cow dung, with a little hair to ren- 
der it more adhei»ve ; and afterwards a circuit of 
about three |e^t romad ewh tree, to be €^ver?d 
with tanner's baik, or refuse leather* 



SLUG WORM, OR NAKED SNAIL. 

It is from the accurate observation of professor 
Peck, that we are enabled to present the reader 
with the history of the slug worm, by which, of 
late years, our fruit trees have been infested. These 
reptiles make their appearance upon the leaves of 
fruit trees, in the montn of July, and our it^enious 
professor has discovered, that they are the proge- 
ny of a small black fly^ which deposits its eggs in 
the leaf in the months of May and June, and in 
fourteen days after the deposit, the perfect slug is 
found adhering and feedii^ on the leaves. It is of 
an olive colour, with a slimy coat, and in the course 
of twenty days, it throws off four skins, at nearly 
equal periods ; it remains in the fifth, or last vis- 
cous skin, six days, and acquires its full growth ; it 
then quits this fifth skin, which is left adhering to 
the leaf, and appears in a clean yellow one, entirely 
free from vicidity, and has so different an aspect 
that it would not be supposed to be the same larvsD. 
After resting some hours, it proceeds slowly down the 
tree to the earth, into which it enters to the depth 
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Jbitrcm boe to fow inches; and in abcMit eighteen 
days th^ again ascend hom the earthy in the form 
of flies, and these again depoiait their eg^ in the 
leaf ^ so tl^t they produce two hatchings m a year, 
tt is hap{iy for the fruit planter, that a simple 
inethod is akeovered^ foy whrch these destruetiire io- 
iieets may be eilbcti^ily destroyed. This is done 
by meatis of lime Sprinkled otor the kares m the 
fwm of potv^r.^ ' i^or this purpose, a wooden bot, 
0i ^ontenient ^20, having- its bottom peif orated 
with niiMierou^ ssmU hblee, ki te be nlled with 
itme. This biiAg mounted on a pde, by shsifeii% 
^^o^er the tr«e,4i^#ibiFt«s theKttieatiMngtne leavf^, 
.Md the sldgb are imniediatdy de^royt^. The la- 
bour is terj tm^al; a manmay^cotrer a large tree 
9ri three or fonr minutes ; and the desired etfect is 
certain. Fine earth' shaken through a basket or 
perferated tioiy ^ will Answer equally well 
ii. Another rem^y, it is said, will prove equally ef- 
:&oteal. -Nistsllstronginltiisipnof tarymade by pour- 
ing w^t^r 'on tar, and si^rin^ it to stand two or 
three days^^'When It becemeg^ strongly impregnated. 
This, if sprmkled oyer^the leaves by means of an 
«etoigine, ww>kill theiie vermin instaaitaneouslyi Tan- 
ners bark piit iKKind fruit trees, will destroy tbe 
elttg Worai.^>>> '••:•-. '.'• 

The foll^wii^ tetter from £L Periey, esquirefis 
•extracted ft*6m< the MitssachusettsiAgricnltiiral Re- 
pository, vdl. 3, page 144 
.1 . ^ ■ ' • ' 

LICE, INFESTING YOUNG ORCHARDS, IN THE DISTRICT OF 
MAINE^MbDE OF DESTROYING THEM. 

^ This insect, called /tee, is in form like half a 
kernel of rye, (but not more than one twentieth 
part so large^) with the flat side sticking to the 
smooth bark of the tree. They resemble blisters ; 
and are near the . colour of the bark of the tree. 
These blisters contain from ten to thirty nits or 
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eggs eocbf kktoxm like a smk^'s.egg; whiMiy in A 
eommoD season, begin to batch about tbe 25tb of 
May^ and finish about the lOth of iime. These 
nit^ produce st white animalcule^ resemUkig a k>u9e^ 
ab amall th^jr are hardly perceptiUe by the naked 
eye; which, immedkfely after they are hatched^ 
open the passs^e at the end of the Mister, and 
orawl out on the bark, of the tree ;« and there re- 
main, with but. little »n|otion about t«i.4ays; when 
they stick theoisielves fast to tl»e baik of^^the trqe, 
apid die. From this little cajroa6» ari^ a sma^ 
fifieick cihluff^nwuld^ wbieh is nqstipliab to be seen 
Wtweeothe 10th and 2Qth t)f June, and eontii»iM 
aboiitt ;fiftQen d9y% ; . aod then gradually . wears o^ 
until the old carcass appears^ which, by this time 
IS formed into a new blister, and contakis the 
frpawDs or nife before ; mentioned.- 

'^ These blisters prevent thei cirealbfioa oi^isap^ 
and prove as fatal te the tree! as thft cankdrt rr^rm* 
:^\n ordepto remedy the difficulty,:! havb made 
maey experiments wijfebjn a £^r;yeai^i<*but Icx^ to 
no good eSeot, not knowing, then the; particsular 
season, when these animalcules ^cquld be most easily 
decoyed. This, however^ I ha(re lately/found, to 
hm betM^een rtbe time; they hsaAi^t and that when 
the mould leaves them.'''' The applicajlipn thfttJ 
have found most . effectual is^ washju^!^ the' trees 
with lye or htihe. Lime, also, mixisd livith lye, to 
the consistence of white iwash,. may be lU^efjiI. 
And although the small branches cannot be cleans- 
ed in this manner without much difficulty, still, if 
the body ojf the tree, and the branches near the 
body are kept clean until there comes a rough 
bark, 1 think the lice will ndt kill/Ae tr^e. 

'' Some people have recommended the applica- 
tion of truin oil to the trqe, whioU iodeed, is a 

* " It appears from this account, hy Mr. rerley, (hat these 
appearances can, in genera!, onJj occur betlveeft 'Mai' 25, and 
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poweriy astidate against liee^ but beoig of. a gbh 
tinons qu^tj^ is very detrimental to the^trae. 
hocdaiion has been proposed; which, I tbipfc;^ 
wiil bare no effect at all on the lice ; for I perceire 
they hatch in IMky, on branches that w^re priuied 
off the tree in March, aiMi-the sap entirely extii^ 
gttished. 

^ These, lice are natural in the unmitwattd 
'forest, cor what k called. mooseowood, and other 
bwhesii ; . ^ 

*^ Much care should be taken on their first ap 

£arii^ in an orchard or nursery ; as the outtu^ 
mi oaid destroying a few youK trees is of no im^ 
rportance, compacted with the difficulty of having an 
orchard overrun wth them* 

^^ P. S* Thfe brine or pickle, with which the 
Irese is to be washed, shodki not be suoh i^ has 
Jmd meat^salted in it ; but let:, one quart, of com* 
mao ..salt be d^solved in two gallons of deem 
'iwater." i - . • •. ■ • /• 

'i'. As a remedy s^akist these lice,, the clay painty 
inentioned, page 74, nmy' be r#commendea« . If 
tktm were, properly applied to the tnmk and 
bmnohes af :tbe tree after ithe eggs are hatched, it 
wwid 90 completely envelop the insects as proba* 
faly to cotmteract their misdiievous effects. 

CURCULIO. . 

The following is extracted from the Domestick 
Encyclopedia, edited by Dr. Mease. * 

" The editor is indebted to his excellent friend^ 
t)r. James Tilton, of Wilmington, Delaware, for 
the following <H*igitiaI and very valuable communi- 
cation, on the subject of the insect, which has been 
so actively engaged in destroying the fruit of Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware, (and, probably, of the other 
states,) for a few years past. It were to be wished, 
that other gentlemen among us, who have oppor- 
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tanitieB^ would be equalij atlenti^e.with Dr.'^il* 
.taiv in coaiitiuiDiid«tipg their observatkiis upon this 
mhject of rui^al ee^oomj^ i 

^- ^ GuFctilioy a ^ebus of ibsoctd belo^ng to the 
^ff^iBopterOj or beetle orden The speeies are said to 
be rery iHimerous. The immense <&«iage done, 
by an insect of this tribe, to the fruits of this coai>- 
Hrfj of which there is no similar ac^omt in Europe, 
mii grren rise to a oonjecture^ ^b/some natil- 
raUsts, that we have a peculiar and very destnad- 
tive species m Americaj 

^ The HiaiBier^ in iwhich this' insect injures aa^ 
destroys our fruits^ is by its mode of propagaAidak 
£ariy in the springs about the time when our fruft 
trees are in blossom, the. ettrmdUmes as^^nd in 
swarms from the earth, crawl up the trees, and as 
the several fruils advance, they puncture the tiai 
or skin with theur pointed rostra, and^deposit their 
embryos in the wottlkls thue indioted^ The OBog- 
got, thus buried in the fruit, preys upon its pulp 
and juices until, in* most instances^ the litiit perish- 
es, falls to the grotiiSid, and, the insect^ escapuig 
from so unsafe a. reisidbnce, makes a sure retreart 
into the earth; where^like other beetlds^ itremaiils 
in the form of a garob.ot* worm dtirk^ the wiiiler, 
ready to be metamorphosed into' a bti^ or beetle, 
as the sprii^ advances. Thus every tree furnishes 
its own enemy; for afthough th^se bugs have ma- 
nifestly the capacity of iiying, they appear very 
reluctant in the use of their wings y am perhaps 
never employ them, but wtien neqeteity compi^s 
them to migrate* It is a fact, that two trees of 
the same kind may stand, in the nearest possible 
neighbourhood, not to touoh each other, the one 
have its fruit, destroyed by the curcujio, and the 
other be uninjured, merely from contingent cir- 
cumstances, which prevent the insects from crawl- 
ing up the (Hie, while they are uninterrupted from 
climbing the other. 
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^ The €ttrcirib de%kte most in the sma^h^ 
skinned stoned fruits^ such as nectarines, plums; 
apricots^ &c when they abound on a farm: 
tney nevertheless attack the nxj^h-akinned peacbi 
the apple, pear, and quince* The instinctive saga* 
^ty ol these creatures directs them. especially to 
the fruits most adapted to thetr purpose^ The 
stone &uits more certainly perish by the wounds 
made by these insecsts, so as to fall in due time tQ 
the ground, and afilmi an opportunity to (he young 
maggot to hide itself in the earth. Although mul- 
titudes of seed fruits fall^ yet many reeover from 
their wounds, whiah heal up, with deeply indented 
scars.* This probably disconcerts the curculio, in 
its intended course to the earth. Be this as it 
may, certain it is, that pears are less liable to fall, 
and are less injured by this insect than apple& 
Nectarines, plums, &c. in most districts of our oomsh 
try, where the curculio has gained w establish^ 
ment, are utterly destroyed, unless special means^ 
are employed for their preservation. Cherries 
escape better, on account of th^r rapid progress to 
maturity^ and their abimdant crops : the curculio 
e^j% only jHincture a small part of them, during the 
short time they han^ upon the tree. These de- 
structive insects continue their depredations from 
the first of May, until autumn. Our fruits, collec-* 
tively estimated, must, therefore, be depreciated 
more than half their value. s 

^ It is supposed the curdilio is not only injuriotis 
above ground, but also in its retreat, below the sur- 
face of the earth, by preying on the roots of our 
fruit trees. We know that beetles have, in some iu- 
stances, abounded in such a manner as to endar)ger 
whole forests^ Our fruit trees often die from 
manifest injuries done to the roots by insects, and 
hy no insect more probacy than the curculio. In 
dis^icts where this insect abounds, cherry trees- 
4Lnd apple trees^ \thich disconcert it most above,. 
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appear to be the special objects of its vengeance 
below the surface-of the earth. 

** These are serious evils ; to combat which, 
every scientifick inquirer is loudlj called upon to 
€ftert bis talents ; every industrious fanner to dou- 
ble his diligence ; and all benevolent characters to 
contribute their mite. 

^ Naturalists have been accustomed to destroy 
vicious insects, by employing their natural enemies 
to devour them. We are unacquainted with any 
tribe of insects able to destroy tne curculio. All 
the domestick animals, however, if well directed, 
contribute to this purpose. Hc^, in a special 
manner, are qualified for the work of extertnina* 
tion. This voracious animal, if suffered to go at 
large in orchards, and among fruit trees, devours 
all the fruit that falls, and among others, the cur* 
cnliones, in a maggot state, which may be contained 
in them. Being thus generally destroyed in the 
embryo state,, there will be few or no bugs to 
ascend from the earth in the spring, to injure the 
fruit. Many experienced farmers have noted the 
advantage of hogs running in orchards. Mr. Bord- 
ley, in his excellent * essays on husbandry,' takes 
particular notice of the great advantage of hogs 
to orchards : and although he attributes the bene- 
fits derived from these animals to the excellence of 
their manure, and their occasional rooting about 
the trees, his mistake in this trivial circumstance 
does by no means invalidate the general remarks 
of this acute observer. The fact is, hogs render 
fruits of all kinds fair and unblemished, by destroy- 
ing the curculio. 

** The ordinary fowls of a farm-yard are great 
devourers of beetles. Poultry, in general, ai-e re- 
garded as carnivorous in summer, and therefore 
cooped some time before they are eaten. 'Every 
body knows with what avidity ducks seize on the 
tumble bug, (^scarabems camifex,) and it is probable 
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the curculio is regarded bv all the fowls as an 
equally delicious morsel. Tnereibre it is, that the 
•mooth stone fruits, particularly, succeed much 
better in lanes and yards, where the poultry run 
without restraint, than in gardens and other enclor 
sures, where the fowls are excluded. 

^ Eren homed cattle, and all sorts of stock, 
ipay be made to contribute to the jH-eservation of 
our valuable fruits. By running among the trees, 
they not only trample to death multitudes of these 
insects, but by hardening the ground, as in lanes, it 
becomes yery unfit to receiye or admit such tender 
ma^ots as crawl from the fallen fruits. Besides^ 
the curcuUo is yery timid, and when frightened by 
the cattle rubbing against the tree, or otherwise, 
their manner is to roll themselves up m a little 
ball, and fall to the ground, where they may be 
trampled and devoured by the stock, poultry^ &c 
Colonel T. Forest, of Germantown, having a fine 
plum tree near his pump, tied a rope from tne tree 
to his pump handle, so that the tree was gently 
agitated every 4time there was osccasion to pump 
water. The consequence was, that the fruit on 
this tree was preserved in the greatest perfec- 
tion." 

GATHERIICG, AND PRESERVING APPLES. 

The fruit orchard having attained to that pro^ . 
ductive state, in which the proprietor is about to 
remunerc^e himself for his labour and attention, it 
is still requisite to exercise due judgment and dish 
cretion in the grateful employment of collecting his 
crop. The injudicious method commenly prajo 
tised in gathering apples is more destructive m its 
consequences than is generally understood. The 
first requisite is, to ascertain precisely when the 
fruit is fully ripe, as it is said, that the longer win- 
ter apples are suffered to remaip on the trees, pro** 
15 
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vidW tli€y are tiot overtaken hj frosty ibe longer 
they may be preserved. In hot climates, and ki 
hot sesisons, fruit a^tabs to maturity and ripeiiess 
rarlier than in colder ones, because tiWsap perfonns 
its office more rapiidly. It may be considered a 
correct rule, that apftes are ripe when those that 
are sound and fair fall naturally from the trees, or 
separate very readily on being lifted by the hand. 
Tney should be gathered durjng .a clear dry sur, 
after the dew has evaporated. According to the 
late philosophtck Dr. Darwui, in order to ascertain 
when fruits, for instaoice, apples and pears, are 
fRifficiebtly ripe for gatheriiu^y it is reqiusite to at<^ 
tend to the colour pf the skin CDclosing the seedg. 
Durn^ their infant »tate, there is no cavity rornid 
the kernels, but they we in contact with toe seed 
vessek. in a subsequent period, when the jhal 
has exhausted the nutricious matter^ the cells eoch 
taining the seeds become hollow, and the latter 
assume a dark colour. This, Dr. D. observes, k 
the proper criterion by which to judge when such 
fruits should be gathered ; as it indicates that they 
will not continue to increase in size, but waste and 
becx>me hollow, by absorbing the mucilaginous par- 
ticles from the centre. In gathering apples and 
gears, it is necessary carefully to avoid injuring the 
lossom.buds, which are already formed for the 
next year's fruit. These buds are placed at the 
side of the foot stalk of the fruit, and if the spurs 
are broken, thiere will be no fruit on that part the 
t^xt season. The pressing against the trejps, there- 
fore, with heavy ladders, and the rash practice of 
thrashing the limbs with poles, ought to be entirely 
abandoned; for by such means, the bark and limbs 
are bruised, and the blossom buds for the succeed- 
ing year are destroyed. Instead of ladders, step- 
pii^ frame&,«h€Hild be emjJoyed, and a pole, fur- 
nished with a hook at the end, and covered with 
coarse cloth, may^b^ used to shake the small 
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limbs, wkhout injarii^ the bark. When jperfectfy 
ripe, apf^es for cider may be shaken on without ' 
Injury to the buds, but still th^y wMl be bruised, 
Hnless the ground be cov^ered with blankets <nr 
straw. Particular care is r^qukite in gatheriiig 
winter fruit for keepii^: they shoidd be fathered' 
hj the - hand, and witnout mjury, remortng them 
from th« gathering basket to the <;askiB prepared 
for theoi, with great eare: if braised, they soon 
decay ; and the less those that are sound are t»eMr- 
ed^ the bet^. When in barrel^ ti^y shoukl be 
placed in a dry, cool, shaded' siituation, aboifiB 
'^ound^ and renmin until dsuager Jt>y frost, and then 
pot into the cellar. -? 

The foUc^wing valuable observations, contained 
in a letter fr-om N* Webster, «squim, ha^e been 
paMish^d in the Massachusetts Agricaltaral Reposi- 
tory, from the Gonpecticut Cowrant - 

PRESERVATION OF APPLES. 

^ Ft is the practice with some persons, to pick 
them in October, and first spread them on the 
-floor of an upper room. This practice is ^aid to 
render apples m*ore durable, by drying them. Bttt 
i can affirm this to be a mistake. Apples, if re- 
maining on the trees as long as safety froin the 
frost will admit, should be taken directly from the 
trees to close casks, and k^pt dry and cool as pos- 
sible. If suffered to lie on a floor for weeks, tiiey 
wither and lose their flavour, without acquiring any 
additional durability. The best mode of preserving 
apfJes for spring use, I have found to be, the put- 
ting them in dry sand as soon as picked. For this 
Eurpose, I dry sand in the heat of summer, and 
ite in October put down the apples in layers, with 
a covering of sand upon each layer* The siii^lar 
advantages of this mode of treatment are these*: 
1st. The sand keeps the appl^ from the air, which 
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is essential to their preserration* 2idkj* Tbci 
(Efaod clicks the e?apoimtion or perspiratioD of 
the apples, tkis preserving in them their fall fla* 
TOUT— at the same time, anj^moisture yielded by 
the ap|^8,(aDd some there will be,) is absorbed by 
' the sand) so that the apples are kept dry, and all 
mwtiness isprevented^ My pippins, in May and 
Jime, are em uesh as when first pKsked ; eren the 
ends of the stemi^ look as if just separated from 
the tw%." 

An English wHter recommends the iise of dry 
mt saod^ for the presenration of apples and peais« 
.Glazed earthen jars are to be provided, and the 
send is to be thoroughly dried. A layer of sand^ 
an inch thick, is then to be placed in th^ bottom of 
the jar ; above this, a layer of fruit, to be covered 
with a' layer of sand, an inch thick ; then lay a se- 
cond stratum of fmit, covering again with sun inch 
of sand. An hich and a half of sand may be placed 
- over the uppermost row of fruit. The jar is now 
to be closed, and placed in a dry, airy situation, as 
cool as possible, but entirely free from frost* Wheat 
bran js sometimes substituted for sand. 

♦*One of the. most easy methods,'' says Dr. Dar^ 
win, ^ of preserving fruit is that of depositing it in 
iee*'house8, where it may remain in a frozen state 
for a considerable time. And if the frolit be after- 
wards ^adually thawed, by covering it with melted 
iee, or immersing it in cold spring water, it will lose 
but little of its flavour, provided it be consumed on 
the same day.'* 

Mr. Forsyth gives the following directions (or 
picking and preserving fruit. ^ All apj^es, pears^ 
&c. ought to be carefully picked by hand, and laid 
in baskets containing dried grass, to prevent them 
from being bruised ; and if they fall spon^neously, 
some dry barley straw, or pease haulm should be 
prepared for their reception on the ground; in the 
latter instance, the ^ruit ought to be separated frono^ 
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and sen^ to taU^ before that whidh is collected by 
hand; and such as may be accidentally bruised 
ought to be reserved for culinary purposes, because 
it cannot be long kept in a sound state. When all 
the fruit is coHectea, it should be conveyed to the 
store room, laid gmitly, in small heaps, on dried' 
grass, and their tops be covered with short grassi 
in or^r to sweai. Here it may remain for about a 
fortn^ht, during which time, each apple, pear, &e» 
must be occasionally wiped with a dry wooUen cloth, 
and those exposed on tne surface should be placed 
towards the middte of the heap ' At the end of 
this period, all watery ingredients that may have 
I^en imbibed during a wet season, will be evepo-^ 
rated; the heaps shoidd then be uncovered, and 
each article carefully wiped; separating those which 
may be imured, or unfit for keeping. During this . 
process of sweating, the windows of the store room, 
excepting in wet or foggy weather, ought to be 
contmually open, in order to discharge the moisture 
perspiring from the fruit. The usual method of 
storing pears, apples, &c consists in la^f ing them on 
clean wneaten straw ; but in thk case, it will be ne- 
cessary to examine them frequently, and to remove 
such as begin to decay; because the straw, by ab- 
sorbii^ moisture, will beoome so tainted as to com- 
municate an uppleasant flavour.'^ The best mode 
of [»^servine fruit, however, in the opimon of Mr. 
Forsyth, is that of packing it in glama earthen jars, 
which ought to be kept^in dry apartments. For 
this purpose, apples apd pears are to be wrapped 
separately in solt papers, and laid at the bottom of 
the vessel, on a thin stratum of well dried bran. 
Alternate layers of bran and fruit are then to fol- 
low, tfll the jar be filled ; * when it should be gently 
shaken, in order to settle its contents. Every va- 
cancy must now be supplied with bran, covered 
with paper, and the wnde secured from air and 
moisture, by a piece of bladder, over which the 
cover of the vessel must be carefully fitted. > 
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LIS!' OF APPLES 

HELD IN HOS* EiBTIMATlON JN THE UNITED STATES. 

An accurate teetunca} list of the various sorts of 
aj>plcs known in the United States, would be coo* 
«idei>ed an aequieition of importance; but their 
names are derived from sioch Tariotxs end capricious 
^uses, or incidents, that a correct list cannot be 
)^^9]r aocomplished ; some have received names de^ 
6crip(tiye df the fruit, and others are derived from 
the places wJiere they have been first found, or 
iroen the or^nal cultivator. But a serious misfoC'- 
tune is, in several instarices the same fruit bears 
many diiferent names in different places; which sub- 
jects the planter to much mconvenience, as it n^it 
unfreejuently happens, that grafts of a supposed new 
variety are obtained frcmi a distance, under a diffis]> 
ent name, which eventuaHy prove to produce the 
same kind of fruit, with which his orchard already 
abounds. I have this season received grafts from 
^ tree«, caHed red queen apple, which, on etfcannning 
the finiit of the last year, I discovered to be the 
Ifeldwin apjde. William Coxe, esquire, of Burling 
ton. New Jersey, possesses the mofet extensive or^ 
chard and cider establishment, it is presumed, in 
the Urated States, consistinj^ of more than four 
thousand apple tre^s^ i)esides other fruit. This 
gentleman has lavoured the publick with a view of 
the cultivation of fruit trees, &c.' which contains a 
descriptive list of one hundred and thirty-three va- 
rieties of apples, which are cultiva'ted on his own 
plantation. To this list may be be added others, 
in various parts of the union, amounting, probably, 
to several hundreds. The following is from Dr. 
Mease's edition Domestick Encyclopedia: **The 
family of Prince, at Flushing, Loi^ Island, have 
been many years celebrated for their fipe fruit, and 
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some ol the choicest kinds to be met with, in vari- 
ous parts of the United States^ hate been brought^ 
from their nutsurj. A yerj extensire and excel- 
lent collection o£ fruits, both imported and natire, 
was originally comoienced^ about ten jears since, by 
William Coxe, esquire, of Burlington, New Jersey, 
and is now for sale by L Smith & Ck). at that pdace. 
In this grand collection, there are eighty kinds of 
apples, (now one hundred and thirty-three,) nkiety 
kmds of pears, and fifty-one of cherries^ nearly all 
imported, and one hundred varieties of peaches. 
Mr, Samuel Coles, of Moor's town, New Jersey, has 
also an excellent coUectioae Several French gen* 
tlemen, who hare taken up their residence near 
Philadelphia, have done much in a few years to*> 
wards improving our stock of fruits, by importii^ 
largely of the finest kinds from France ; and there 
ean be no doubt, if we take pains to propagate from 
the valuable stock in our power,* that in a few years, 
the neighbourhood of Philadelphia may boast of as 
fine a collection as can be desired. 

" Under the article apple, some important re* . 
marks werjB given on this wjbject; the editor has 
now great pleasure in presenting to the Afiierican 
publick the first attempt ever made to collect, in 
one view, a list of the finest kinds of apples growing 
in the United States* For the materials, of which 
this list was composed, he has been indebted to , 
Mr. William Prince, of Long Island, Mr. R. Riley, 
of Marcus Hook, Chester county, William Coxe, 
esquire, of Burlington, and the honourable Judge 
Boudinot, of Newark, New Jersey'; through whom, 
also,- the valuable facts from Mr. John Ogdeo, of 
Newark, and from Mr. Asa Hilly es, of Orange, Es* 
sex county. New Jersey, were obtained ; and he, 
with thanlcs, expresses his obligations to them for 
their ready assistance and communication. Atten-. 
tive, however, as his friends have been, he cannot. 
Siuppose that the list comprehend? every apple ii\ 
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the United States; hair he is satisfied, that the 
-most yaluable hare been described, and he wiU 
fi^adly receive accounts of any others, which may 
haye been unnoticed, and add them to the list, 
should another edition of this work be called for.'^ 

From the ample catalogues of Dr. Mease and 
William Coxe, esquire, and' from other sources, I 
haye selected a list of those which are held ki 
most estimation, and such as are generallyin.de* 
mand at market 

Those marked care cider ap{des.' 

1» Ameriean pippin^ c. ^ was brought from Mary* 
land to Marcus Hook, thirty years since^ It is of 
a flattish form, middle size, &rta subtance, resem* 
bling the vandeyere, and wiU keep till harvest 
Mr. Coxe describes it as a loiig fruit, havii^ a dull 
red stripe. Fourteen bushels of these apples are 
required, at Marci^ Hook, to make one barrel of 
cider." (Mease.) 

2. Jimeriean nonpareil^ or doctor apple, in Penn- 
ff^lvania. " Will keep from Novemfcr to Marc^h. 
A large red-striped apple, of excellent flavour, and 
very juicy. It Jkeeps tolerably well duno^ winter. 
The tree is subject to blast." 

3. Autumn^ ot fall pippin. *' Ripens in October* 
A large yellow apple, acid taste, and {Jeasant il{v- 
your. It is. also a good kitchen apple. It usually 
weighs nineteen ounces Keeps well.'^ 

4. Jlunfs apple. ^ This is a beautiful and lai^e 
apple, of an oblong make, resembling the Priestly 
In shape ; the skin smooth, streaked with a lively 
red. Km a yellow ground ; the flesh is yellow, break- 
ing and juicy ; of an agreeable flavoui^ but not 
rich. It ripens in November, and, from its hand-^ 
some appearance, is a valuable market fruit. The 
tree is small, the growth delicate, and its fruitful- 
ness great. It is extensively cultivated in several 
of the eastern counties of Pennsylvania." (Coxe.) 
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5. Btddmn apfde^ or Pido^ apfde ; is a very v a* 
]uable red apple, large and beautiful, fioe flaroured^ 
and will keep tUl April. It is in high estimatioii 
in Ma8sachu8etts« 

6. Baltimore apple. In the transactions of the 
horticultural society of London, published in 1817, 
it is stated, that a large apple^ raised in the garden 
of Mr. Simth, near the city of Baltimore, was exhi- 
1>ited; it had been recently imported by captain 
George Hobson, of Baltimore, wno sent it to sir Jo* 
seph Banks, by whonf it was presented to the socie- 
iy. This apple, of which an engravii^ accompanies 
tbis account, weighed one ^ pound seven and a half 
ounces; it measured in circumference one foot two 
inches and three quarters, and in height as it stood, 
was four inches, it prored very good, though over 
ripe; it was very dose at the core, and, if a good 
bearer, will deserve general cultivatioa The draw- 
ing is coloured, and very interestii^. 

Note by the editor of the American Farmer. 
^ The apple here spoken of grew on the farm of 
Robert omith, esquire^ where, we are authorized 
to state, outtii^ may be had for grafting.'' 

7. Black apple. ^ Ripe in November ; a very 
deep red. A much-admired fruit near Trenton, 
New Jersey. Mr. Boudinot, of New Jersey, says, 
^ there is an apple lately discovered here, which is 
called by the owner of the orchard, a hUuk apple. 
It appears to be a species between the Spitzen- 
burgh and comftnon black apple.'' (Mease.) 

. 8. Bnmnite. In Mr. Riley's opinion, this is ex* 
celled by pone for the table. It is ripe in Septeoif- 
ber, ana keeps well. It was discovered by now- 
son, an old Swede, near Marcus Hook. 

9. Bmo appk. Ripens in June and July;-^ 
equal to any summer apple. It is juicy, tender, 
and mild ; of a light yellow colour. 

10. Bell fiimer. ** A long yellow apple, of good 
jSavour, very large, and excellent for tae table, and 

1^ 



for codkiog. When Ailly ripe, Which k in O^o- 
tober, thb seeds may be heard td. rattle^ when 
gh^kett. ThtB beiaiutiful app!e will kke^ weli 
through the winter ; and it, 19 neld iii great esjbiiiar 
tion in the Philadelphia market." 

11. Bullock^ 8 pippin^ or. sheep^s sneul. This is a 
native of New Jersey, and is solnetimes called the 
icng tom^ It is in high repute, in aiitUDm and die 
first p^rt of winter, for its rich ^unA splrightly juke^ 
and is much admired when bsik^d. 

12. Cahipjkid, or JVI^ark sweetings c. ^ Is a 
Ikrge sweet fruit, of « pale red colour ; ripens about 
the ))e^dniDg of October, and k0^^ wIbU^ if care-^ 
fully picked. Being a rich fmiti, it is necefssary to 
mi& tne Harrison apple with it; in order to refine 
fhfe cider pr6duced from it." 

13. Cat-head. ** This is a very large, roulid ap^ 
pie, flattened at the ends, and deeply hollowed: the 
stalk is short and thick, so deeply liunk las to be 
ainofost itajperceptible : the colour a greenish yel*- 
low> the flesh white: a good apple for c6oking and 
drying, but apt to drop frpp the tree, from its 

Sreat weight ; and deficient in point of rklsiess and 
arour." /Coxe.) 

14. Catlim^ c A Delaware autumn cider fruity 
and consideH^d a pleasant eating apple, in its sea<- 
son. The tree is , very productive^ and an early 
bearer. 

15. Carihouse^ or gtlpin^ c " This apple is said 
to "have been brought from Virginia. It is h%hly 
esteemed for its excellence as a table kpple, late in 
the spring, and as a good cider fruit. It is a most abun- 
dant bearer, and hangs on the tree very late in the 
season. The tree is hardy ; of a handsome,. open, 
spreadihg, and vigorous growth : the fruit is small ; 
tne colour a deep red, sometimes a little streaked 
with yellow ; the skin of ^ polished smoothness; 
the form inclining to oblong; The flesh is very 
firm, yellow, and rich; not fit for eating iptil mid- 
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winter, when it beconiBs juicy, tender, and finely 
favoured." (Coxe.) 

16. Cider apple^ c ^ The apple propagate4 
Qflder t\m n^nae is highly esteepie^, as a paost pro- 
ductiye an^ f^xGe)I(3Qt cid^f jPriut, in tb^ county oC 
Buek^, and the coq^igtiqu^ parts of Pennsylrapi^. 
TN pit^ i^ ipiddling; its s^ppearapce resi^mbleq 
the Ffindevere ; the ^kip i^ ^tnpoth, a liyely streaked 
rod : it is li pl§ftsant table fruit, but is cbie^y uge4 
fpr eider. T;be tr^ m tftllj the Ijoabs shoot up-i 
^^rfd. It in sometii^es loaded with iruit, beyond 
Wf other tree ip pur prqhstfds ; requiring great care 
to preyent |he b^E^nphp^ biding ai^^troyed by the 
weight of fruit. It rip^l^ in October and NpY^na-r 
ber.?' (Co^e,) 

)7f Codling. The cpdling, calli^d £|Up the Eng- 
lish ppdlingi k a very iipe fruit for pies and stewing, 
dnd 19 a)ep a pleasant table apple. It grows very 
large and fair; the form is oblong, rather irregular; 
the skin is a bright, though pale yellow? with a fine 
blu^h, frequently, towards the ^un; it is. somewhat 
pointed towards the blossom end ; the stalk short ; 
the flesh white, tender and sprightly. The tree is 
uncommonly handsome, vigorous and fruitful; bear- 
ic^ very young, apd constantly ; the leaves arie la^e ; 
it mdlsies a fine appearance in an orchard. The 
fruit is fit for stewing frpm the f^rst of August, but 
do^s not become fully ripe until the end of that 
months and continue^ 'm season till late in October. 
It IB one of the profitable apples for market ; ripen- 
ipg gradually, and being very free from rot.'' 
(Coxe.) 

18. Corlies sweety c. ** This 19 a large, fair apple, 
rather long in shape, of a bright yellow colour, 
smooth skin; a faint blush, and a few small grey 
specks ; the stalk is short, and of a middlii^ thick^ 
ness ; the flesh is coarsely grained, white andsweet ; 
it ripens in September and October, but will keep 
later for cider,, for which it is highly esteemed. 
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The tree grows vigorously, with a singularly d^p 
green foliage, and round head : it is a great bearer* 
ft was brought from East Jersey." (Coxe.) 

19. Cooper^s russeting, c ** Keeps from Octo- 
ber to May. A natural fruit, produced on the ffiurm 
of Joseph Cooper, of New Jcney, who believes it 
to be of Indian origin ; as the tree, from which he 
(when a young man) preserved a g^raft, was an old 
decayed tree, and the place on which it grew-wfci 
originally the site of an Indian village. It is some- 
what dry, but of a pleasant sweetish taste. This 
apple makes most e^f cellent cider : it also is a goiod 
p\e apple, and best when not pared. ' Pears, boiled 
m russeting cider, with about half sugar, make a 
good preserve. The trees bear abundantly every 
second year : the limbs spread horizontally, and are 
shorts This excellent fruit, being justly jesteemed, 
is much propagated by engrafting, in Pfew Jersey.*' 
(Meascj) 

20. Flat sweeting, or hornet sweeting, from the 
circumstance of its being a favourite of hornets, on 
account of its rich, sirupy juice. This is a flat ap» 
pie, thin skin, and of a yellowish colour ; flesh white, 
and juice saccharine and {feasant. Ripe in Sep- 
tember, and will keep several months. It is douM* 
ful whether this fruit is known out of the county of 
Plymouth. Its origin not ascertained. 

21, Gloucester white^ c ^This apple is of a 
middling size ; of a shape not very uniform, vary- 
ing fi*om an oblong to a flat form; the colour, when 
ripe, is a bright yellow ; rich, breaking feind juicy ; 
of a fine flavour, as a table applc ; and producing 
cider of an fexquisite taste. The stalk is of the 
ordinary length, inserted in a cavity of medium 
depth; the crown is moderately deep; the time of 
ripening is about the first of October, after which 
the fruit soon falls, and is fit for cider: it does not* 
keep long, but, while in season, is a delicious table 
apf^le. The tree is very thrifty, liarcly and vigo- 
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MHI6; of a ce^ar and beautiful form, and very pro^ 
ductive. It 13 much cultivated in the lower coun- 
ties of Virj^inia ; from whence I procured it, as an 
apple of hkh reputation.'' (Coxe.) 

22. Goldm pippin. ^ Keeps from October to 
January; slightly acid ; yellow on one side, and red 
on the other : it is a ffood apple, aocording" to Mr. 
tLiley, and was broi^bt from England by 'William 
Peon. It succeeds best on a sandy soil." 

23* Golden rennet. ^ A beautiful and excellent 
apple, of a bright yellow tint, marked on the south 
ode with faint red streaks, and yellow brown dots; 
its flesh is remarkably tender, and of a glossy white ; 
the juice has the taste and flavour peculiar to pine 
ap{Jes, and which is also found in the golden pip- 
pin : when stored, it ripens in December, but attains 
to perfection only in February. The tree has a 
healthy appearance, apd is of a middling size^" 

24^ Cfreen everlasting. " Light green colour ; 
skin remarkably smooth and fair. This apple keepi 
well, until late in the summer, and some have kept 
pierfedEly sound more than a year from the' time 
they were gathered." (Mease.) 

. 25. Greef^^ewton pippin, c. " It is of a flattish 
form, and green colour, when first gathered, turning 
yellow in the spring, and is justly esteemed the best 
table apple in America. It is supposed to have 
come originally from Holland, but Mr. Prince says, 
it originated in the town of Newton, Queen's coun- 
ty, Long Island, state of New York. In general, 
apples, kept till the spring, lose their flavour, and 
become mealy, but the Ne-wton pippin may be kept 
till June, without losing either its juice or flavour. 
It is an excellent apple for cider, either alone, or 
mixed with others. Many varieties are raised from 
the seed of it, of a large size, but difierent in form 
tod colour. Mr. Riley, of Marcus Hook, says, there 
are two varieties raised at Newton, in Chester coun- 
ty. The flat sort is much the best, and the great- 
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4i^t bearer. It is an e:(MUej^ i4>ple far home ubwi i 
makes a large quantity of cider, though of a ibm 

Elity. A Targe long kind, aometiiiias calfed lad^* 
er, is not so good; the taste is not so pleasant, 
they hai^ a thick skin. This apfde is of a 
beautiful golden colouri io th<» spring. The ti^ee^ 
of both those varieties grow laiger, and are great 
heajrerp: Forsyth r^marka, that the Newton pip* 
pin seldom ripens in England. Mr, Cooper, of 
New Jersey, remarks, t^t the Newtoa pippin does 
not thrive m a sandy soiJL'^ (Mease«) 

26. Greyhom^^c. ^ Mn Riley, of Marons Hookt 
thinks this is not Mcejled hj any for nrnking ciders 
it is of a middlingsi^e, reddish grey colour, ripe in 
October* Cider is made of it in November. Tha 
tree bears but every other year, and then is heavi^ 
ly- loaded. It is a very tender fruit, though late io 
blossomjngt At the time of the formatmi of this 
fruit, it is very subject to perish .by easterly winds, 
attended by cold rains, which frequently cause the 
apples to fall off* m abundance, spmetioies to the 
lose of the whole crop ; and, on an average, the tree 
does not succeed in bearing a good crop above one 
fourth of the time. . It was first discpvered by P. 
Roman, in his township, (Msjxus Hook,) by a na* 
tural tree, that grew close to his house ; hence call* 
ed his home tree^ and by ^ome, Roman knighta. This 
tree is of a middlbog size, inclines to grow low, and 
is short live^. Twelve bushels of these ap[des are 
required to make a l^irrel of cider.'* (Mease.) 

27. Hagloe crab^ c " According to Mr. Mar- 
shall^ a gentleman in Herefordshire, England^ Mr. 
Bellamy, produces cider from the Uagloe crab, 
which, for richness, flavour, and price on the spot, 
eueeds, perhaps, every other fruit liquw, which 
nature or art have produced. He has been offer- 
ed sixty guineas for a hogshead, oontaioing one huB^ 
dred and ten gallons of this liquor." William 
Coxe, esquire, of Burlington, New Jersey, havii^ 
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4itdtivated thkr fniit^ describes it ' ^ follows : " Tl»6 
fruit, when fully ripe^ has a yellow ffround, streaked 
With br^htred; tnesise aboat middling ; the form 
tomld^ flat at the ends; the stalk large; the flesh 
remarkaUy soft and woolly, but not dry ; the taste 
acid, but tiighly ftayoured; the quantity of juice 
smaller, in proportion to the fibrous matter, than 
ID tnost other apples, requiring nearly one third 
more of the hagloes for a batrdi of cidef , than of 
Conor mon fruit; the juiee, though uncommoidy 
sheer, is singulariy rich ; and thoi^ the smell of 
the apple is faint,' the flavour of t^ cider is high, 
and, when properly manufactured, ts very rich. 
The cdour of the flesh is pale, but that of the 
<stder, dark ; it ripece in August atid September ; 
ke^ps a long time without totting ; it bears abun- 
dantly and early ; the growth of the tree is very 
uBCommon; thick strot^ shoots ; buds, particularly 
at the extremity of the branches, very large ; tho 
the colour of the wood dark ; the size of the tree is 
small. The Hagloe is an uncommon fine cooking 
apple ; and from its great beauty and large ske, 
added to its abuiKlant bearing, is a valuable market 
fruit/' 

28. Harrisfm appk^ or long stem^ c. ** It is of a 
moderate size, and of a rich dry taste, with a tart** 
aess, that renders its sweetness agreeable and live* 
ly. It ripens about the beginnii^ of November; 
keeps a loii^time, and answers well for culinary 
purposes. The cider made from this apple is 
clear, Ugh coloured, rich, and lirelji; > General 
Washic^^ton was presented with a barrel of it, by 
judge Boudinot, of Newark, New Jersey, and he 
declared his fMreference of it to that made from 
Hnigbes's Yirginta crab. This fruit originated in 
Essex county. New Jersey, where it is now reiy 
extensivety cultivated. The oid^* tfrom ^is fruit 
sells from eight to ten dollars per barrel. Mr. 
Cpxe observes, ^ as a more vioous, rich and highly-*- 
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flavoured liquor, t prefer the Harrison to the cralr 
cider.** (Meaise.) ** One tree of this kind, this 
year, (1817,) in an orchard in Essex county,*' says 
Mr. Coxe, ** produced upwards of one nundred 
bushels, eighty-seven of which were gathered^ 
when fully ripe ; the others were follen fruit, care- 
fully measured, to ascertain the quantity." 

29. Harty sweeting, c. A small yellow apple; 
ripens in autumn, and is considered a valuable cider 
apple, but not very useful for other purposes. 

30. High4op sweeting. This tree, it is l^elieved, 
is peculiar to the old rlymouth colony. The first 
settlers, either from choice, or for want of other 
varieties, cultivated it more generally 4han any 
other apple. It is now much on the decline. The 
fruit is under the middle size ; <rf a yellowish colour, 
pleasant taste ; but chiefly used for baking, and for 
drying. It is ripe in August, and is not Tof^ pre- 
served. The tree is remarkable for its long up- 
right stem. 

31. Holmes' apple,' c. Was first planted by Z. 
Holmes, esquire, of Kingston, Plymouth county* 
He set in the ground a small sprout, without know- 
ir^ its qualities, and in the eleventh year he gather-- 
ea from it thirty bushels of apples. It is now 
much admired, and extensively cultivated, in this 
vicinity. The tree bears young, and every year ; 
the more abundantly every second year. The 
Iruit is of a middling size; the skin white, with a 
blush on the sun side. Ripe in November; keeps 
through the winter; has a pleasant flavour; and 
makes good cider. 

32. Holten sweeting, c. It is among the excel* 
lences of this tree, that it flourishes in a thin soil, 
and that it bears remarkably early, and rery uni-« 
formly. Ripe in September; and is an excellent 
fall apple for family use, and for cider of the first 

Juality. It is deserving of general cultivation. 
\o account of its origin has been obtained^ 
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33. Hughes's Virgma crab, c. « A small fruit, 
of a light ffreen colour, striped with redy and of a 
harsh uapleasant taste. Originated in Virginia; 
and is highly valued as a cider fruit, as its must is 
less disposed, from its great acidity, to rise too high 
ilQ fermentation, than that of any other apple ; and 
it has, besides, almost every other property of a 
cider aople. The trees bear abundantly ; the fruit 
ripens late, and is free from rot of any kind ; the 
fruit is small and hard, and, therefore, bears the 
fall from the tree, without bruising. It grinds 
small, and the pulp is remarkably tough, yet parts 
with its juice readily; and the must runs from the 
press very fine and clear. 

34. Lady apple. Pomone d'apis. This is of 
French origin; of a bright red colour next the sun, 
and yellow and green on the other side. A most 
beautiful little apple, and of pleasant taste. It 
keeps well during the winter, and is a much ad- 
mired dessert apple. 

35. hady finger. A long, tapering fruit, of a 
beautiful yellow and red colour. It is well flavour- 
ed, and keeps until June. The tree bears abun- 
dantly. 

36. Large red and green sweeting. Ripens in 
• September. A very large fruit, weighing a pound. 

Red, streaked on a yellow ground; the flesh sweet 
and tender^ 

37. Large early harvest. ^ Ripens in June and 
July. It is usually as large as a middle sized New- 
ton pippin ; of a pale yellow colour, when ripe ; of 
a pleasant acid taste, and answers best for tarts, 
and may be used for that purpose, when no larger 
than a nutmeg; but cutting them in two equal 
parts, without peeling." (Mease.) 

38. Loring sweeting. The apple, known by this 
name, was brought from the county of Bristol, by 
Mr. E. Loring, of Plympton, Plymouth county, and 
id much cultivated in this vicinity ; its origin, or the 

17 
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name by which it is distinguisheii in other part^ of 
the country, I hav^e not been able t9 ascertain* 
The fruit is large and fair; of a pale yellow 
colour ; the flesh is sweet, and extrepiely pleasant; 
abounding in a rich sirupy juice ; and, as a bakings 
apple, it IS of superiour excellence. It ripens in au- 
tumn, and retains its good properties till March. 
This fruit ought to be introduced into every on? 
chard. 

39. LMr^eyellcywjyewark pippin-^ Yellow pippin — 
French pippin of\Newark^ c. " Abounds near rfew- 
ark. New Jersey ; an excellent winter apple, of a 
greenish colour outside, rich saccharine taste, yel- 
low substance, and of a higher flavour than the 
Newton pippin/ It is so abundant in juice, that a 
barrel of cider has been made from seven bushels ; 
but the cider is not of the first quality. It is said 
to have been imported from France/' (Mease.) 

40. Maiden* 8 blush. " This is an apple of large 
size, and great beauty ; exhibiting a lively contrast 
^ — a yellow ground, with a bright red cheek ; whence 
it derives its name, given to it by Samuel Allison, 
esquire, late of Burlington, who first brought it into 
notice: the form is flat ; the skin smooth ; the flesh 
white, tender and sprightly; remarkably light, and 
fitted for drying, for which it is preferred to any ap- 
ple of the season ; the stalk is short, and grows in a 
deep hollow, as does the eye : the fruit ripens in Au- 
gust, and continues in perfection till the end of Sep- 
tember ; and is fit botn for pies and the table. The 
tree is uncommonly handsome, as well as vigorous 
in its growth ; forming a 'fine open and spreading 
head: it bears abundantly and constantly, and is a 
very popular apple in the Philadelphia market.'' 
(Coxe.) 

41. Michml Henry. "A winter fruit; a long 
green apple, much admired for the table, in Mon- 
mouth county. New Jersey. It is a sweet, juicy, 
sprightly and well flavoured apple/- 
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- 42. Monstrous pippifii or American gloria mundu 
^ It originated on the farm of Mr. Crooks, near Red 
Hook, in Niew York. It is of a yellow colour, when 
ripe, and resembles in flavour the fall pippin, or pip 
lin. It will keep from November till March. The 
fruit of the original tree weighed twenty-seven 
ounces.'* (Mease.) 

43. Morgan apple. '< Ripe in October^ So nam- 
ed by Samuel Cfoies, of Mo(»^town, New Jersey; 
as it came from the late I. Morgan. A pleasant 
eating apple ; will keep till May. A great bearer.*^ 
(Mease.) 

44. JreuMrk king apple. ^ Is a very large red 
fruit; ripens in'October, and, when mellow, has a 
Very pleasant taste, and is generally used as a win- 
ter apple about Newark, New Jersey, though it 
does not keep so ikkll as some others.^' 

45. J^msuch. This is a fitie red apple, havii^ 
an agreeable flavour; will keep soynd till late in 
the spring, and is much esteemed in Massachusetts, 
for its good properties. 

46. jVursery apple. ** Is the size of the Harrison 
apple. When nrst ripe it is of a greenish colour, 
but in the latter part of the winter, it turns yellow. 
It is frequently kept until June and Jul}r, and has 
been kept sound until September. It originated in 
A' nurseiry of Jos.^ Baldwin, at Crane town. New Jer- 
bey.^Vj (Me«e.) ^ 

• '^ 47. Peaffnmnf c. The winter pearmain is amoi^ 
tlui first cultivated apples by the fathers of the ola 
i^ymouth cdlony, and is, undoubtedly, of English 
descent. Many trees of this kind are now suppos- 
ed to be more than one hundred years old, and 
Rafted trees from them produce the genuine fruit' 
in great perfection. The tree is tall and upright, 
forming a handsome regular top: it is haray, and 
will flourish in a light soil. It is not an early bear-, 
er, but when attained to about twelve years, from 
having been grafted, it produces more abundantly 
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fOid uniforiDly than any oUier kind within our know- 
ledge. The fruit is scarcely excelled atf a table ap- 
ple, or for cookery ; and the cider, made from it, 10 
said te be inferiour to none. The apple is of a 
moderate size ; fair and smooth ; of a reddish co« 
lour, interspersed with green and yellow; the flesh 
a rich yellow ; the flavour slightly aromatick, and 
agreeable. There are two or three varieties of 
this apple, but rather of an inferiour quality. 

48. Pennoci?s red winter. A laige^ fair, pleasant^ 
Bpicy apple; of an oval, and somewhat flat form; 
of a readish colour. It originally came from Jos* 
Pennock, of Springfield township, Delaware county* 
The tree grows Targe, and is very handsome;, a 
great bearer, and the fruit is in great repute in the 
Phila|j[elphia mftrket. 

49. Priestly. ^ Keeps from December to Apnii ; 
originally cultivated in Buck's count}^, Pennsylvania. 
A large, long, juicy fruit, and of a spicy flavour ; co* 
lour red. This tree grows very straight, and is of 
a handsome shape." (Mease.) 

50. Pove^hon^ c ^ Is a small red apple ; ripe 
about the latter end of September ; of a pleasant flar 
vour, and makes good early cider; for which purpose 
it is generally used about Newark, New Jersey.* 
(Mease.) 

51. Pound appk» ^ This is a large: fair a|Bipl«, 
very showy; the form is flat; the staik sbort,'.and 
planted in an indented cavity: the^skinis smooth, 
a pale jrellow, inclining to a greepi streaked ytith a 
lively red ; the flesh of a yellowish cb,^ mixed with 
a small portion of green; jmcy and sprightly; well 
fitted for cooking ; ii ripens in October^ and keeps 

*for several m^Hiths : the tree is large, vigorous and 
spreading.'^ (Coxe.) 

52. Quince apple. ^ The tree is of large and vi- 
gorous growth ; the size of the apple is large; the 
shape flat ; the skin, when fully ripe, is yellow ; the 
iesa rich, yellow and juicy ^ in appearance, it some- 
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^rhftt reseidiJes a Inge yellow Newton pippki. It 
came originally from the state of New Y<»rL Ripens 
in November.'' (Coxe.) 

53. Queen apple. (Summer aueen.) ^ The sum* 
mer queen is an apple of the nnest quality, and its 
appearance is uncommonly beautiful. Tne size is 
large ; the skin has a fine, rich, yellow ground, mix- 
ed with red, handsomely striped and clouded, some- 
times in a proportiongreater than the yellow ; the 
Uossom end is much pointed, and full of little fur^ ^ 
rows and parotuberances ; the stalk is long, and' 

Slanted in a deep cavity, with wojeotions of the 
esh around the stalk, like the Roman stem; the 
fle&h is rich^ yellow, and highly scented ; equally 
suited for eating and stewing. It is iiot fully ripe 
until the beginning of August, but can be u$||^ tor 
stewing long before that time : the tree is of a very 
luxumnt growth^ with large leares, and hanging 
boughs: it is a great and constant bearer: it is 
known 1^ the name of sweets harvest, in many 
parts of New Jersey." (Coxe;) 

54. Rariton sweetings c ^' Kich flavour; egg* 
.s^haped; makes good cider, which keeps welL: 

brought from Rariton, by Mr. (^en's father4'' 
(Mease.) t . 

55. Red ftmrlasting. **Ripe in November; its 
tu>lour deiep rm}-; it is a small sized fruit, of tolera- 
Ue 'flavour; and keeps well till June or July, but 
grows urfealy and dry." (Mease.) 

^%^BfidMnft* *^ Was brought, about sixty years 
since, from rennsylvania to New Jersej, by the 
mother of Mr. Jos. Cooper, who thinks it is the best 
keeping apple now known. The colour is of a light, 
shining red) and of very pleasant smell and taste. * 
Thev hang on well, being suspended at the end of 
a twig. It somewhat resembles the Priestly apple." 
(Mease.) 

57. Red streaky c. " Originally from England ; 
a winter fruit; keeps well, but shrinks; of a ple^ 
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siant flavour; red with spots^ and ^eneradly has a 
russet coloured teat on the lower Bide. The tree 
grows straight. When used for pies, they need not 
be pared. The cider from this apple is much ad- 
mired.'* (Mease.) 

58. Ramho. From Delaware*; a iine apple, of 
4he size of the vandevere; same shape, ana a high- 
ly valued fruit. 

59. Roane*s white crahf c. ^ This apple I procur- 
*ed from colonel John Roane, of Vii^ima; the ori- 
ginal tree was discovered a wildihg '^ hid estate, 
m the year 17^0. In growth, if resembles the 
Hewescrab; the leaves being very delicate^ the 
wood hard, and the size <tf the tree. small : it is an 
early and great bearer every second year : the ap- 
ple i& very small, not larger than the He wes crab ; 
the form is rodnd; the stalk thin; the skin yellow, 
with a small portion of russet about the stem,' and 
«pots of red scattered over it : the flesh is rich, dry, 
and of a musky sweetness; rough to the taste^from 
its astringent and fibrous properties, and leaving the 
pomace undissolved, after pressing i th^ liquor is 
remarkably strong; of a sirupy consistence whefi 
first made, but becoming singularly bright by pro-^ 
per fermentation and racking. It will keep per- 
iectly sweet, in casks well bunged, ^nd placed in a 
^^ol cellar, through 6ur summer tnonthsr- the fruit 
ripend in September atid October, and may b^ kept 
without rottmg, for latief cider.*' (Coxe.) ' ' 

60. Rhode Island' greening. This is a fine large 
fair fruit ; of a green tolour, when first gathered, 
and turns yellow towards spring. The flesh is rich, 

]*uicy, tender and very yellow. It is a most excel- 
ent apple for the table, in the first part of win- 
ter, and will keep aqd retain its flavour, till March. 
The tree grows rapidly, spreading its luxuriant 
branches very extensively, and inclining towards the 
earth. It is doubtful wnether this is the same, or 
a different variety from the Jersey greening. 



61. Soman stm. '^ This apple ytw first ptcpa* 
giited in the neighbourhood of J5urliqgtc«i, New Jer- 
sey, where the original tree is now standing. It is 
an excellent early winter fruit, much admired for 
its tender, mild, juicy and agreeable properties : the 
size is small; the form round; the stalk of singular 
appearance, from a fleshy protuberance of the neigh- 
bouring part, resembling an aquiline nose; whence 
the apple derives its name: the skin is rough; the 
colour yellow, with black clouds and spots: the 
tree is of handsome and vigorous growth, with long 
shoots, and great fruitfulness : it is in every respect 
deserving of extensive cultivation.*' (Coxe.) 

62. Royal pearmatn^ c. " Is a fine large apple ; 
rather flat in its form; of a rich russet colour, blend- 
ed with red, faintly streaked, and dotted with spots 
of russet. The skin is rough, the flesh a rich yel- 
low, of a very sprightly taste, and firm in its tex- 
ture : when first gathered, rather tart, but becomes 
both sweet and tender by keeping : it is a good ta- 
ble apple, and makes excellent cider : the size that 
of a vandevere : it ripens in October, and will keep 
till February and March : it is highly esteemed by 
the planters in Virginia, whence I procured it, from, 
the neighbourhood of Richmond: the tree grows 
tall and straight, with a luxuriant foliage, and regu^ 
lar form, and is a most abundant and uniform bear^ 
er. This apple is known in Pennsylvania, and much 
cultivated, under the name of the Merrit's pean- 
main.'' (Coxe.) 

63. Royal russet^ or leather coat. "This is an 
apple of moderate size, and of a flat form: when 
ripe, the side next the sun is a rich red, intermixed 
with russet, with spots of white : the flesh is well 
flavoured, sprightly and tender; the stem short and 
thick, with small swellings in the surrounding parts ; 
it is a fine cooking apple ; keeps well ; and bears 
abundantlv. It was imported from Ei^land, where 
it is highly esteemed as a valuable winter apple^" 
(Coxe.) 
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64. Roshwy russetiiig^ c. This is^ one of the 
best known, and most valuable fruits in Massacbh* 
•etts. The apple is rather flat, mid the colour a. 
jellowish russet: it is not fit to eat till February, 
and is yerjr easily preserved till June, when its. 
juice and flavour are peculiarly pleasant. The 
trees are the most constant to bear, and seldom * 
^bear so full as to break the limbs ; and the fruit is 
excellent for cider ; and for the table, late in the 
spring. But the trees require a moist situation, 
and are less likely to thrire well in a dry soil, than 
any other kind of apple. They require also more 
manuring and care tnan most others, or the fruit 
will be very ordinary. 

65. Ruckman^s pearmain^ or golden pearmazuj c. 
^ Called in New York and East Jersey, the Ruck- 
man's or Dutch pearmain ; and in other plates, the 
red russet ; is a m€»t valuable apple for cider, and 
for family use : the size is middling; the form ra- 
ther flat ; the skin rough, with a large portion of 
bright russet, mingled with red, towards the sun, 
when fully ripe: the flesh is rich, tender, and 
rather dry : it is a great and uniform bearer : the 
tree grows luxuriantly, with strong shoots, and a 
close, compact head : the fruit ripens in Novem- 
ber, and keeps well through the winter." (Coxe.) 

66. Seek nojurther. ^' This apfde is a nktive of one 
of the eastern states: it is a large fruit; of round, 
but oblong form ; the skin smooth, of a yellowish 
green colour ; the flesh yellow, juicy, rich and ten- 
der; an agreeable early winter apple. The tree 
bears well ; the trunk straight and tall, shooting 
into branches upwards, in a handsome and regular 
form.'* (Coxe.) The seek no further^ or by some 
called signifin^erj is much cultivated at Ra^^nham, 
county of Bristol, where it probably originated. 
From its high reputation, it is now extending, by 
engraftments, into various parts of Massachu* 
setts. 
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67« SpitBunbufgh* ^ Keeps fr<mi Noremfeer to 
]\farch. There are three sorts: The Esopus; 
^Flushing ; and the Newton* The first, of a light 
red ediour, round form, pleasant flavour, and slightly 
acid. The second is generalljr larger, and of a 
deeper red colour, coyered with small white 
fipecks; it&form is flatter, and it is of a more acid 
taste than the first The third species resembles 
the second in taste and colour, but in form is 
much flatter. According to Mr. S. De Witt, 
surveyor general of New York, the Spitszenbui^h 
was discovered as an accidental production, in 
the neighbourhood of the city of Albany, and in his 
opinion, may challenge the world to match it. 
The flavour he thinks superiour to the Newton 
pippin. Mr. Cooper and Mr. Coles, of Mo(M*stown, 
New Jersey, mentioned another kind, called the 
Cane Spitszenbm^, from a family of that name 
near Gloucester roint. New Jersey, and which 
they thought superiour to the kinds mentioned 
above,'' (Mease.) 

68. Spice apple. •* Is a large autumn ap[de, of 
an aromatidc flavour, very tender, and good for 
house use, but will not keep long. It appears to 
be peculiar to New Jersey.'' 

69. Styre, c. This is the most celebrated and 
extensively cultivated cider apple in England ; and 
is 8^80 a good eating apple. The size is above 
middling ; the cdour of a pale yellowish white ; 
the flesh is firm, and when fully ripe, of a fine fla- 
vour: the cider, when produced from a light, rich 
soil, is rich, highly-flavoured, and of a good body ; 
its jMrice in England is frequently fourfold of that of 
common sale cider: the fruit is pale-rinded, biit 
{>roduces a high-coloured liquor. The tree is <rf a 
singularly beautiftd growth, remarkably besom- 
headed, throwing out numerous straight luxuriant 
slioots, growii^ upwards from the crown* in the 

18 
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form of a w31ow pollard, ruonii^ much to wood^ 
and, in deep soils, growing to a great size before it 
becones fruitfutJ^ It suits sandy ground. By the 
end of September it is ripe in England; generally 
the middle of October, in common years, the time of 
gatherii^* By Mr. Knight^s experiment, the must 
outweighed all others, except that of a new yarie- 
ty produced by mixing the Lalham green and Sibe> 
rian crab. Marshall states, that nearly one third 
more of Stjre apjJes is required to produce a 
barrel of c^der, compared with common apples*" 
(Coxe.) 

70. Summer jpearmain, ^ This is one of the 
finest fruits of the season ; freauently preferred to 
fi fine pear. The size is midaling; the form ob- 
longs uniformly regular; the ends both deeply in- 
dented ; the colour in the shade is dull red, some- 
what streaked, and faintly spotted ; in the sun it is 
frequently of a lively red, blended. with a rich 
yellow : the juice is abundant, until too ripe ; the 
flesh is singularly tender; it frequently cracks 
open on the tree, and bursts from its own weight, 
in falling : it is equally adapted to the table md 
stewing, and is probably the most popular apple of 
the season, which commences with the first of 
August, and (it being very free from rotting) con- 
tinues through that and the following month. 
The tt*ee is of a moderate size; the head yery 
round and close : it grows remarkably well on 
light and sandy soils." (Coxe.) 

71. Sw(wr^ apple. Keeps from November to 
March. A lai^e, yellow, and greenish apple, of 
good flavour; much admired as being a winter 
table fruit, of superiour excellence. The trees 
bear larfi;ely. 

72. Sweit greening. A large, handsome ap{Je, 
resembling in size and form, the Rhode. Island 
greening. Ripens in autumn, and possesses the 
valuable property of retaining its soundness and fla- 
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-Tour'till (he middle of June. It is an eiicellent ap 
pie for baking, and deserves to be more extensiyely 
eultivated;^ Its origin is uncertain, and it is doubt- 
fd whether this fine fruit is known out of the old 
Plymouth tk^my. 

'78. Ti^lnkm^ sweeting. I have not been aUe 
to trace to iti^ origin this justly admired apple. Jn 
JDaHmonth; coimty of BrisMf, where it is* best 
known, it is held "ki miich estimatioD for family 
use dori^ the autumn^ and' through, the winter. 
The fruit is above the middle size, yellow, with a 
small Uuish stripe on one sklie : it is juicy^ and the 
AiVourj^easant. «l 

74. Vandemre^ c " Formerly called stalbtibsl 
A' well known and most eiteeKent eating fniit^ 
|]^easaAt, and sprightly' acid^ joined with a &weetkh 
taste, and mum preferred ~A^ pjfed and sstiidm 
Uitfortiinately the trees have greatly failed of laite. 
On a rich heavy soil, they are subject to the. bitter 
fot;^ on a light Boil, not so much «o. Mr. Riley, 
of' Marcus Hook, says, this apple originally c^me 
from Wilmington, Delaware, and was called afteira 
former who raised it." (Mease.) 

75i VanwifJde^ or grunmwinkle^ c. ** Is a large, 
red, and very sweet apple; rich taste,, and fine 
flavour: ripe about the middle of Octoberywheixthe 
fruit falls, and decays so rapidly that.it ife^dlfficiiU'tcl 
preserve the apple till the proper time for^ making 
first rate cider. These apples answer .best^ when 
mixed with half their quantity of the Harrkon apr 
ple. Cider made from this apple alone, resembles 
unfermented metheglin, and must remain in the 
barrel until the next summer, when it will fine. 
The tree originated in the orchard of Thomas 
Williams, deceased, according . to Mr. Hillyes, of 
Orange ; but Mr. John Ogden, of Newark, says, 
he was told the first graft was taken from a tree 
belonging to an old lady, Mrs. Van Winkle Pove-r 
ffhon." (Mease.) 
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76* ffme appkj c ^ An QDcoiiinioDly largte, fauy 
banddome, rea ^pfAe. The form is mmd; &it at 
the ends : the skin k a Inrelj red^ streaked abd spot* 
ted with a small portion of yellow; the stalk end 
frequently of a russet cdour ; botkciids deeply in- 
dented; the stalk rery short: the taste is richancb 
pleasant ; an admired table fruity aaid exoeHent for 
cookings as weB as ior eider: it ripeBs*.iti Ootubei; 
and keeps well through the fafl and wmten /The 
tree . buMOnimoDly large and hsndsomo; tfaeleares 
small; it bears abU^oBtly; irom its spiieadii% 
fotm it does not require wsncktrkamiDg: it is pro^ 
bably as saleable an apfJe as any sold m th» Fht* 
ladeiphia nliurket; Id the state and edunty of 
, Bdaware^'ftis caBed the Hays winter; and in om 
place in Netr Jersey^ tlie fi^ wiot^, and lai^ 
irftiter red. I bav^ b^^ra infmned^tbat tiie /tf%i- 
nal cakrrater of this ap^e made admirafaie eideiv 
by throwii^ about one sborel fidl ol sandy feam 
JHto a pressings which bad an effeol in kssemng the 
aoidity, and laade a clear, sweet liquor, by thtti no- 
f el mode of fimng*'' (Coxe^> 

77. Wine sap, c ^ An autumn fruit, of a deep 
red colear, and sweet, but not sprightly taste; 
makes excellent cider, which ia (ireferred by some 
to that ^of the red streak, cultivated by Samuel 
Coles, <^f Moorstown, New Jersey.'^ 

7$. Yellow sufeetinffj c. "A large, yellow, sweet 
apple ; will keep tQl harvest;' makes good cider, 
sfBd answeifsfor family use. Mr. J. (^den's father 
took tbe^ scion Irom an old tree of J. Johnston's, at 
Cennectfcut farms, fifty years ago.'' (Mease.)^ . 
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I RAVE now the satisfaetion of presentbg^ the mtmt 
«idple and approved rules and directions relative to 
the itnportant art of manufacturing and preseriring 
that TuuaUe and salubrious beterage, the produce 
Xf( our orchardd* The importance of the subject 
wMl iustify the extent atid minuteness of detafl 
whicn ooeupjr the foUowh^ [Mig^9 ^od it k hoped 
the re^er will find them, m the p^nisal, mterefst^ 
ing and profitable. 

^ The value of fruits, for tfa^ manufacture of oder, 
tmty be judged of from the specifick gravity of their 
expressed juices* The best cider and perry are 
tMde from those apples and pears that a£brd the 
' dansest juices j and a comparison between different 
fruits may be made with tolerable accuracy, by 
plui^g them together into a saturated solution of 
salt, or a stroi^ solution of sugar : those^that sudc 
deepest, will afiord the richest juicor" 

The f»8t authority of which I avail myself, is to 
be found in papers on a^icultwre^ by the Massachu- 
setts society for promoting agriculture, vol. i. 

"OF MAKING AND MANAGING CIDER. 

^From the apple, in our country, we ebtam a 
beverage highly useful The wkies of other coun- 
tries do not differ more in equality, than the cider of 
ours. And much of this difference arises from im- 
proper management, either in grinding' the apples, 
or, what is more common, putting the must or juice 
into foul casks, and neglecting or mismanaging it 
while fermenting. Mr. Marshall asserts, that a 
gentleman in Herefordshire, (England,) Mr. Bella- 
my, produces cider from an apple called the Hagloe 
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crab, which, for richness, flavour and price on the 
spot, exceeds perhaps every other fruit liquor, which 
nature or art have produced. He has been offered 
sixty guineas for a hogshead of one hundred and ten 
gallons of this liquor. Thus we see how capable the 
fruit from the apple tree is of improvement. W*^ 
^re favoured with the observations of a gentl^mati 
residing near Philadelphia, on the making and fer* 
mehtin^ cider, and his directions to preserve th^ 
casks that have been used for cider. He begtm 
thus : ^ It would be to little purpose, at present^ to 
«aj much on the kinds of fruit capable of yielding 
the best cider, yet it may be proper to mention 
those most common here, and give them a plaCSe ac- 
cording to their respective merits. The sweet nsh 
set, called the pair apple, is unquestionably the ricji* 
eet fruit we have : the bouse apple stands secohdi 
they both yield very sweet must, and consequenf- 
ly, specifically heavier than that of any other apple. 
The Newton pippin yields itis must free from the 
finer pumice, and, although not so rich, from that 
circumstance, ferments more moderately, and is soon* 
est fine in thfe cask. The Spitszenburgh and pear- 
main I do not rank among the cider apples, because 
they seldom afford a must that will bear fermenta- 
tion, except the season be uncommonly drtfj or the 
trees very old. The lar]^est and finest fruit grows 
on young trees, and in moist seasons, and these yield 
the greatest quantity of cider. Oid trees and dry 
seasons afford a smaller fruit, highly flavoured, and 
less juicy. The vandevere is little better than good 
waller cider. If it be fermented, it very soon be- 
comes acid, and if not fermented, becomes ropy. 
The red streak, the cockagee, and the royal wilding, 
so famous in England and Ireland, are not kndwn 
here, but the Virginia crab well enough supplies 
the place of them all. This apple deserves every 
possible attention, as its must is less disposed, from 
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its^eat acidity, to rise too high in fermentatiooi 
than that of any apple known here* Were there 
no other adyantag^6, this simple one would render 
it exceedingly valuable to the common farmer^ who 
will be hardly brought to pay attention to the nice 
operation of fermenting the. sweeter fruits; but it 
has almost every other good property of acider apple. 
The trees bear abundantly, the fruit ripens late, and 
is free from rot of any kmd ; the fruit is small and 
hard, and therefore bears the fall from the tree 
ij^ithout bruising. It grinds small, and the pulp is 
remarkably tough, yet parts with its juice readily; 
hence the must runs from the press very fine. It 
would be going beyond my present object, to say 
much more of this apple ; yet I cannot forbear ob- 
serving, that being acid, it will bear to stand in the 
Sumice lopger than any sweeter apple. This fact 
eserves more attention than is commonly given to 
it; and if the time and occasion would admit, I should 
indulge myself in speaking largely on it.' 

^ As the inquiry is how to make the best eiders 
there need not any thing be aaid of imperfect fruit, 
or that which falls from the tree early in the sea- 
son, as theycannot.be applied to this purpose; the 
September gale beatii^ down such great quantities 
of apples, tempts the farmer to use them with those 
that continued longer on the tree. But where this 
gale happens early, the effects are fatal to the ci- 
der : for, if they are made up immediately, the fer- 
mentation rises too high, in consequence of the too 
great degree of heat in the air; and this evil is in- 
creased by the imperfect and great quantity of juice 
contained in the fruit; if they remain unground, 
they become insipid, especially those which lay on 
the ground under the trees ;. and if gathered iR 
heaps, they are disposed to rot To make the best 
'cider, you must have sound fruit, gathered late in 
(he season, in dry weather, after the middle of Oc- 
tober, if possible. They should lay in large heaps. 
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carer^dirot^ the.dewfi and raia, about Somlfiieu 
days; in which they heat, and throw off a gnat 
proportion of their indigested and iosijpid water, and 
ripen nw>re uniformly than while on the tree. Thejr 
must not be ground while they are wet, either from 
the rain, the dew, or from the moisture thrownont 
bv the heat produced by their laying together. 
The finer the ap^e is ground^ the mere, it will 
yield* If the. mill » well fitted, it crushes the seed, 
and ffiYes a peculiar aromatick bitter to. the must, 
whicn becomes more and more distinguishable. es 
the cider is loiter kept Some preier thk flarour ; 
others dislike it, not distinguishing it from the bit- 
ter of the rotten apples, altluiugh very different iron 
that pungent bitter, both in taste on the palate, and 
. effects in the stomach. If straw is used in forraii^ 
the cheese for the press (cloth made of hair is bes^, 
but very expensive) it must be clean from rust; for 
there is no lic^uor which more readily imbibes and 
betrpys offensive tastes than cider. Too hand prees- 
ix^ on the cheese, before it is sufficiently closed, 
presses out the pulp .with the must, and it is in all 
cases necessary to return the first running oi^ to the 
cheese, until you perceive it free from pulp. If 
you choose a pale cider, the pumice must be press- 
ed as soon as possible from the mill: the colour is 
raised by exposing it longer, and in greater sur£sGas 
to the air. The aptness in cider to imbibe fore^ 
tastes, renders an exact attention to your vesseb of 
great importance. New vessels, made of seasoned 
oak, do very well; but those that have been used 
are better, provided they be kept sweet and dcfaii. 
To effect this, when a cask U empty, rinse it with 
cold water immediately^ otherwise the lees will Qour, 
and fix an acid that can hardly be removed; and if 
long continued, dries on the staves so hard as to^ re- 
quire much laboui^ in scrubbii^ it off: in this case, 
it should be white-washed with lime, and after a 
few days washed again ; when it is rinsed perfectly 
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^lion with cold water/potir bito a hothead atieast 
^xgailcMtB of boiling water* Roil and dhake the 
water to eyerj part of the cask, so as to heat it on 
.all' sides. Then pour out the water, and lay your 
cask exactly bungwhole downwards, the water run- 
Mi^ clear luid entirely off; the heat in the cask will 
dry it pei^fectly. In this state, bong it up as care- 
Mly as if filled with your choicest liquors, and it will 
mmain perfectly sweet, and fit for use in the fol- 
hnmng season. It is best, however, to inspect each 
•cask be&re you fill it» This is done by fixtt% li 
<W]dle to a wire three feet loi^, and letting down 
ihe candle through the bung-lmle into the cask } 
you can then see eTOrr part of it on the inside as 
distinctly as on the outsiae« If they are clean, it is 
Ac9l nof to rinse tl^m with water. It may appear 
migular to you that so much is said on a case that 
19 plain to every one ; but believe me, you may take 
ten times the trouble m another way, and not effec* 
iually cleanse jour vessels j and unless they are per- 
fectly sweetj it is impossible to have good cider. 
The must, or juice of the appte, beii^ obtained, thf 
first object is to clear it of pumjce : the second, to 
produce a fermentation to your palate and purpose. 
^The most expeditious mode of dokig the first 
in the great way, is by putting the must tn largt 
open' vessels, there to stand until the first appear^ 
ance ol fermentation."^ This comes on sootter or 
kti^r, from t;ircumstances too various for our present 
eonsideration at large. It may serve the purpose to 
consider the operatioii, as dependent on the degree 
of h^^at in the air at the time : perhaps sixty h^ui^ 
is long enough to be wished for. During ttiaf time 
the hmviest of the pnlp sinks to the bottom; the 

♦ Hogsheads, or even barrels, ansif er veiy trell with a head 
out, where there are plenty of cadu ; but it is as well done in 
the casks jou intend to ferment in, provided 70U attend to the 
first appearance of fermentation at the banghole, and 'remove the 
pillp eotrreljr out of the cask. 

19 
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larger asid ligliter parts rae to the surface^ whenit 
remains until the termentatioQ begins; but ther fei^ 
mentatioB wcNiId involve great part of the pulp, both 
from above and below^ into the body of toe lMiuor« 
and increase the fermentation beyond oar cwaltrA 
It must therefore be removed bel<Mre this efibofcha 
produced* Soon after the fermentation begins, the 
covering on the top of the mmt cracks and sejparatwt 
when there is not a moment to be lost beMre yon 
draw it into your casksi leaving the pulp behmd. 
In this cask it undergoes the.firot of the fermenti^ 
tion for eight or ten days; but before this ma9t 
difficult purt of the art of making the hestmd^ can 
be well. understood, thfure are. so many ppiols to be 
considered of, that I have always hesitated tojf^m 
my opinion of it, from a certainty that the subject 
woqld become tedious beyond sufferance* Theiia 
are, howjever, a few obvious principles of great im^ 
portancey which may be bone* with. 

^ Cider requires a very gentle fermentation, and 
ought to be confined between Ibrty-four and forty* 
eight degrees of heat (by Fahrenheit's thermom^ 
t^r.) Musts, of all kinas,. increase their heat by fef^ 
mentation. Liquors, of all kinds, will not be colder ^ 
than the air in which they ^^d. It is easy to 
fomprehend, if these, are facts, the impossibility of 
making ^od cider^ when the medium iieat of the 
day exceeds forty-^ight degrees. I say the m^um 
b4utofth$ day^ because our best oellars beiqg fifty 
degreea of heat in the latter end of October, rea- 
ders them, generally, unfit for fermenting cidor, and 
involves a necessity of having your first fermentation ^ 
above ground, wheris the heat of the day will have 
its effect Hence the known fact that cider fee*- 
ments most kindly in the shade, on the north side of 
your buildings, wherever the cool nights of the fall 
reduce the medium heat of the day below forty- 
eight degrees* During the first fermentation above-^ 
mentioned, attention must be given to it, that, m 



ottfe^bf risiiJIff above fortyi^%ht degreed;*^ nAtotilM 
be racked off early in the morning, (befcre sunrise^ 
if the weather be warm'for the season;) this racfc- 
ing checks the incre^ise of heat Occsmioncki hj the 
fermentation: but in late made cider there is seP 
dom a necessity of racktag in less than eight or toil 
d«yi;> at i^bieh lime there will be a confeM^rabte 
quantity' bf lees Mien to the bbttotn <tf the cask? 
fi^dii'whibh the cWer cibdukl now be removed. 
• **if the afirin the cellar be falletf to 96Hy^% d^ 
grees, or below, you may place the cidfer te iti feav^ 
mg; haWever, the windcjws and doors open in the 
liight^ fmttt the a^r becb^aaes as low aslbrty degrees; 
(the heat, in my judgment, best for cider during the 
wiMer, j«Pwided it cotfld'be had without artifieial 
heat, which isrtoodlffici^ to nataiiQge,to be applied 
m* cellars.) •• ^ -' • 

*** The earlier n^ide cider, checked in its fermen-^ 
tatioii by water fttm trrne to time, becomes sobdr 
Une, and k a very pleasant drink. That made later, 
and ohecked in the same manner, with the prbpor- 
tioli'of one fourth waterj is soonest fine, and, durii^ 
die wkiter, is not mferiour to the best cider unmix* 

• *• Diirmg the whole time of fermentation the casks 
mfuat be kept fully bo that the yeast, pulp gas, of 
wfetev#r you pteas^'tdCFill that tnatter which risef 
in fermentation, may be thrown out of the cask, and 
not return into tike liqdor 2 for if it does,'it'opet*ates 
as yeast, renews the iermentation, and willdestrdy^ 

thedder*' * • '■ t : ' ^ 

**ln« about five weeks aftei* the first racking, it 
nhmkd beagatn packed, takitlg'^are to df aw off 
none of the lees. The btmgs may be left out a 
rnomh longer without any 31 cdnsequence^ or at most 
laid Kghtly on the bung-^hole, when it may be pro^ 
per, if the fermentation is ended, to bung it down; 
m a few WJseks it will' be^e spontaneously, provid- 
ad ^he ^ fetment^tieb tm been well conducted. If 



m»fjf fMtof tim fHToc^M has be^i v^aikkms^ or^ 
w<mMy mvQ^f aik] tbe ieider be not 6m hf, tke 
20th or a5th of February, it shouid be (okbA 
wtlh iskglass. But let me warn yoa. not to^ at-* 
iemfM; fimDg it after the 20lh of March, imlew yotir 
foUw be uDcomoiQiilf secyred firomaif* FoTfttlm 
fifrkig will as certaiW poduce k motion iftj^mr 
Cider, as bloasoim on th^ trees; at whiph tkemi^vt^ 
iioom fiektgs, retaioiog t)ie airproduoed ^ iiepwait^ 
bjr this new ferinetitatipfii wijl fo4» eithei^ tet^ned 
£ro» fcdli^ ddwQ in the cask^ w borne tbi^mm^ 
fyui^e Cjf the liqum*. Tbr^e staples of isiOgiesSf dB>* 
folved 10; cider, is sufii0ie9<t tor a hcng&mA^^-lt 
^koxAdb^pulhA lato small pieces^ and <w0f«d with 
#ider in an earthen ressel, addiagla t]pifti^>of'^cider 
to It every six, hours, til) i% is di^^olved; stirrii^ it 
frequently. When dissolved, which it will be in 
two or three dbys, strain it thvOii|^a CMSseclotli; 
kM. a gallcm or two oS' cider, ana pour tl into the 
cask, stiiiring the whole together whb a stidt* 
Leave the bung'out; it will geoeidily.fiae in IcMircr 
6ve dayn. It mu^ oot remain abome t&iw tweliiNi 
days at most en the. fining'; if yeu do not bottle it» 
it must be racked agsun into other casks; the bat* 
ties mmti be dry ; th^ dropis ef water wfll dcMrw 
a bottle of <ader^ after it h^s been weltfieraieatodu 
more effeatiiaHy than a pint will before iiia S&p^ 
Rented* • * j- * • 

** In corkii^ (jjder, « other weak^Hqnors^ no wa« 
ter«9boalld touch the<cork«;dip(tbein^ eider tiie 
moment in whieh you drive them; they wott^ik*!?^ 
Ae easier for thi$t If »eidw:is. to be kent in c&dcs 
after M^jr ^arly in the sprjiag cower tbe omlg* wit& 
rosin, or^cementpf' someikim; to do this^ npeai^a 
9pile hole while the cement ia laid on^ iotfa^rwise 
no art can cever tbe bung effeottiaUy: theafr Irom 
within will foree tip tiheoement thMii^ tbe temy^ 
est passs^, and. wa{^)<Mt a; tiioiiaan^ to 

S$ it up: when oovc^t^d^ ^ ihe oememl.coc^di^ 
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m^^dhm cwk tigbt^li^.dbrivikganbaiMiiisifi^ 
ibe bf^ . In£ar]our tider^r&r »the ittorestHfieU^ ^ 
kept by laddifig a gallcm of ddier brmdy to a iMird* 
The method I hare directed, aboire, praduoes a ini 
ftWieet-oider,retaiD]]^th0itfl»t6iof the app^^ Mmm 
jketpmnt rackiap n^kmm the^body anf pMaartw 
lliteB^eetiifiss; £BHierarmbiiq;8, aod layiag^long on 
the lees^ « renders it : .teoHhir ^aiid mme^ bea^fy. ^ If 

A dowB* to any atrenftb ; . takk^ care todvaw it ^ 
be&wva thaw comes.OD. ^ M oider be im^tmH^ 
ieitneoled^ the mnng pnidiices the feraieMatibtt 
aneyi^^^Bd it will 088treyJ^f,'iuile8a{)fe84iwed by 
dbtalled MBrpirka,' or %ribriaMitefie, which JattJa toe 
etibaaive:to»be.u8ed;'!v)'* ?. ii; .« 

The following is extracted from WilUcfa's Dn^ 
mestiek .Ecfecyolopetinu :^ 

^ The apples shouldMreiimiii on «the trees tiH 
tber^ are tnoroogbly ripe^ when they ought to be 
gathered with the hacxi^ in dry weather^ that they 
wmj bej^oteeted both fi^om Imiiaes and from mw^ 
tase^ They are arei' then' lO' be setted^ jiccoi^dk^ 
to Itheir ^various degrees c^ maturity^ and laid m 
sefMurate beapB^ is eraer llo M^i^al; id ciftMeqfoeiiea 
ef^ which, they greedy ^'impmYe. This practice^ 
beweTeVt amears to be iieelri only fwsQch fruit 
^as is not perfectly ripOt though' 6dmei^o&i«iend il 
as bdogi proper for idii ap{Ses; Th^ duration of 
the time cdT sweatkig «m be detwmined by tbe 
iaroor of the irmt^ as difl&rent Unds re(}«btr Ta« 
riotn^leK^hs of time; namely, ffotti e%lMvor ttt 
days 4o SIX waek& Tlie har^ei^ and' more crido 
the apples are, the loogdr it is^ decei^Miry^hat tfany 
ahocdd remain in a sweati^ siM^te, ^md ncM only be 
weU dried, but the rotten* pai4s csaiafiiUy pared, 
befoDef^hey-ane exposed' - ^ r. ... t- .: :• . . 
. ^ Tt^^mtilityol^hetsweatkig p^^ 
ks^ed b»aU the cidir Miintries/4hV«gh TarioM 
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meihndB hare been adopted in foUowin^ il; as the^ 
aftjfites arapikd 4ip either in the open dir, or uiider 
terer in houses, in the 8o»th4iain8^ a niiAiiiemnf 
Ims been adopted, to ayoid the fermentation occa* 
•ioilsd byucSling them up m hoases, and whicb we 
neottomra as the best, and most rational Heaps 
oifinatiare raised in an open part of the orcharay 
vjrhera;,, fajr. mews of aifiree air and least heat^ the 
desn^/matnritj is graduaUjf ^siected; . with an in* 
QonsideraUe wasted the: juice » and decay of the 
fttat,:i!ri)ieh thus beconies . almost totaHy' ififiesied 
oCiraocidsty. And^ tfadi^ a few apples miiH rot, 
eil^ in: Ibis manner, they.ave 'StiH fit' for we t all 
of'tben .csaatmue phjoami and foil of juice^ ami 
hdj^ten in a considerable degree the colour o^ithe 
liquor, without imparting to it any^ disagreeablo 
MBiell bl' taste. 

^'Tbe fruit is then to be gromd till the rind and 
iioroels are weU bniised; a process whioh will 
ocmsiderably improye th^ flavour and strength of 
the liquor, when it should be allowed to stand & 
daj or two in a k^rg^ o{)cD yessel. It is nes* 
pressed between seyeral ha^r-cloths^ and the liquor 
received in a vat^ whence it is removed into c»sks^ 
wbid^oaigbt to be placed in a cool situation^ 'or«in 
tbeifcee iair,:with.ueir bui^ holes opea ^ These 
casks are to be sechdoualy watched, till the cider 
dr0psjm^ when it h to bie immediate^ rachid o{f 
front the lees into other r^^ssels. The first rodttn^ 
is a Bloat important operation ; • as cider, which m 
suffer^ U> beeome foul again^ by missing the first 
of^optunitjr of vackiii^ it when fine, wH newer be- 
come what is caUed a prime liquor. After iAy^ 
clear part has been racked off^ a quantity of Was or 
dr^ remaiiiSy whioh, when filtered through coame 
linen ba^ yields a. bright, strong, but extremiely: 
flat liquid: if this be adkled tothe £M^nier portioi% 
it 'i^ilt greatly oo^ri^ute to pmvent fermeoitation,! 
in iQx^^ss of whacb wiU .make the cider tl^ 
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wA acid. To a^oid sooh an aooident^ the caiitt^ 
should neither be eotirely filled^ nor stopped down 
too cloBe ; and if the whole . incline to ferment^ k 
x»jtgkkt agwk to be racked. This latter operar* 
tion^ Wwerer, shoQld$ on no aoc<^nt| b^ np^eiAf 
unless from absolute necessity; as every mcki$ig 
dimioisl^a ite strei^th* 

^ When there. are no signs of any farther fe9» 
Bsentatem, the casks should be filled im with cider 
ef ^ best ^ality^and the bwg hole nmly closed 
irilh rosin. 

^ This method of making cidsr is that chiefly* 
feUoiied ih Herefetdahire. Coasidefable quanti" 
^s of this liqaor aire also made in Devonshire, 
where the process yaries but little from that pur«> 
sued in the county beforementiooed. Several far* 
mersy howeyer, instead of racking, ^ne it with i^- 
glass steeped in white wine, dissolved over the 
fire, and then boiled in a quantity of the liquor in- 
tended to be fined : in this state, it is added to 
that in the casL Others, instead of dissolving the 
isk^ass G^er the fire, digest it in white wine lor 
thespaee of four or five weeli», during which tkm» 
it acquirea the consistence of a jelly ; a Quantity of 
this being beaten up with some of the liquor, th«^ 
whole is worked into a froth, and mingled with the 
rest. As soon as the cider beoomes dear, it is 
ih^wn, or bottled off, as occasion may require. 

^ Those who are anxious to prepare good eider, 
enght diHgently to watch every change df the wea^ 
ther, horwever slight ; as the least n^eet, at such 
tines, is often detrimental to maay hogsheada. In 
summer the danger is nmoh greater tnan in winter. 
Theee is, however, scarcely any distemper inci«* 
dent* to. this liquor, which may net, by a timely api* 
plication, be easily remedied. If it become some** 
what i tor t^ about niJf a peck .of good wheat, boiled 
mod hulled in. a manner similsdr to rice, may be put 
each hogsbead, which will effectually restot^ 



il; md also ccM^tribute to proaenre it, whaadrai 
out of QDe cask into another. Such a reoiddj is 
doubtkss far preferable to that odious custmn prac- 
tised bj too many cider merchants, who put aBioiai 
aubitaocfs in(o their .liquors, oaniely, real, pork, 
Ipeef, mutton, and even horse flesh^for the puyrpose 
of &)ing them. This singular expedient, though 
sanctioned hj, the usage of aneestcurs, we;,tbkik it 
our duty to reprobate ; because it is fraught wiiJi 
jnbchierous eflects on the constitution of those, who 
are doomed to drink the cider thus adulterated. 
By allowii^ a small quantity to stand in bxl open 
yessel for two or three, days, in a warni. rooBH^&be 
fetid exhalation of the liquor will easily 4iscoirer ks 
ingredients* * 

^ The best cider is that made from a redistreak 
apple, grafted up^na gennet-moU stock* These two 
varieties of the apple tree agree well t(^ther,aBd 
their trunks seldom canker, as others are apt:to do, 
especially when the former is graited oil orab 
trees* The fruit of the red streak, obtained from 
the former combination, is always lar^r aod mild- 
er; and when ripe, not only most delicious eatingt 
but also affords a mellower liquor than the^ aaoie 
fruit produced by the latter mixture.'' 

^ There have beep," says Dr. Mease, (Oom. 
£ncy«) ^^ numerous receipts published to make ot- 
der, some, of which have occasioned considerable 
lesses. A few general and important rules will be 
given for insuring good cider, and afterwards aone 
particular directions, founded on experience. 

'' h The first and indispensable requisite lor mtk- 
inggood cider, is to choose perfectly ripe and sound 
fruit. Farmers, in general, are very inatteelfire to 
these points, but it is utterly impossible to.itiitke 
good cider, unless they be att^ided to. .. > , ^ 

^^2« The apples ought td be hand-pioked^jer 
caught in a sheet, when the tree is 6bo<Hu Wfaee 
they fall on the ground, they becosie bruised, aEoi 
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nw it lreqt»n% happens that they remain for^some 
hours before pressing : the apples are apt to com- 
municate a bad taste to the liquor from the bruis- 
ed parti 

**3. After baring fiweated, and before being 
ground, the apples should be wiped, in order to 
remdve- a dammy moisture which covers them, 
ttad which, if permitted to remain, would impor^- 
rish the dden 

** 4. The practice above noted, to press th^ 
fmmice in hair-^oths, is certainly much preferable, 
to the common American custom of- enclosing it ill 
bands of straw; because the -straw, when heated 
in the mow or sack, gHres the cider a bad taste. 

" 5. After the cider has run from the press, it 
lias . been directed to strain it through hair sieves 
into a hrge open vat, which wiH contain a whole 
making, or as much as can be pressed in one day. 
When the cider has remained in this vat a day, or 
sometimes less, according to the ripeness of' the 
fruit of which it has been made, ana state of the 
weather, the pumice, or grosser parts of the pulp^ 
will rise to the top, and in a few hours, or after a 
day or two at furthest, will grow very thick, and 
when little white bubbles break through it, draw 
ft otf through a cock or faucet hole, within three 
inohes from the bottom, and the lees may quietly 
mmain behind. This operation is of great impor- 
tance, as the sinking of the feculent matter would 
greatly injure the liquor. 

** 6, On drawing off the cider from the vat, it 
most be tunned into dean casks, and closely watch- 
ed, to prevent the fermentation ; when, therefore, 
white bubbles, as mentioned above, are perceived 
at the bimg-hole, rack it again immediately ; after 
which it will probably not ferment until March, 
when it must be racked off as before, and, if pos- 
«ible, in dear weather. 
20 
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' ^ 7. It is of frrent conseqiienoe tb prev^wl the 
escape of the earboniek aeiij or fixed air, from eideri. 
as on tikis principle all its brisknom depends^ To 
effect this, various expedients have been contmed 
In the state of Connedieiit, where moch cider is 
made, it is a common practice to pour a tumUer of 
Mve oil into the bung-bole of ererj oatfc. Upon 
the same principle we have lately mard ei a iiia% 
who boasted that he had drunk brisk beer out of 
4he same cask for /ivt jears^ and that his ieer«t 
was to cover the surlaice of the Uquor witk olive 
oil. Dr. Darwin also sajrs, he was teM bj m n» 
deman who made a considerable quanlity of cider 
on his estate, that he preeured veeseb of atroqger 
construction than ustial, and that be dirac^ed the 
apple juice, as soon ae it was settled, to be buuMd 
up close, and that though he Ind had one v^seeTor 
two occasionally burst by the expansion of the inrw 
menting Kquor, yet that this rarely oocnrred^ and 
that his cider never failed to be of the meet eseeL^ 
lent cmaKty, and was sold at a great price. 

^ To prevent a succeeding fermentation, put im 
a haiidful of powdered day ; and to preeerve il,, - 
add one quart of apple brandy to each faarreL 
Every cask nmst be filled up aiiack)sely bunged. 

'^8. When care has been taken to prev^eot the 
precipitation of the feculent matter waich riaea in 
the cider, good liquor will generally fine without ar- 
tificial means ; but sometimes it is necessacy to fine 
after the last racking, when the above mentioned 
article has been found to answer very offiDctasJiy, 
if used in the following way. For a barrel, est 
one oDfBce of isinglass fine, put it into a pint of wa- 
ter, stir it frequently, and make a thick jelljr* Di- 
lute this with cider, strain and mix it w«ll witb the 
liquor in the cask, by means of a long clean stick. 

^ The' editor has known an oonoe of onrisiwootf 
in powder, give a [feasant flavour to dder. 
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^ A irieaaA direi^ eider to be bofttfed id Joly, to 
fill the bottles within two inches of the top, letting 
them stand twelire hours open before corking. \J» 
strong porter bottles, and the best velvet cork& 
The bottUngvshouM be done in clear weather. 

^ FiH" the folio vring c<Hnmiini<mtion on thie mak- 
ing and &Mng of cider, the editor is indebted to Jo* 
fl^h Cooper^ esqukcy of Ne w Jecsey. 

^ ^ CiAet is an article of domestick manu£acturei 
wfaioh i% in . Dly of»mea, worse managed than 
imf' m. emr countrji perhaps the better way to 
eorr^^t erroars ia to point out i^cmie of 4he princ»* 
pal ones, and then to recomoieiid better f^ns. 

' ^ ^ Apples are eommonlj ooUeeted when wet, 
aiid thnaw» into a^faeap, exposed to sun and raiiii 
until a sourness! pervades the whole mass, then 
gFOwid,. and for want of a trough or other vessels 
mBaemxtto hokl a cheese at a time, the pumice is 
pot OB the press as fast as ground ; and a large 
eheese is made, wfaioh requires so ttuich time to 
finish and press off,^ that a fermentation cornea <^^ 
tfi the cheese before all the juice is. out; and Cer- 
tain it i^ that a small quantity of the juice pressed 
Oitt after fern^ntiEition comes on, will spoil the 
product' of a whole cheese,* ii mixed therewith* 
'When either of the above errours will spoil cider, 
we need not iir^nder at the effect of a combina- 
tion of the whde, as frec^ently happens. AsJ 
have very often exported cider to the West In^ 
dies^ and ta Europe, and also sold it to others 
fta: the same purpose, without even heanng of 
Miy spoiling; and as"^ it is my wish to make the 

ffoductioiis of our country- as useful as possible^ 
:wiU give an account of my method X)f making 
this valuaUe liquor. 

^^ I ^^pthse applet when dry, put them on a 
•ioer uiKier cover, and have a trough large enough 
to hold a cheese at once, and when the weather 
» warm, I grind them late in the evening, spread- 
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iopr tlie jpumioe over the troq^ to air <t, as fbe 
cider wili thereby be enriched, aod a fine amber 
colour in it be produced: and here it maY be re^ 
marked, that the longer a cheeae lie9 after being 
ground^ before pressings the better /or tife eider ^ pro- 
vided it escapes Jirmentaiion until the preeskg* is 
comfdeted. The £oUowing experiment will rei^r. 
this evident : — ^Bruise a tart apple on one aide, and 
let it Jay until brown : ' then taste the juice of each 
part, and it will be found that the juice of ilie 
Ofuited part. is'Bweet and rich: so if sweet ooA 
tart apfdes are. ^ound together, and pik iwamm^ 
diately on the press, the liquor wbieh th^.r;«H 
cboe will hare the taste of both kinds of fruit ; but 
if permitted to lie until the pumice beicooie browoy 
the cider will be greatly improved. t 

^^ I take great care to put cider in d^m sweet 
casks, and the only way to effect this is, to rinse or 
scald them well as.socm as the cider is out, and not 
to permit them :to stand with the lees, which wiiL 
certainly cause them to become sour, or musty, or 
to smell. When my casks are filled, I place theoi 
m the shade, exposed to the northern air ; and 
when fermentation takes place, I fill them up onea 
or more, to cause as. much of the feculent matter as 
poBsiblie to discharge from the bung; wb^iia-dear 
whitie iroth comes - out, I put in the bung, loosely^ 
0r bore a hole: in it and put in a spile^* thereby 
cjb^cking the ^fermentation graduaDy* After tlus 
has subsided, I' take the, first opportunity of dear 
cool wieather, and rack it on into cleaa casks^ 
wJiich, I . prepare *has* .When I draw cider out of 
a cask in which it has fermented, I rinse it wilh 
eoid watecs and put kiiitwo or three quac^ of fine 
gravel, and three or four gallons df latater ; tfae 
cask is well shaken or roiled, to scour .off i4^b^ sedi- 
ment always adhering to the cask, and whfl^b, if &ot 
removed, will act as a ferment <to the liquor when 
returned to >tbecask, ^nd spoil or greatly injure 
the liquor. - . 
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« ^^' After 8oeurifl|f the cask6, 1 i^;shi rinse thein^ 
and I find advantage from burning a match o£ 8iil« 
phur susp^ided in the cask by a wire, after putting; 
m two or three buckets of cider. A conyenienA 
way to perform this process is to have a long taper- 
ing bui^, so as that between the two ends it will 
fit any hole ; to the small end of this bung drive m 
a wire with a hooked end to hdd the match. If 
tihe cider stands a week or more after racking, pre- 
viously to bein^ put away in the cellar I rack it 
again^ rmsing the casks, but not with gravel, and 
remove tbem to the cellar. The late made ^cider 
I put in the cellar immediately after, or before the 
first racking, according as the weather may happen 
to be. Tli^ cider intended to be kept till summer, 
I rack in clear, cool weather, ib the latter end of 
February or beginning of March ; the casks, must 
be kept lull, and bumged as tight as possible.' 

^ Mr. Cooper fines with the isinglass jelly, met>- 
tboed above' ;. but in case the liquor shquuid not fine. 
in te^ days, he directs - to rack it again, and repeat 
tlie;:fining as before, but says it is best to raciciti 
whether fine or B«ft, in ten or twelve days, lest the 
sediment should :.rke, which often happens. Mr. 
Cocmer adds, ^ The foregoing operation should be 
periormed previpudy to the app)es being ip bloom, 
nut I have succeeded best in the wint^ during 
steady: cool weather. I have likewise had good 
success in fining cider directly frpm the press; 
whebr this is. done, I set the casks with one head 
outy but'covered, put in taps, and Jet them remam 
in a 600I ^phoey properly fixed for drawiijg, when 
the fermentatioi^ ceases, and the scum begins to 
crack. I take it off carefijlly ,with a skimmer, and 
draw it froign. the sediment. If not sufficiently fine 
before the middle of winter, I fine it again, as 
above.'" ^ 

If the above recited details do not embrace com- 
pletely the entire subject of cider*makii^, the fol- 
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k^im^ «lftbimtt6 waA most raluilile comtnmicatfoii 
from John LoweH^ esquire, will supply every A^ 
ciency, and eamiot fail of beii^ acceptable* From 
Mass. Agricultural Repository, yoL iv« 



*'* Some rematks on the necessity and importance of fmpforing 
- tbe^inaiioiacture of Cider, iBlrodnctDry to' some extracts .fivMa 
appcvf esd £ngH4» wi Frmcb woifcs ob that sabjectj. Bj ids 
C^iTei|>oadi9g Sfs^retaxy." 

In his introductory part, Mr. Low^^H obsewefi, 
that ^ there is nothing of which a good farmer isiMi 
proud, as of his orchard ; find the state of the 0r« 
chard is generally a pretty good test of the charao* 
ter of the man as to mdustry and capacity* at least* 
Our climate and soil are well adapted to th^ appla 
tree, and it certainly is desirable, that cider shcMd 
<;ontinue to be the general drink of the N#w Ei^« 
land people. It is greatly to be desired that this 
liquor should be improved in it^ quality as much M 
possible. The quality of our cider, as it is cdifih 
tnonly drunk, particulariy in the country, is infe^ 
riour to that of any cider country in the worlds and 
much inferioor to that of New Jersfey.* In the 
opinion of Mr. L. some of the causes of the fli 
c|uality of our cider, compared with that of New 
Jersey or Europe,maybe resolved into the fdlowing: 

^ 1. Inattention to the selection of proper fraito 
in makings our orchards. 

^ 2. Neglect to separate the different sorts of 
apples, 60 that those only which are of an eqtial 
degree of ripeness should be ground ti^ether. 
What sort of wine do you suppose would be made, 
3f the ripe and unripe grapes were all put into the 
«ame press? Is cider an exception to the common 
laws on this subject ? How can it be expected that 
cider should pass regularly through the process of 
fermentation, when it is composed of liquor in vari- 
ous stages pf ripeness ? Some farmers, we know, are 



^CtentiTB to tbk ^k^ tad Others ttwt hav^ iiBk 
tbe good effects of it 

'^ 3. The third oause of the indiffereot quality of 
our cider, is the [»*oc^8s ol making it 

^' And, lastly, gross inattention to it, after it is 
made. 

^ I shall consider each of these points separate* 
ly, and instead of showing the existk^g detect^ I 
shall take from the most approved English and 
French works, directions on all these hes^ Let 
onr farmers rcAd thedn; if they are conscious that 
their practice is defective on any of the (k>int» 
iMotioned, they will have iastructicMishow toreme* 
dy them. If they think their own practice better,* 
let them, for the publick good, communicate that 
practice to the society for the womotion of agrn 
wlture, and the society will make it known* 

^ The first point of attention, in which we are 
defective, is the selection of proper fruit for mak-^^ 
ing. ciden I believe there is not an orchard in 
Massachusetts, planted on the principles laid down 
by writers on this subject I believe there is no 
one apple selected in preference as a cider apple^. 
There are trees grafted for winter fruit, but our 
eider generally takfss the refuse of all our apple 
trees. 

^ The first wcurk I shall cite on this subject, is a 
treatise on cider-makipg, by H» Stafford, esquire, of 
Devonshire, Great Britain. 

^ ' Some ane of opinion, that with good manage-^ 
ment any kinds of apples may be made to produce 
good cider, but experienced farmers do not concur 
with thenu I have, indeed, tasted of cider, mad^ 
of common fruits, extremely sweet, but for want of 
sprightliness mixed with U, it soon palled or be- 
came sour. 

^ ^ In Devonshire, it is a maxim worthrobservance, 
that in planting an orchard, the several excellences 
of the kinds intended for that purpose, should bo 
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preyiottsly well cimsidered, whether they are iikelf 
to make iastir^, large, and fruitful trees, as well as 
hardy, not subject to blights; that they produce 
fruit which will tnake the best cider, and that all 
the kinds may ripen about the same time, or at 
least, enmigh at one time to make a good cheese 
for one pressing, which last property is of no small 
consequence for the making of ciden' Who s^noog 
as has followed such rules, and yet who will deny 
ttey are wise ?" 

That portion of this excellent communicatioi], 
ithich relates to the planting an orchard^ is omitted 
as superfluous, since the subject has been fully con* 
(udered in the foregoing pages. 

^ The Complete Farmer's Dictionary ^ves the 
fallowing additional hints on this part of our sub- 
ject They are the advice of a Herefordshire 
(danter. That county is famous for its ^Kcellent 
dder. 

^ ^ The worse the apple is for the table, the bet«^ 
ter it is in g^ieral esteemed for cider, such as are 
harsh and crabbed to the taste. They are called 
red streak, white and green musts, &c. &c. of all 
which I prefer the red streak. Generally, the red- 
der the apple, the better it is for cider. The paler 
the rind, the worse the juice. A sweet apple with 
a tough dkin will always yield a good yinous liquon 
The more yellow the flesh of the apples the better 
and finer coloured will be the cider. The above 
maxims, though few, have been of great service to 
me m life, but they must not be scrupulously adher* 
ed to, because there are exceptions. I seldom suf- 
fer my apples to be gathered till they begin of 
themsdves to drop. Great care is taken in gather- 
ing, for fear they should be bruised. I have found 
this a very needful precaution.* 

'' * This is a point never, or rerjr seldom attended to in our 
countrj. Cider apples are usually knocked down with pole?, 
tQ tb« damage of the fruit and tree/' 
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*♦ As they are gathered/ says the Herefordshire 
planter, * I have them sorted according to their seve- 
ral degrees of ripeness.' 

" The French writers are eq^ually urgent on the 
Importance of selecting the fruits best adapted for 
cider, and in planting those of an analogoas or simi- 
lar nature in one orcnard. 

"It may be said, there are great difficulties in 
procuring trees of approved sorts. Where can we 
get the Hughes's crab and Hagloe crab, and the 
other celebrated apples ? it may be asked. 

" We answer, there never will be a supply till 
there is a demand. It is believed that as many 
thousand trees of the best cider fruit can be pro- 
cured annually, as will be wanted. Trees can be 
imported from England and France, or from New 
York, and sold here for thirty cents a piece. In a 
few years we should have nurseries here, whenev- 
er our farmers shall think it best to have the most 
productive apples, and those which experience has 
shown to be calculated to make the best cider. 
But while they are contented with an orchard, one 
half of which consists of bad fruit, some trees ripen- 
ing in August, some in September, and some not 
ripe in October; while they are indifferent as to 
the quality of their cider, and esteem an acid, musty 
liquor as well as a vinous, well-flavoured one, no 
doubts good* apple trees will be dear, or not to be 
had. It is true that we probably have many natu- 
ral apples equal to the most famous of Hereford- 
shire. 

** Our climate is much better suited to the apple. 
Our trees are fairer and finer than those of the best 
cider counties in Great Britain. We must have 
probably some excellent native apples. But then, 
who knows where to get them ? The reputation 
of an apple hardly goes beyond its village, and many 
:@sirmerB know nothing of the quality of their own 
21 
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apples, except their productiveness, because thej 
mix the good and bad together. 

** Od this first point, it is apparent, that we can- 
not rival other countries in ciaer, until we adopt 
^ome system in planting, by selecting apples well 
known to be calculated to make good cider, and 
well assorted as to ripeness. 

^ We now proceed to the second point ; the cull- 
ii^ and sortmg the apples previous to grinding 
them. 

^ That this is considered an important part of 
the process of making good cider, will appear from 
the following extracts. 

^ The Abbe Rosier, author of the most approv- 
ed work on agriculture in France, has the followii^ 
remarks. 

•♦* The fruit ought always to be left on the trees 
till it is quite ripe. You may then disengage it 
fro'm the tree easily, without hurting the fruit buds 
of the next year. They should be gathered on 'a 
dry day, when they are not covered with dew, or 
any extraordinary moisture. Moisture causes them* 
soon to rot and turn black. They ought to be cd«- 
lected in as large heaps as possible, to ripen tbem^ 
better. The early apples ought to be separated 
irom the later ones. Some will be too ripe, or 
even rotten, while others are yet green. They 
take care, therefore, to heap toffethei^ 4;hose only 
of the same kind. As to windfalls, they are col- 
lected separately, in order to make cider for pre- 
sent use. The apples ought to be gathered by 
hand. It should oe done by light ladders, so as 
not to injure a sii^le bud of the next year. The 
question is this, whether the slight additional eJb- 

Gnse of gathering the fruit by the hand, will not 
abundantly compensated by the preservation of 
the fruit buds of (he next year.^ 

♦'^ Rotten apfJes ought to be entirely excluded. 
They give a musty taste to the fruit. 
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^^ You ought to collect all the apples of a similar 
sort together, haviijg a regard both to the quality 
and degree of ripeness. Without this attention, 
you will carry to the press apples which are green, 
others rotten, and there will result from it a Kery 
bad liquor. On the other hand, you will have bt 
separation, cider of different qualities, but all good. 
Some is good for immediate use, that is, in three 
mcHiths ; some will keep for one or two years. 

^ ^ The Normans separate the sweet apjJes from 
the sour. This was the advice of the celebrated 
Olivier de Serres, the father of French agriculture. 
He says. Let us remark that we ought not to mix 
the different kinds of fruit The sweet should not 
be mixed with the sour : each should be separately 

Sressed. . This will affect the gjoodness as well as 
uration of the cider. Thus sweet apples will give 
the best quality, and sour the second. The last 
will keep the longest.' Abbe de Rosier. 

^ Such are the opinions of French cultivators as 
to the sorting and selection of apples. 

" The Complete Farmer's Dictionary gives us the 
English practice. The Herefordshire planter thus 
describes his operations. 

^ ^ As the apples are gathered, I have them all 
sorted according to the several decrees of ripeness, 
making in general three sorts, which a little expe- 
rience teaches to separate properly, the difference 
being apparent at first sight. As fast as they are 

rithered, they are carried undei; a shed to ripen, 
suffer my apfJes to lie a locker or shorter time in 
heaps, accoraing to their nature ; such as are hard 
and solid lyin^ longer than those, that are soft and 
pulpy. I divide my apples into three sorts, but I 
nave six qualities of ciaer, each differing in taste, 
flavour and quality. 

^^ As fast as the fruit is ground (I need not say I 
use the ripest first) the pulp is put into vats near 
the press before it is put into the cheese; at the 
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bottom of the vat is a tap, through which a consi^ 
derable quantity of vinous juice will run without 
pressing. 

" * This is the best cider, and I barrel it by itself. 
I then press the rest, and barrel it separately. 
Thus I have six qualities from my three assortments 
of apples.'* 

** Another English writer says, * When your ap- 

Sles are fit for gathering, it is essential to choose 
ry weather, for, water is a bad ii^redient in all 
vinous liquors, and gather it by hand. This is diffi- 
cult in extensive orchards and on high trees, but it 
is of great advantage, and quits cost. You can 
choose your apples, and leave those th&t are vtot 
ripe : you save your fruit from bruises, and your 
trees from damage. The gathering by hand, espe- 
cially for winter fruit, is so essential, ttiat it cannot 
be dispensed with. Those who plead want of time, 
may be answered, that it would be more beneficial 
to them to have only half the quantity of good 
cider, than the whole of indiffe.\3nt. 

" * But for those who are too lazy to adopt this 
practice, the best method is to cover the ground 
with a sufficient thickness of straw to save the 
apples in their fall, and to put blankets upon the 
straw ; then to shake the boughs gently, removing 
the apples under the tree at every shaking, that 
they may not be bruised by those which after- 
wards fall.' 

*' Now, we ask, whether this sort of care is with 
us ever taken ? and whether it is not as well worth 
the pains in this country as in England ? Would 
not half the quantity of excellent cider go as far in 

" * Would it not be worth tbe pains of our farmers to keep the 
first runnings of the press separate, and use or sell it as cider of 
superiour quality ? There can be no doubt of the correctness of 
Hiis Herefordshire farmer's remarks. H« must have had the ad- 
ftauitage of experience." 
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a family and sell for as much as doable of an infe- 
riour and miserable quality ? 

^' ^ Windfalls, bruised apples, and unripe ones, 
should not by any means be mixed witn those 
^bich are choice ; for if they arc, it will be vain to 
expect good cider. This bad fruit need not be 
thrown away. It will make a cider of inferiour 
quaUty. There is a diiference of opinion as to 
sweating the apples in heap, but they all agree in 
one maxim, that the fruit should be ground when it 
is in the greatest perfection for eatiiig. Almost all 
apples require some time for ripening. And they 
should be so separated as to have eacn sort ground 
whep it is perfectly ripe.' Complete Farmer's 
Dictionary. 

" These are the hints given by French and Bri- 
tish writers. Are thej not judicious ? Are these 
practices adopted with us ? If not, why should they 
not be ? Cider in the cider counties of England is 
not much dearer than with us. But the price is 
regulated by the quality. Cider of good repute 
wUl sell for three or four times as much as that 
which is indifferent. It would soon be the case in 
our country, if any of our spirited and intelligent 
farmers wojuld adopt these rules, or any others 
calculated to make their cider equal to that of 
Normandy or Great Britain, or of Newark, in New 
Jersey. Let us not longer have the reproach so 
often bestowed on us, that while our soil and cli- 
mate are peculiarly adapted to the apple tree, 
our cider is such, that foreigners, and even our own 
citizens, who have been accustomed to better 
liquors, cannot endure it. Hence the great con- 
sumption of brandy and ardent spirits in our coun- 
try towns. Furnish them a pleasant and whole- 
some beverage, and you will do more to abolish 
this practice than you can do by any other means. 
We nave thus seen that a second method to pr^o- 
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cure good cider in other countries is to swt and se- 
lect the fruit destined to produce it. 

^ The third question relates to the mode of mak- 
ing the cider, and the last to the treatmei^ of it, 
after it is Htadie, till it is fit for the table. These 
two points, being intimately conneeted, and very 
much blended by the writers on this subject, we 
shall consider tc^ther. 

** The Complete Farmer'^ Dictionary contaim 
the following directions on this part of the pro*' 
cess* 

^^ The first runnings from the rat may be imiae- 
diately put into barrels, taking care to strain them 
first. As to the juice, after it is pressed, it ou^bt 
to remain thirty hours in the tub or vat into which 
it runs, till the feces or dregs have fallen to the 
bottom, after which it may be drawn off by a cock 
and put into the barrels. After the cider has 
done fermenting, some persons throw two or three 
handfuls of wheat bran into each barrel, which 
serves to make the head or cream thicker, and 
makes the cider keep better. New casks are, if 
possible, to be avoided, as they give the cider a 
disagreeable taste ; if it cannot be avoided, thej 
should be scalded with water in which a conside- 
rable (j^uantity of apple pulp has been bmled. If a 
vessel IS not jBweet, it may be made so by putting 
some unslacked lime into it, and letting it stand tiU 
the fermentation is over. A dozen sweet apples 
sliced into a cask of cider, have been found to be 
advantageous.' 

^ One writer says, the best cider he ever had, 
was when he put into each bedhead three quarts 
of good wheat first boiled and hulled. The 
same writer says, he must ffive one piece of advice 
to cider makers, that they diligently watch the al- 
terations in it during changes of weather. There 
is scarcely any disease in this liquor but what may 
be cured by a timely application. If it is only a 
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Kttie inclined to tartness, wheat, managed as above, 
(that is, boiled and hulled,) will cure it. The quan- 
tity, when cider is quite tart, is half a peck to a 
hogshead, or about a quart to one of our barrels. 
Such are the directions of one cider maker whose 
opinions are quoted in the abovemention^d dic- 
tionary. 

« Another writer says, when the apples are 
ground they are not put immediately into the press, 
but into wide tubs or vats, where the pumice 
should be turned five or jsix times a day, to pre* 
^ vent fermentation. This is done in order to give 
' the cider a fine colour. This is done in two days. 
It is usual, says this cider maker, to dispose of aU 
the liquor in the same way and wit^iout distinction 
This IS wrong, if there is any analogy, as there 
must be, between cider and wine. Experience ha« 
shown, that in making wines there is a great diiTe* 
rence between the first runnings from the press, 
and those which are obtained by hard pressing) 
and this diflference is always in favour of the iovn 
mer. If the same be true of cider, we lose by our 
common method the richest and choicest kinds. 

" When the pressing of the apples is finished, 
the most careful makers of cider strain it through 
a hair sieve, (or through sand,) to separate it 
from the coarsest dregs. It must be then left to 
itself till it has gone through the necessary fer- 
mentation ; for this purpose some put it into 
hogsheads^ and others into great tubs or vats, 
wide at top, and narrower at bottom, containing 
from five to twenty hogsheads, or from twenty 
to eighty barrels. In these vessels the heaviest 
lees subside, and the lighter lees form a crust, 
which, when it begins to crack and sink, gives 
notice of the time to draw off and barrel the 
cider. 

^ The waal time for this first fermentation is 
from thirty-six to forty-eight hours. Some al^ 
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firm, they can put the liquor immediately into the 
barrels, without any other caution than leaving 
space to work off the lees ; but this is hazardous, 
and successful only in favourable seasons. A mo- 
derate degree of warmth is absolutely necessary to 
produce tne proper fermentation of cider. If, 
therefore, your cellar or apartment be too cold, it 
must be moderately warmed. As soon as the fer- 
mentation is over, (and gi'eat care must be taken 
to prevent its being too great, for in this last case 
it will become acid,) it must be drawn off, and th^n 
it may be put where it is to be preserved. Nevr 
casks are oad. Frequent scaldir^s with hot wa- 
ter, in which a little salt lias been dissolved, or 
with hot water, in which pumice has been boiled, 
and afterwards washing the cask with cider, will 
check this evil. 

** There are some who advise the fumigating 
casks with brimstone, and affirm that the acidity 
of the cask is corrected, the musty taste destroyea, 
and that the cider will keep the better for it. It 
must, in that case, be put in as soon as the fumi* 

fation is finished. The best shaped vessels for 
eeping cider, are those in which the cask or ves- 
sel IS wider at top than at bottom. 

" A question of great importance is now to be 
considered. Some maintain that frequent racking 
spoils the cider ; and others assert that it can never 
be good without it. Some rack once and twice, and 
others whenever the liquor frets or ferments. We 
shall therefore state the various methods, and give 
a general opinion on the subject. 

"One mode is to leave the elder in the open vats 
at the press some days longer than was above ad- 
vised (which Was two) and till it is in some degree 
finer ; then to put it into casks, where it is to re- 
main without any further racking. Those who de- 
fend this practice, say their cider is stronger and 
better for it. 
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^A second and tnore. common mode is, after bar- 
relling it and letting it stand aboirf a fortnight, to 
draw it off into fresh casks. To this second rack- 
ing others add a third in March. Others, especial* 
Ij the Devonshire people, (whose habits and usages 
much resemble ours,) look upon a thorough fermeri- 
tation as the great secret to have their cider light, 
fine and free from dregs, and accordingly they do 
more. At first barrelling they leave a space to re- 
ceive a fresh pailful from the press. This produ* 
ces a new fermentation, and is often kept up by 
fresh cider for a fortnight. A month after this they 
rack their cider into new casks, and in two montlis 
more they rack it again, and if it still frets, they 
often repeat it a third and fourth time. 

'^ Such are the various practices in England, and 
the authors of this dictionary on the whole advisf 
to the racking of cider. Weak cider cannot bear 
more than one or two rackings. Strong cider will 
stand several, and grow mellower for them. Above 
all, great pains must be taken to prevent fermenta- 
tion after the liquor has become fine ; this can only 
be done by racking. Generally the cider which is 
longest in refining is the strongest and most lasting. 

^ Another more sensible wnt^r in the same work 
observes, ^ that the ground apples or pumice ought 
to remain at least twelve hours before it is pressed 
at all. With respect to the temperature of the 
air in which cider should be kept wnile fermenting, 
or to make it ferment, he remarks that farmers 
have no thermometers. Some more obvious rules 
must be applied. They should not be exposed to 
frost. In the beginnii^, however, they cannot be 
kept too cool, short of ^ost. Hence the time when 
fermentation will commence is uncertain. Some- 
times not till after a week, or even a month, in cold 
weather. Agitation in a carriage will^ however, 
speedily bring on fermentation. 
22 
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***The cbntinuaneB of tl>e vinous fermentBtion is^ 
as uncertain as its beginiiitig. Liquor which ha& 
been agiiafed by transportation will pass through 
it perhaps the same day^ But other liquors, lesl^ 
agitated, seldom go througli it under two or three 
days, and sometimes will continue in fermentation 
five or six days. With regard to ascertaining th« 
degree of fermentation which cider has undergone^ 
whether not great enough, or exactly right, or too 
great, I have not been able,' says this writer, * to 
collect any fixed notions on the subject. It is k 
subject to which most cider makers pay little or 
no attention. It is true, the manufacturers of sweet 
cider pay some attention to fermentation. Their 
whole art consists not in regulating, but in checking 
Ihe feroientatioh as far as possible. 

^ * Fermetitation operates differently on different 
cider& Thus that which is made of ripe fruit 
throws up a gross spume or froth, like malt liquors^ 
formmg a lu-own crust. The riper the fruit, the 
more of this brown froth or scum is thrown up« 

" * Having remained soine days on the lees, it is 
drawn off into fresh casks. Some men wait, before 
they rack their cider, till the brown crust begins t<» 
erack. Others prefer to rack before the fermenta- 
tion is entirely over. The makers of perry rack it 
off when it has done hissmg. The manufacturers 
of sweet liquors will not pertoit them even to hiss* 
They keep op the process of racking, which certain^ 
ly checks the fermentation. 

" * The fresh casks into which cider has, been rack 
ed, are never quite filled. This is general practice. 
They are left short about a pailful, ^ that yoa 
caxi just touch the liquor with the end of your fin- 
ger. 

'• ' The number of rackings depends on the state of 
the liquor. If the fresh termentation, which most- 
ly commences after the racking, be violent, it is un- 
derstood generally that the liquor should be racked 
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again. Hence, in the practice of some men it is, 
racked five or six times. 

** *0n the other hand, if the fermentation is mode- 
rate, it is commpnlj suffered to remain after the 
first racking. In the common pi*actice of farmers^ 
(English farmers^) it is racked but once, (tn our 
practice, speaking of farmers generally, it is not rackr 
ed at all, but siuifered to remain in its fii*st lees.) 
Those who prepare cider for sale, always think it 
prudent to repeat the rackings till the liquor is 
quiet. If this cannot be readily brought about, 
they have recourse to stumming. Stumming i? 
burning matches covered with sulphur within the 
cask. The match is let down into the cask light- 
ed, and the cask is thus filled with the fiunes of 
sulphur. The cask is suffered to remain three hour^ 
before the liquor is put into it. JVinetjhnine ca^sks 
in a hundred in the country, (Great Britain,) go 
through this process. 

**'But there are some persons who prefer ferment- 
ing their cider in open vats or tubs. Some do it in 
deep tubs, but the most approved mode is in shal- 
low vats, five feet in diameter, and not more than 
two deep, each containing about eight barrels. In 
these the liquor remains till it has done rising ; when 
it is racked off without skimming, (being drawn off 
from the bottom.) In this case^ it seldom is rack- 
ed a second time. 

" * There are three species of fermentation. 

"* The vinous, which gives the liquor the body and 
qualities of wine. 

" * The acetous, which produces vinegar. 

"* The putrid, which utterly destroys its use. 

("* The cider in our country rarely stops at the 
first stage. It is nine times in ten advanced far to 
the vinegar state.) The juices of fruits, with mo- 
derate heat and fermentation, will readily pass into 
the vinous state. They will, if left open and not 
attended to, soon aft^r pass into the acetous or acid 
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^ Our cider is the worst article wb prodade. Our 
hay, potatoes, grain, and fruit, do oot depend on 
ourselves. They are the gifts of God, the produc- 
tiona of his goodness, which we call nature. Our 
butter, cheese, and cider are partially the result of 
our own industry. Th^ two former are often in* 
different enough, yet^ with some important excep* 
tioDS, they are in a state of improvement. Qurci^ 
der is not improving; we have of late learned ta 
treat it better in great towns, but the farmers, whose 
interests we espouse, drink a miserable liquor instead 
of an excellent one, which they might have ; thej 
obtain a reduced price for the article, in consequence 
of the bad state m which it is brought to market. 

^It would appear from the above extracts from 
the works of the most celebrated writers in the 
best farming countries of Europe, that more ought 
to be done at the press, and less at the cider cellars 
of the cities. We get, to be sure, a dear, but a 
medicated and factitous liquor, easily discernible by 
men acquainted with the subject. The improve* 
ment, if we have any, must originate at the cider 
press, and thejanner must reap the profit, not the ' 
retailer^ who sells it at thirty dollars per barrel. 

'^ The difficulty now is, that families are compell- 
ed to go through this process of racking their cider 
frequently, and refining it, after all which they are 
not sure of having it good, and of course prefer to 
pay the retailers three, dollars a dozen for bottled 
cider. 

** The price of the cider paid to the farmer will 
always be regulated by the risk of its beir^ good, 
and the trouble required to make it so. If the farm- 
ers could reduce the liquor into a vinous state, 4nd 
it is much more easily done before the agitation of 
a removal, before it is transported to market, they 
would obtain five and even ten dollars a barrel in^ 
«tead of three. I have no hesitation to say, that 
cider not only reduced to the vinous state, but re- 
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dollars a barrel than it ntnr dotte three* ' 

"Somi&thing too must be allowed for the additioi^ 
to their own comfort and etijoyttient. With three 
liays labour of one man, forty oarrels of cider may 
be sufficiently attended to, racked one or morie times^ 
the ca^fcs rimed, and stummed with sulphui*; then 
the farifter would never have to resort to foreign 
liquor to regale his friends. A good bottle of cider 
is often equal to* the best Champagne, the mmt J)o- 
|>ukr wine of France. 

" It may be thought that the rules above extracti- 
«d are too Kumerous^ and too complicated. ' We 
shall show that they are ei^sentially reducible to a 
few, and yet they are mostly such as we areiK^ in 
the practice of adopting, if this publication shall 
have the effect of icvducii^ one pubiick spirited man 
in each towi>, to adopt all or Any of these ri6com- 
mendations^ oiA* object will h^e been afisweredi. 

" The rules may be redtfCed to the following^ th^ 
respective importance of which we shaU notice as 
we proceed. 

^ First. ' App3e orchards ought to be planted with 
the same kinds of fruit, or with fruits which ripea 
as nearly together as possible.' - 

**This, though vakiaWe^ is not among the ikiost 
important rules. It is, however, very impoMi&nt 
that there • should be do lea^rly ^ufzimer or autumn 
apples in the cider orchard. 

'' Two or three trees nenr the house for eiarly 
fruit may not be amiss, but for eider they are gene*^ 
rally lo&l aiid wasted. 

" Second rule. The apples, whenever gathered,, 
should be put for some time in piles^ and before they 
are pressed, should be sorted, and not only the rot- 
ten <mes separated, but those only ground together 
which are of a uniform and equal degree of ripe- 
ness. The first part of this rulfe is followed with^ 
tts; the second is but too much neglected. > 
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^^ Third rule. The pumice should be suffered to 
stand from aix to twentj-four hours, according a» 
you may wish to give a higher or paler colour to 
your cider. But m our chmate, if the weather is 
hot, it should be turned frequently, to prevent fer- 
mentation. 

" Fourth rule.^ The first rutinii^s of the press 
should be kept separate, being a superiour quality 
of cider. 

^ This, it is believed, is seldom attended ta Bar- 
rels warranted of this sort ought to fetch, and after 
a short time, would fetch a greater price. 

" Fifth rule. Where the farmer is rich and fore- 
handed, it is advisable to have a vat made near the 
press, which will contain from eight to twenty bar- 
rels. This may be made either square or round. 
Into this vat the cfiler^ as it is made, should be turn- 
ed, and suffered to work off in the open air. This 
will save much future trouble. There should be a 
eock, or tap and faucet, near the bottom, to draw oflT 
the cider when the scum or crust is perfectly form- 
ed. 

^ But lastly. If farmers will not go to this ex- 
pense, they should leave their barrels not full by a 
gallon or two, and ^ they work off, they should fill 
th|em up, and after they have done working, rack 
them into other casks. This should always be 
done before they are sent to market, or put into 
the place where they are to remaki. Removing 
them before they are worked produces an agitation 
often fatal to the cider. 

^Such is the invariable practice as to wine. 
There k no difference between the two liquors, ex- 
cept the fruit from which they are made. They 
rnidei^ the same process of fermentation. Wine, 
if neglected as we do our cider, would be an acid 
and vile liquor. 

^ If these ideas shall contribute to give'informa- 
* tion to those who have not books at command, I 
ghall be happy." . 
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M£DICINAL PROPERTIES OF CIDER. 

This excellent liquor contains a small proportioB 
of spirit, but so diluted and blunted, by being com- 
bined with a large quantity of saccharine matter 
and water, as to be perfectly wholesome. When 
of a proper age and well refined, pure cider may 
be considered as a, pleasant and salutary beverage, 
and calculated to obviate a putrid tendency in the 
humours. 

Strong, astringent cider, well impregnated with 
fixed air in bottles, has been found of great utility 
in various diseases. In low fevers of the putrid 
kind, it is not merely a good substitute, but is equal- 
ly efficacious with port, or other foreign wines. 

'' Excellent brandy is made from apples in the 
United States, notwithstanding what Chaptel has 
said on the subject. If carefully distilled from 
sound apples, and kept a few years in a warm situa- 
tion, it IS very agreeable, when diluted with water. 
One wineglass fuU, added to a half gallon bowl of 
punch, highly improves the flavour of that drink.'^ 

POMONA WINE. 

^ It is said that several of the agricultural socie** 
ties have adopted regulations for the encourage- 
ment oi American beverage, at their annual jubi- 
lees. Currant wine is to be substituted for claret ; 
and the great staple of New England, dder^ is 
to be substituted for Madeira^ The following is a 
receipt to make it : 

^ Take cider^ made of sound apples, sweet from 
the press, and leach it^through a barrel filled with 
clean dry sand. After it has passed through, care- 
fully drain it off into a brass or copper kettle, in 
wluch it must be boiled one hour oyer a slow* 

as 
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fire, and skimDied clean. After it has been taken 
off and cooled, strain it through a fine cloth, and 
put it into a cask that is perfectly cleap. Set it in a 
CQol part of the cellar, and let it remain five or six 
Mreeks, when one (]|uart of best French brandy, and 
one pound of raisins must be added to eight gal- 
lons. 

" It ought to be made a year, at least, before it 
is used. It is needless to state that the quality of 
the liquor will be improyed by age." 

**This American process has, of ^ late years, been 
imitated in the cider counties, and particularly 
in the west of England, where several hundred 
hotheads of cider wine are annually prepared; and 
being supposed to ccmtaih no particles of copper, 
from the vessels in which it is ooiled, the country 
people consider it as perfectly wholesome, and ac- 
cordingly drink it without apprehension. In order 
to ascertain the truth, various experiments were 
instituted by the late Dr. Fothergill ; from the re- 
sult of which he proved that cider wine does con- 
tain a minute portion of copper, which, though not 
very considerable, is sufficient to caution the pub- 
lick against a liquor that comes in so very ques- 
tionable a shape. Independently, however, of the 
danger arising from any metallick impregnation, we 
doubt whether the process of . preparing boiled 
wines be useful, or reconcileable to economy. The 
evaporation of the spfle juice by long boihi^, not 
only occasions an unnecessary ccmsumption of fuel, 
but also volatilizes the most essential particles, 
without which the liquor cannot qndergo a com- 
plete fermentation, so that there can be no perfect 
wine. Hence this liquor is, like all other boiled 
wines, crude, heavy and flat ; it generally causes 
indigestion, flatulency and diarrhcea. Those ama- 
teurs, however, who are determined to prepare it, 
ought at least to banish all brass and copper ve&- 
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sels from this as well as from every other culinary 
jM'ocess." (Mease.^ 

The most yaluabie liquor to be obtained from 
apples, unquestionably, is the cider wine made ac- 
cording to the following process. 

APPROVED METHOD OF MAKING WINE FROM CIDER. 

1^0 one barrel of cider, when just from the press, 
add hsdf a pound of sugar to each gallon, and two 
gallons of brandy, West India ^spirit, or cider bram 
dy. The cask must be lightly stopped, and filled 
up every day, while fermenting, for four or five 
^ays, and then stopped tight and put into a cool 
cellar. In three or lour months rack it off, and add 
t>f^o gallons more of brandy to each barrel. 4 Take 
9ne quarter of a pound of burnt alum, six white^ 
of eggs, and one pint of clean sand, mixed together^ 
sind put them into the barrel when racked, to cla? 
i^ty. . When racking, the liquor must be kept from 
foaming, by' letting it run down on a thin board; 
and \7hen the cask is about half fuU^ while rack- 
ing, a match of sulphur must be burned in it, an4 
then the .cask stopped close and shook, so that the 
^moke ^lay incorporate with the liquor. In one 
year thjb will be equal to sherry wine, and in two^ 
equal to the best Madeira. Having made one cask 
of this kind a few years since, it so far exceeded 
my expectations, that I can with confidence and 
pleasure recommend it to general notice, as a liquor 
possessing the qualities of a sprightly, cordial wine, 
the cheap {iroduce of our own farms, and free from 
^ny deleterious metallick impregnation. 
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OPPEAHS. 

It is no longer questionable that the pear tree* is 
well adapted to the climate and soil of . New Eng- 
land. Although much neglected by our farmers 
generally, numerous varieties are cultivated io dif- 
ferent parts of Massachusetts, in ffreat perfection. 
All the varieties of 'the pear are hardy and long- 
lived, and will flourish in a clay or loamy soil, but 
wet situations are unfavourable. Most of the 
directions already detailed, relative to the cultiva- 
tion of the apple tree, niay be applied to that of 
the pear tree. The production of particular va- 
rieties from the seed is equally capricious, and the 
annihilation of certain kinds from long duration, is 
supposed to be no less remarkable than in the 
apple. The propagation of particular species^ is 
effected by grafting or budding, ind by this InetKbd 
any desired variety may be obtained and perpetuat- 
ed. ' Considerable attention is necessary in the 
choice of stocks foi* grafting. Suckers from other 
trees should never be employed, as they will have 
a constant tendency to generate suckers, t6 the in- 
jury of the tree, it should be observed, to graft 
or bud summer pears only upon summer pear 
stocks; autumn pears upon stocks of the same 
kind; but never graft a winter pear upon a sum- 
mer pear stock, for the sap of the summer pear 
will decline or diminish, before the winter fruit has 
sufficient time to mature and ripen. Every plan- 
ter should keep a nursery of free stocks, by plant- 
ing the seeds of tlie different varieties, and these 
should be taken from fair and choice fruit, and in 
their ripe state. The season for grafting or bud- 
ding, and the manner of performing the operation, 
are the same as already described for the apple. 
The pear tree will succeed very well, whetf graft- 
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ed on a quince ; in which case, it is preferable to 
graft under ground in the root, as the tree will be 
more strong' and vigorous; whereas, if grafted 
above the surface, the produce will be a dwarf 
tree; In transplanting pear trees, we a^e advised, 
when the soil is dry and sandy, to perform the 
business in autumn, and they will gain root fibres 
enough , to silpport them, before winter, and will 
shoot in the spring better than those which are 
planted in April But in moist places, it is best to 
dig the holes in aiftumn, and plant in April, as the 
cold of winter might greatly injure them. The 
6oil for pear trees, ought to be two or three feet 
deep, and they should be planted shallow, that the 
roots may spread near the surface, and enjoy the 
benc^iit ol the sun and air ; and by some it is ac- 
counted useful to expose the same side to the sun 
as when in • the nursery. Pear trees require but 
little pruning", comparatively with the apple, and* 
if ckrried to excess, it provefs H^ery injurious. All 
deiad' biranches, however, awd^ even thrifty on^s, 
whitih iriteilfere and chafe ea^tjh dt her, and every 
suciter poteedirig from the ttUnk'W roots, should 
be C&reieBy rfembved; ' Every large Wound should be 
cbrel^ed With tfee composition or cs^nlc^l^'as a securi- 
ty againfet'thfe '^effects of the siin and w^^ther. If 
adlFect^ with disieases, or infested^ With; insects, th^ 
appropriate remedies, recommended for apple trees, 
must be applied. In the Agricultural Repository, 
vol. If*.' is a communication from Mr. Hammon, of 
Talbot q<kihty^ Maryland, to the following purport. 
•^Pcar trees^ and other fruit trees, are frequently af- 
fected, add s6metin)es sud^nly decay, without disco- 
ve^'ingthe caiises of their decline; Ajgentleman of 
this neighbourhood, some years ago, "observing the 
situation of his trees, and having onsuccessfully used 
many applieationsi at length directed their trunks 
or bodies td be washed With S(^t soap ; and it is 
not easy to imagine the early change which appear- 
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ed in the bark and foliage; the bark becanfe 
smooth and glofisj, and seemed doMod and beauti** 
f4; and he thought the tree was greatly improred 
i» erery respect I have tried the ^atne experi* 
amity and with eoual advantage to apple tree$;i 
and am persuadeo thejr have been greatly bene** 
fited by tbis process. It is used io the spting^hDxi 
may be repeated, in the following year^ as fre-^ 
qiienily as the trees appear to require it. Mv^ 
Peters deotares, that he used' soap auds without 
beneficial eil^cts ; but it is probable that the sofi 
^M]^ ID substance is more powerful, and that hav* 
iegmore strength: and virtue than the suds, as ccm-^. 
monly 9)ade, it may more eifectually destroy th6> 
worms, bugs» and other insects, which so materialij^ 
injure the .trees; and it is believed to be in conse-i 
(j[ij.ence Qf their destruction, that the bark and^ 
branches are enabled to derive so m.wh mptQve^y 
Qli^nt .from the appiWatioq. of this:Subs*anQe." / ! 
, Mr., FOTf^yth's tr/eati^e coi^tgiins . his. nietH^^of' 
ipana^il^i ^peftsad pf»r tiroes, aid. suph aq \jier4 
ivrfrviitfwl fr9m decHy> and has clearly deiUQn^tfatW 
ed« thf^t ,thej^uftP|{tyrpf firuit was tbc^n^by; f ^ni^ifcfH 
Wy inore^^, ^nd tjhe qju$tit}/| grtiffctly .i^ipr^^ed.' 
W hep old t^eei?ri%re affected with ,caAMr; er.<4^- 
wise di^^c^8^9 by which they are r^nd^red uepro- 
duotive, hi?' practice is, to head theiti dbwp fo Alay 
9r June, a$ ineur as possiUe to where they were, 
engrafted* - By this method the youpg shoots 9oon 
stprout foirths and graw so rapidly^ that jntwp or 
tnree yeai-s they bear fruit most abimdaifidy* .Mn 
P. illustrates Us practical principle's by, two or- 
three striking ^xample^* and by plates representing 
the trees and fruit One of the first four which 
he headed dawn,^ was a Saint Germain^ which pro- 
duced nineteen .fine^ large, well-flavoured {>ears.the 
next year, and in the third, bore more fruit than it 
did in its former state, when, it was four times the, 
size. Another borq four hundred peaf9 thesecood 



year; and be fn^lj found, that the trees headed 
down bore upwards of Ave times the c^uantitj of 
fruit that the others did ; and it keeps mcreaski^^ 
in proportion to the prepress of the trees. ^ Chi 
the 20th of June,'' says Mr. F., ^ I headed sereriyi 
standards' that were almost destroyed by the oai^' 
ker ; some of them were so loaded with fruit th^ 
foUowii^ year, that I was obliged to prop the 
lN*anche8, to prevent their beii^ broken down by 
the weight of it. In the fourth year afterwards, 
one of them bore two thousand eight hundred and 
forty pears, while another tree, not headed dowo^ 

trowing by its side, being twenty years old, bore 
ve hundred pears, which was a good crop for its 
size : so that there were on the old tree, which had 
been headed down not quite four yeai*s, two thour 
sand three hundred and forty more than on the tree 
of twenty years growth." 

The following is Mr. Forsyth's method of traia- 
ing the trees, that are cut near the place where 
they were grdfted> Every year, in tne month of 
March, (April or May for our climate^) he shoiv 
tens the leading shoot to a foot or eighteen inches, 
according to its strength. This shoot will, if the 
tree be strong, grow from five to seven feet loi^ 
in one season ; and, if left to nature, would run up 
without throwing out side shoots^ The reason for 
thus shortening the leading shoot is, to make it 
throw out side shoots ; and if it be done close to a 
bud, it will frequently cover the cat in one seasoa 
When the shoots are very strong, he cuts the 
leading shoot twice in one season: by this me^ 
thod he gets two sets of side shoots in one year, 
whichr enables him the sooner to fill the tree. The 
first cutting is pertbrmed any time during the 
sprii^, and the second about the middle of June. 
When yoM prune the- trees, and cut the fore-right 
shoots m April, always cut close to an eye or bud, 
observing where you see the greateiatt number el* 
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leaves at the bwer Bud, and cut at them; foTyat 
the foot^stalk of every oqe of these, will be pro- 
duced, a flower bud. You will have in some sortis 
of pears, in a favourable season^ from five to nine 
}ears in a cluster. This cutting should not be 
ater than April, on account of the leading shoot 
}eginning'to grow; the next toppings when the 
es^ing shoot grows quick enough to admit of it, 
should be about the latter end of June ; and the 
length of the shoots should be according to their 
strength, having from three eyes or buds to, six on 
A side. Mr. Forsyth has been successful in reno- 
vatii^ old trees when in such an advanced state of 
decay, that very little, except the bark, remained 
He always applies the composition to the wounds, 
and when, on examination, the .root is found to be 
decayed and rotten, he cuts away all the dead part, 
to the sound wood, and covers the wound. If the 
above directions be followed, he says, you will get 
more pears in three or four years, than you can in 
twenty-five years by plantuig yoUng trees, and 

f Tuning and managing them in the common way. 
f it be desired to change the kind of fruit, it will 
be easy to graft or bud upon the young shoots. 

The method recommended by Mr. jtn^ht for re* 
claimii^ old unproductive pear trees is, to cut away 
all the central branches,' retaining those only that 
are neaily horizontal, and all the spurs of these 
must be taken oif closely with the saw and chisel. 
Into the extremities of the branches thus retamed 
grafts are to be inserted at proper distances, so as 
to form a new crown. It was on an old Saint Ger- 
main pear tree, that had been trained to the wall 
m a fan form, that he adopted this mode. As soon 
in the succeeding summer, as the young shoots had 
attained sufficient length, they were trained alrnest 
perpendicularly dowftwards between the larger branch^ 
es and the wall^ to which they were nailed. In-the 
9econd yea^, and subsequently, the tree yielded 
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dbmdaht crops, ihe fruit being equaify dispersed 
oyer every part* Grafts of no fewer than eight 
different kinds of pears had been inserted, and aH 
mfiWrded fruit, and nearly in equal plenty. Th^ 
same mode is applicable to common standard trees. 
By thb mode, Mr. K. remarks, tfaei bearing bran- 
ches, being small and short, may be changed e ver j" 
three or four years, till the tree be a century old, 
without the loss of a single crop, and the centrd 
part, which is almost necessarily unproducfivd in 
the fen mode of training, and is apt to become so 
in the horizontal, is rendered in this way the most 
^^tful; Where it is not desired to change th« 
ktiid of fruit, nothing more of course' is necessary 
•timn to take oflf entirely the i^purs and siupernume- 
rary large branches, learing all blossom buds which 
.oceur, near the extremities of the remaining bran- 
ebeb. 

A pear tree brought from Holland, and planted 
in the yiear 1647, is now in fall bloom, standing in 
the third avenue' at the intersection of Thirteenth 
street, (New York.) This is probably the oldest 
fruit trefe in America. About seventy years ago 
the branches oi the tree decayed' and fell off; and 
at that time it was supposed the tree was djring; 
but, without any artificial means resorted to, new 
shoots germinated and gradually supplied the roots 
of their predeeessors. The tree now is in full' health 
and yigour, and appears to be not more than thirty 
years old $ the fruit ripens the latter part of Au* 

fust, has a rich succulent flavotrr, and has bee^ 
noirn by the name of the spic^ pear. (New York 
JSveuiwg Post, May 4, 1820.) 

From the. pear is ' prepared a pleasant liquoi^, 
loiowti under the name ot perry, which is made in 
the same manner as cider from apples. In Eng- 
land, particular kinds of pears are cultirated for this 
purpQse, and the liquor is held in high estimation, 
24 
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The subjoined list codtaids ^ seleetwii^frdm 
riotis sources, of such as are much esteemed as^t^- 
ble fruit, Or will. meet a ready sale at market. 

L Broekholst bm-gcmioU'-^K delkious pear, ripe' 
,eariy in October. 

2, Brovon hmrrt — ^^Is a large and loi^ fruit, ^ 
brownish red colournext theison^ mebii^, and full 
of sharp rich juice, slightly perfiimed. I-adeed^ k 
&:one of the best autumn pears we hare* JEtipeiK 
in October. 

' 3* Ca^AaTOte pear.— Of this tfaenB aise seTteitil ▼&• 
riettes, the earliest of i which ripens in July^'and 
another kind in Ai:^ust. They are eonsidei^ well 
deser?ii^ of culti?ation^ as ah exeellent stemiaer 
fruit for thie dessert add for baking. The taee 
grows iai^, and is rery fruitlul. 

4. Charnnrniidky or winter bturre."^^ Il is alafg% 
rich flavoured, melting pear ; the skin a litUe 
rough ; often of a pale green colonr, bet beeommg 
purplish next the sun, sometioies. with a good decu 
of red. The fruit is left on the tree till the ckom 
approach of winter. It is fit for eatiog in tl^ end 
of November, and continues till Jaonary.'^ 

6. Colmart^ or manwi pear-— >' Is lai^e and ex- 
cellent ; the* flesh very tender and mekii^, and the 
juice *greatly si^ared. Both in shape and quality^ 
It considerably resembles the autuonit or £lnglkh 
bergamot. It keeps through the winter, till the end 
of February." 

6. Crassane, or bergamot crussane — Is a pear of a 
large size and round shape, with a long stalk : the 
skin is roughish; of a greenish yellow, when ripe, 
with a russety coating : the flesh is very tender SLnd 
melting, and fuU^ of a rich sugaiy juice. It is fit for 
use from the middle to the end of November, and 
is one of the very best pears of the season. 

7. Easier bergatrnd^ or '^ winl^ hergmMt—\s 9, 
large roundish fruit, of a graybh green celour, with 
a Uttle red: the flesb bet ween, breaking and melt^ 
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ittg.. The fruit '^ fit for the ta^le in February, and 
keeps tiH ApriL^' 

8. Garden pear.— This ripens in November. It 
is large and rather IcHig; the skin jrellow, and the 
flesh jellow, rich, and juicy. It is cultivated m 
Massachusetts, and is hii^ly esteemed. 

0. German musoadel pear^ or muscat allemand*^-^ 
^ A nobie, Jarge,' pyramidal fruit, with a small UoSi- 
Mm on a shallow excavation, and rather a long 
stalk. When ripening on the floor, it acquires a 
red and yellow tint Its, flesh is melting and deli- 
cate, full of a spicy, delicious juice, similar to that of 
muscadel grapes. Eatable from March till May. 
The tree forms a fine crown^ and is exceedmgly 
produetive.'^ 

. 10. Green summer ^igar pear^ or suere vert-^H^i 
a very smooth green skin; flesh melting, and the 
juice sugary, with an agreeable flavour: the tree is 
a free bearer. Its period of ripening is in August, 
and it can be preserved only a few weeks. The 
tree bears frdit every year, and its blossoms; resist 
the most unfavourable weather. 

11. Grey butter pear-^ > Are well known to 

12. White butter pear — ^ dsa&teurs, and deserve 
to stand in every orchard, being excellent autumnal 
fruits. The white butter pear is also very excel* 
lent for culinary purposes, even before it attains to 
maturity by lying on the floor. In a good soil, it . 
often forms a very large tree ; but the gray butter 
pear is of a lower gfovirth, though with more ex- 
panded branches. 

13. JargonteUe. — This is a weli-knowo, fine sum* 
mer pear, ripening in August. The flesh is break* 
ing, sweet, and has a slightly musky flavour. It is 
best when picked before fully ripe, and matured in 
the house. The tree is a general bearer. 

14. Little mMeat-^s of a longish shape, of a yel- 
low colour, except next the sun, where it is red. 
Ripe in August 
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I5k Mms J^xm — Is ft ralaaUie pear* liisnpa 
about the' first of November, mid wiU last till tt» 
siiddk of D«K;emher. 

16. Orange pew. — This hm be^i loog cak^ated 
10 Massaehusette, and is'stiU a ^voueite fruit amoi^ 
those who are unacquaiotod \rilh the siiperioar 
kiods iBore recently introduced* The fruit is round* 
iafa ; the skin of a greenish colour, becomii^ jeK 
k>w when ripe ; the flesh ia melting, 4effid the juieie 
sugary ; the flavour pleasantly pafmmd. It npens 
in August, and, like ail summer peais, k of gtmtt 
duration. 

17. Pound jpear*— ^^ Is an extraordinary large^ 
thick, oblong fruit, of a greenish ^nj coIoih': it » 
often reared in the vicinity of buildings, to shelter 
its ponderous fruit from bcHsterous winds, before it 
has attained to maturity. Though its pdp be 
somewhat loi]^b,it is a very, useful pear m domes* 
tick economy, especially for drying. The tree 
rises to. a considerable he^ht, and spreads its brai»- 
ches ; is very productive, and ite blossoms are mt 
liable to be injured in the s^ing." The ihiit should 
be steered to remain on the tree till frost, and 
then preserved in the common mraner, for baking^ 
and other culiimry uses. There is a variety gene-- 
ndly called the small pound pmr, which acqmiwi 
only half the size of the fcnrnier^ bnt pmsess^s all 
its valuaUe pro|y|srties. 

18. «A/bn^paret7 bergamot^-^^^. h a considerable 
large pear, with a green peal, contdniag a mel- 
low pulp of an incomparable aromat^k taste* it 
becomes eatable in October and November The 
tree is one of the largest among the bergamots«'' 

19. -Prinee^9 pemr — ^ Is a somJI rouoduh fruit, 
of a yellow colour, but red next the sun: flesh in* 
termediate between breaking and melting: juioe 
high flavoured. The tree is genei^y a gneat 
bearer, and tho fruit will koep for a fortdght*'' 
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20. Radish peoTk^^^ A very sop^riour summer 
Irtnt, the juioe of which is do rich, refreshing a^d 
agreeably acidulated, that it excels in its kind thu 
gray butter pear. But as it easily becomes mealy, 
wough of a mi;»cad«l flavour, when left to ripen ott 
the tree, it ought to be removed, and deposited on 
the floor. The tree is remarkably fertile, and pro- 
duces fruit in seascms when dlmost every other 
pear kind has failed : hence it deserves to be rear- 
ed, even in climates and situations not very favoura- 
ble to orebards ; as it is of vigorous growth, and 
attains to tolerable size.'^ 

21. RoussfMne — ^*'Is of a deep red colour, with 
spots of ^ay ; the flesh is^ very tender and deli- 
i^te, and the juice very sweet, with an agreeable 
perfume. It ripens about \ the latter end #f Octo- 
ber, but^will not keep.*' 

22. Sarasin.'^A valuable winter pear,'whidi 
ot:^ht to decorate every orchard, as it may be pre- 
served a whole jremr. In shape and size it resem- 
bles the bromi Lmdse, hut generally becomes much 
larger. Its red colour rises on the south side: when 
it turns yellow in July, acquires a buttery consis- 
tence, am is then.ealable* This likewise atfordi an 
excellent fruit for boiling, drying, and other domes* 
tbk uses. The tree k tail and vigorous.'' 

2i.:Sukie pm^.^^ln a letter fr6m professor Ho- 
sack, of New York, dated October, 1818, to the 
London Hortieultural Soeiety, and publkhed in their 
work, we ai*e favoured with the ibllowing account 
of this most estimable fruit : 

*^ The Seckle pear is so named from Mr. Seckle, 
of I^adelphia, who has the credit of having fim 
cultivated it in the vicinity of that city, tt is gene- 
rally considered to be a native fruit of this couct- 
try, acddentally produced from s^ed sown by Mr. 
Seckle, and the original tree is said tot be still stand- 
ing on the estate of that gentle man« An account, 
however, eraentially diflSerent from this, has been 
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ktelT commtfittcated to me b j m j £rieod j^ge 
Wallace, of BurlingtoD, to whom I recentlj pakf « 
visit He stated to me, on the aothcM^ity of a cor- 
respoBdent in Philadelphia, that the pear wa^grown 
in tnat neighbourhood, sixty years i^o, by a person 
nanhed Jacob Weiss, who obtained the tree, with 
many others, at a settlement of Swedes, which was 
early established near Philadelphia, wbene Mn 
Weiss had built a house. The judge suggested 
the probability of Mr. Weiss and the fanier or 
granafather of Mr. Seckle hairing been intimate, 
as both families were German, and of that rmik in 
society, which might be likely to lead to sudi an 
acquaintance^ The conjecture therefore, is, that 
under mch circumstances, Mr. Seckle's hmij ob- 
tained grafts from Mr. Weiss's tree. 

^ Mr. Coxe, in his riew of the cultiration of fruit 
trees in America, an interesting rolume, which I 
have forwarded to the society, after assigning the 
same origin as I hare stated in the beginning of 
thk letter, describes the fruit thus : ^ The form and 
appearance vary with aspect, i^aod cultivation: 
the size generally is small ; the form regular, round 
at the blossom vend, diminishiiw with a gentle oval 
towards the stem, which is rather short and thick : 
the skin is sometimes yellow, with a bri^t red 
cheek, and smooth; at other times, a perfect russet, 
without any blush,: the fl^h is mehiug, spicy, and 
moilt exquisitely and delicately flayourea. The 
time of ripening is from the end of Aii^ust to the 
middle of October. The tree is singularly vigorous 
and b^au^ul, of great regularity of growth and 
richness of foliage, very hardy, possessing all the 
characteristicks of a new variety. Neither Ro- 
sier or De La Qumtinge amm^ the French, nor 
.Miller or Forsyth among the English writers, de*- 
scribe such a pear as the Seckle ; nor have I found 
one among the intell%ent French gentlemen in our 
country, who has any knowledge of it in hifi own.' 
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^Imty add to the mhore^ timt the froit isad^ 
Baitted'iy a^l to be one of the most exquisitely 
and h^hly flavoured we possess. Its flavour is 
verj peculiar, harinff a factitious aroinatick per: 
fume, rather than taeiiatural odour or taftte of 
fnttts. The late ^neral M<»reau informed ide that 
he- had never tainted this fruit in France, the coun- 
try in which, of all others, the finest pears are out* 
tivated." ' 

24. Skinless jpmfi ovemly^rmdtL — ^This is alei^ 
shaped, reddish cdoured fruit, with a very thio 
akia; the flesh melting, and full of a rich sugary 
jube* It ripens in Augdet 

25« Squtuh pear.— This pear is cultivated in 
Massachoseits, and Mr. Coxe thus describes it. 
The frmt of' h^hast estimaticm for perry in £ng» 
knd ; it Ss an< early peap^ remaricable for the tech 
demess >of|^ flesh ;. if it^fidpa* ripe from ttie4ree, 
it bursts from the falh wbeiiee probably its name. 
The liijuor made frodi it is pale, eweet, remarkiE^ 
Uy dear, and of strong bedy} it bears a price four* 
fold of other perry. 

26. Saint U$rmcdn — Is a lai^e, loiig pear, of a 
yellowish colour when ripe ; flesh melting, and tery 
full of juice, with considerable flavour. If the tree 
be planted on a dry soil, in a warm situation, and 
trained against a waJl, it bears pretty freely. There 
are two varieties, a spurious and the true ; and it 
is believed, the former is by much the more gene* 
rally disseminated. The true is of French origin, 
and often is very large, of a pyramidal form, having 
a thick and dotted green skin, but which, while ri- 

Jiening on the floor, becomes yellow. The spurious 
ruit ripens in December, remaining green when 
ripe, ana generally decays by the end of January : 
unless the soil and season be favourable, it is insipid 
and watery ; it is shorter, and its form is subject 
to more variations than that of the true variety. 
The true St. Germain keeps in perfection till the 



etid of ^Mitrehr B&d^'ioji>m^^mias*mBA^Bimp0% fadks 
9Lmovg the verj boetoC the wi^er p&iX!S..Ht*G^»^ 
compTaioa that this tree* kn^pitr difiie^f ts reiry siifaK 
j^ottolhe fire U^ht^ so de9traiM;ivei^>4te fiue&t 
und ni[9st deUonte peam in . thia^ oouotrj; aodob- 
^rT€#.that it would ho. highlj wolul ta the cuUi- 
rators iOf fruU could the cause or cure ,^ this evil 
-be di^Qovered. : ui 

26. Saint MichcePs^ or yeUow bt^ler p^s^ry^^Tbe 
ifame a^ the Doyemey or Deem j9M5 Fdi^ the rich- 
Be^ of its flesh, and eSQeUeboe of flarourv it is 
said to be inferiouk" to booe except the Satkks Md 
few pears are more admired and QxAqusif^j.eulti- 
,vated ia the Umted; States. The fi^uitvis ia^ge, 
jound, uioliQing to oblot^ «aL^hi|io, iak aiid hami- 
^iome; its. skin; ^oss^^i Aod..Bi»aot|i, r€iioi9HiDg 'Ue- 
polished gold; .Qi^s»Mmaiif sitFeakedfiiiiiiiaarbwl 
,with bright Tel|o9¥ .'Opoti.: ,; It. displafSijeitber a 
blush or bright fusMt:C«i thoisouthsid^. iTtmSeali 
of this lusci<^s fruit is wjlite, und th^ juioi^M iro- 
markaUy cold that it seitoetii^^s.ofoQds a weak 
stomach, and occasions eructations. It should be 

gathered before it is tjuite ripe, and matured in the 
ottse, in order to hare it in true perfection ; and 
it may be in use from the beginning of" September 
to the first part of November. The tree does not 
grow to a large size, but is an early and never fait 
ing hearer. 

27. Summer good Christian — Is a large, oblong 
fruit, with a smooth and thin .skin, of a whitish 
green colour, but red next the sun ; full of juice» 
and of a rich perfumed flavour, It ripens in Au- 
gust. The tree is large, and generally fruitful. 

28. Virgouleuse.^^^ A delicious pear, of a pyra^ 
midal form, with a deep bloomj and short fiteshy 
stalk. Its peel is whitisa green, and, if ripening on 
a floor, (from December to March,) generally ac- 
quires a fine yellow tint : its pulp molts i^ thci 
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mouth, yieldk^ a copious aromatick juice. Tbe 
tree grows to a moderate height.'^ 

29. Winter baking pear. — ^Tbis fruit abcniuds in 
Massachusette, and is much valued as a baking 
pear. It is not eatable in a raw state, not being 
juicy or well flavoured. It keeps well through the 
winter, and the flesh, on being ,baked, turns to a 
fine red colour. The tree is not lai^e, but seldom 
fails of aSbrding an annual crop of fruit. 

30. Winter good Christian. — The fruit is very 
large ; the flesh is tender and breaking, and is very 
fdii of a rich sugared juice. The fruit is in eating 
from March to June. "^^ 

31. Winter thorn — (Epine d'hiver)— ** In size 
and shape is similar to many kinds of egg-pears. 
Its peel is at first whitish graj, and turns yellow 
when ripening on the floor. The pulp is mellow, 
sweet, and of a delicious aromatick taste. This 
pear is fit to be eaten in November, and remains 
60und till the end of January. The tree vegetates 
with great luxuriance.'* 



QUINCE TREE. 

The quince may be propagated by layers, or 
young sprouts, which must be coveried in the earth, 
or by cuttings taken from the tree in April, and set 
into the ground at proper distances, where they will 
take root the first season, and they may be trans- 
planted at pleasure to the place of their ultimate 
destination. This tree may also be propagated by 
budding or grafting ; and, according to Mr. For- 
syth, trees thus obtained will bear sooner and be 
more fruitful than those reared by any other me- 
thod. Quince trees flourish best, and are more 
productive in a moist soil, though the fruit from 
25 
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those set in drj sitoatioosy is said to possess a finer 
flavour. The quince tree requires but yery little 
{tuning; the most important part of their manage- 
ment consists in clearing their stems from seekers, 
and in cuttii^ off such branches as interfere with 
each other. All luxuriant shoots that. strike up 
from the middle of the tree, must be lopped o£^ 
to prevent the head from beir^ too much crowded 
with wood, which m%ht impede the growth of tbe 
fruit. If the tree becomes diseased or rotten, the 
dead parts should be cut away, and tbe composi- 
tion applied, as in apple trees. We are advised 
to plant quince trees at a good distance from apple 
and pear trees, lest the farina become miied, and 
the fruits degenerate. The quince tree is liable 
to the attack of the worm < borer, the same as the 
apple and peach tree ; and the same remedies are 
to be recommended ' 



OF PEACHES. 

The soil and climate of our southern and middle 
states are considered as pecuh'arly congenial to the 
growth of the peach tree, and, accordingly, it has 
long been more generally and extensively cultivat- 
ed there than in any other section of the uniolL 
It is reared on every plantation, and not unfre- 
quently peach orchards, covering many acres, and 
consisting of several thousand trees, are presented 
to the view of the traveller. It is, however, more 
for the purpose of distillery than the luxury of the 
table, that this species of fruit receives so much at- 
tention from our southern brethren; an excellent 
and highly-flavoured brandy being obtained from it 
by distillation. It is exceedingly to be regretted, 
that the peach tree of late years has become liable 
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to premature decajr, and the period of its dwatioQ 
is great! J diaiioished, insomuch, that its continuance 
in a healthy bearing state t^ldoni ejLCceds three or 
four years. This misfortune is increased by the 
circuDistanoe, that a peaeh orchard cannot ho rear- 
ed a sec<»Kl time on the same spot, unless the soii 
be renovated by several years interm^iate eul* 
ttiiie of other crops« The soil best adapted to the 
peadh tree is a mellow, sandy loam. Situations 
naturally wet, or Hiclining to clay, are unfavoura*' 
hie. Waster should never be suffered to stand' 
round the roots of tender trees, especially in strong 
laixl, as it is apt to produce the mildew, and destroy 
them. 

In Ei^and, peach trees are planted against a 
^all, to which their brandies are trained, and 
mailed either in the fan form, or nearly hoiizontal- 
ly, and being the subjects of particular care and 
culture, it is not uncommon for peach trees to con^ 
•tinue to produce annual crops during forty years. 

The propagation of peach trees is accomplished 
either by planting the stones or kernels, or by bud** 
ding on proper stocks. By the first method there 
is constantly a great tendency to deviate from the 
Qature of the variety from which the seed was 
takeq, and the variety may be almost indefinit^y 
increased. In Maryland and Virginia, this last 
models adopted without budding, by which nume- 
rous varieties are obtained, and among them arc 
found «ome of superiour quality. It, indeed, on 
some occasions happens, that the same fruit is pro^ 
duced with that of the seed planted. The stones 
are planted in beds or drills, in October or Novem- 
ber, or th^y may be preserved in sand, and planted 
in March: in this case the stones must be broken 
open without injuring the kernel, which is the part 
to be planted. In one year the seedlings may be 
transplanted in rows into the nursery, which may 
be done either in autunm or spring. It is to be 
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recollected, that neither the stones nor seeding 

trees should be planted on grouiid lately occupied 

bj peach trees, unless the whole of the old roots 

be removed, ^nd fresh mould be put in to supply 

the place of the old. But the most certain me^ 

thod of preserving a particijd:ar variety is by bud* 

dii^; peach trees thus obtained, always afford fraii 

in size, colour, and taste, exactly sitnilar to that of 

the tree from which the bud was taken, and cobm 

sooner into . a bearing state. Stocks, on whicii 

peaches may be budded, besides those of their 

own kind, are the almond, the apricc^, and the 

plum. The proper season for budding, is the month 

of August^ and the operation is to be performed 

inthe maimer directed for apples and pears. In 

two or three years after budaing, they bear fruit; 

In taking up the young trees, care must be taken te 

preserve tne roots as much as possible. ^Jtch 

parts as are bruised should be removed, and tha 

small roots may be a little shortened. It is import 

tant that the trees be equally filled with side 

shoots from top to bottom ; for when suffered te 

run up in single branches, the trees in general* are 

so weak and spoi^, that they are unable to bear 

good fruit. Accordingly, when the seedlings are 

about one year old, Mr. Forsyth recommends to 

Jbead them down to five or six buds^ or otherwke 

to cut off the extremities of the leading shoohi^ 

which will make them send out side shoots, and 

form a handsome, fruitful tree. None of the shoots 

should be suffered to grow too long during the first 

and second years, which is easily prevented by 

pinching off the tops of them with the fingers dui^ 

mg the month of June. When peach trees come 

into a bearing state, they produce two sorts o£ 

buds : where three stand close together, the two 

on each side are called flower or blossom buds, and 

the central one is called a wood bud. The form^* 

rise immediately from the eyes of the ehoots, and 
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are round, short, and prominent, while the wood, 
or shoot buds are oblong, narrow, and flattish. 
Sometimes whole trees, or a large proportion of 
the brandies, produce nothing but single flower 
buds, and in pruning, if a shoot be cut off at a single 
flower bud, the remains*^ of it, as far down as the 
next wood bud, it is said, will surely die; it must, 
therefore, be observed, as a rule, to cut just above 
Ihe cluster , of three buds, and the wood bud will 
shoot forth and become the leader, and be prepar- 
ed to produce fruit the next year. 
. It IS the practice of Mr. Forsyth, when cdd 
peach trees run up too high and thin, to cut them 
down as far back as he can find any shoots or buds, 
always leaving some young shoots or buds, other* 
wise tberQ will be great risk of killing the tree. 
If there are a few young shoots^ the top may with 
safety be cut off just above them, as they wdl lead 
the sap up, and produce stroi^ branches, which 
should be topped, the same as a young, tree. The 
operation should be performed in the month of 
May, aod the young shoots will bear fruit the next 
seasoa The composition must be applied to the 
wounds, where the old branches are amputated, 
BisA the canker should becaqpfuUy cut out, and any 
part where the gmm is seen to ooze, or the new 
wood will be aflected as it begins to grow. When 

Jroung trees are pveiioaded with fruit, it is abso* 
Utely necessary to thin them out while small, ao* 
cordu^ to the strength of the tree. 

'' The premature decay of peach trees has been 
ascribed to various causes; by some, to the dege- 
neracy of the soil, and neglecting to mature them 
regularly ; by others, to the supposed alteration of 
the climate, the changes from heat to cold being 
more sudden and violent now than formerly, whea^ 
the country was more in forest. But the true 
causes, as detailed by Dr. Mease, (Dom. Ency.) 
seem to be the following." 
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^ Peach trees ar^ liable to three CMttadties : 
. « 1. The fly, that deposits eggs near the root, 
and there forms a worm. 

^ 2. The bursting of the bark hj setrere frosts in 
wet winters. 

«" 3. The splitting off the limbs at the fork of the 



*< The fly, which is Hue, (but not a wasp,) be- 
gins its attaek about the middle of July, and con- 
tinues its depredations until the middle of Septem- 
ber. It wounds the tender part of the bark, and 
generally at the surface of the ground, there depo- 
siting its eggs, which hatch into worms, that prey 
lipon the mucila^ and tender part of the bark; 
until the communication between the root ahd thi^ 
branches is cut o% causing the death of the tree. 
To guand against this, raise- a little hiHock in the 
month of June, round the tr^^ about a f6ot high, 
MO as completely to cover that part of the bark 
kept moist and tender at the surface of the OToundk 
This hillock will not stand so long at one height, as 
to tender the bark above, as the rain will gradually 
wash it down level with the smrCaee, aad must be 
raised again every summer." 

^ To take out the worm, the roots must be un- 
eo^rened, and the spot loodced for where th^ gum 
<>oze8 out, fdlowing the cavity round with the point 
of a knife, until you come to the solid wood, and 
iay the wIkJo open : the worm will be foimd with 
a white body ana Uack head; which must be de- 
stroyed, and the hdles carefully filled up with cow- 
manure, rendered adhesive by sand or lime cere and 
ashes, as directed by Forsyth. 

^ Soap suds, heated after a family wash, and 
poured on the roots of trees, about the nriddle of 
August, have been used with success in destroyii^ 
the eggs, or the young worm. 

*^ According to Mr. John EUlis, of New Jersey, the 
injury arising from the worm may be prevented in 
the following way : 



*^ In the SfNriiig) lyben the bloss^mft w^ out, clear 
away the dirt so as to expose the reot of the tree, 
to the depth of three inches; surround the tree 
in^ith straw about three feet long, applied length- 
wise, so that it may have a corering,. one inch 
thick, which extends to the bottom of the hole, 
the butt ends of the straw resting upon the ground 
at the bottom; — bind this straw round the tree 
with three bands, one near the top, one at the mid* 
die, and the third at the surface of th^ earth ; then 
fill up the hole at the root with earthy and press it 
closely round the straw. When the white frosts 
appear, the straw should be removed, and the 
tree remain MQcoyered till the blossoms put out in 
the spring. 

" Bj this process, the fly is prevented from de- 
positing itspgg within three feet of the root, and 
although it may place the egg above that distance, 
the worm travels so slow that it cannot reach the 
ground before frost, and therefore it is killed be^ 
fore it is able to injure the tree. 

" The truth of the princ^e is. proved by the 
following fact. . I practised this method with a 
large number of peach trees, and they flourished 
remarkably well^ without any appearance of inji>- 
ry from the worm, for several yeait, when I was 
induced to discontinue the straw with about twenty 
of them, .dll those which we withont the straw ham 
declined^ while the others^ which have had the straWj 
continue as vigorous as fit»er." Thus far Mr. E. 

" To guard against frost, plant the trees where 
the water will run off*, and procure the sweetest 
and richest fruit, as the inferiour qualities are more 
injured by cold. 

" The splitting of the tree at the forks is g^iard- 
ed against by preserving as mapy upright branches 
as can be spared, by breaking off, in« bearing years, 
more than half the quantity Qi fruit while small, 
and by pruning almost the whole of every branch 
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bejood where the fruit is set, leayii^ only a few 
buds on each, of the succeeding year's fruit* The 
size of the fruit is by these means rendered larger, 
more beautiful, and of a higher flavour, and the 
growth of the tree is I'endered more rigorous.'' 

** Mr. Thomas Coulter, of Bedford county, Penn- 
sylvania, gives the following directions for cultivat- 
ing pe^ch trees, which he has successfully puaiked 
in Pennsylvania and Delaware, for forty-five years. 
See Trans. Amen Phil. Soc vol. v. 

** The principal causes of peach trees dyinff 
while youngs are the planting, transplanting, and 

Eruning the same stock; which causes the stock to 
e open and tender, and the bark of t^he tree very 
rough: this roughness of* the bark gives opportu- 
nities to insects to lodge and breed in it ; and birds 
search after these insects, for their support, and 
with their sharp bills, wound the stock in many 

S laces ; from which wound the sap of the tree is 
rawn out, which congeals, and never fails to kill, 
or to render the tree useless, in a few years. To 
prevent which, transplant your peach trees, as 
young as possible, where you mean them to stand ; 
if in the kernel, so much the better ; because in 
that case there will be no check of growth, which 
always injures peach trees. Plant peach trees six- 
teen feet apart, both ways, 'except you would wish 
to take your wagon through the orchard to carry 
the peaches away ; in that case, give twenty-four 
feet distance to every fifth row, one way, after 
transplanting. You may plough and harrow 
amongst your peaehes for two years, paying no 
regard to wounding or tearing them, so that you do 
not take them up by the roots. In the month of 
March, or April, in the third year after transplant- 
ing, cut them all off , by the ground ; plough ana har- 
row amongst t^hem as before, taking special care 
not to wound or tear them in the smallest degree, 
letting all the sprouts or scions grow, that will 
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grow; cut none away, supposing six or more should 
come up from the ola stump ; the young scions will 
grow up to bearing trees on account of the roots 
being strong. Let no kind of beasts into peach 
orchards, hogs excepted^ for fear of wounding the 
trees; as the least wound will greatly injure the 
tree, by draining away that substance which is the 
life thereof; although the tree may live many 
years, the produce is not so. great, neither is the 
fruit ^so good. After the old stock is cut away, the 
third year after transplanting, the sprouts or scions 
will grow up all round the old stump, from four to 
six in number: no more will come to maturity than 
the old stump can support and nourish; the re*- 
mainder will die before ever they bear fruit. 
These may be cut away, taking care not to wound 
any part of any stock, or the bark. The sprouts 
growmg all round the old stump, when loaded with 
fruit, will bend, and rest on the ground in every 
direction, without injuring any of them, for many 
years, all of them being rooted in the ground as 
though they had been planted. The stocks will 
remain tough, and the bark smooth, for twenty 
years and upwards ; if any of the sprouts or trees 
from the old stump should happen to split off or 
die, cut them^away ; they will be suppliea from the 
ground by young trees, so that you will have trees 
from the same stump for one hundred years, as I 
believe. I now have trees thirty-six, twenty, ten, 
five, and down to one year old, all from the same 
stump. The young trees coming up, after any of 
the old trees split offer die, and are cut away, will 
bear fruit the second year; but this fruit will not 
ripen so easily as the fruit on the old trees from 
the same stem. Three years after the trees are 
cut off by the ground, they will be sufficiently large 
and bushy to shade the ground, so as to prevent 
grass of any kind from matting or binding the sur- 
face, so as to injure the trees ; therefore, plough- 
26 
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ing is useless, as well as injurious ; useless, because 
nothing can be raised in the orchard, by reason 
the trees will shade all the ground, or nearly so ; 
injurious, because either the roots, stock, or braa- 
ches will be wounded : neither is it necessary ever 
to manure peach trees, as manured trees will always 
produce less and worse fruit than trees that are 
not manured ; although by manurinff your peach 
trees, they will grow larger, and look greener and 
thicker in the boughs, and cause a thicker shade, 
yet on them will grow very little fruit, and that lit- 
tle will be of a very bad kind — generally looking 
as green as the leaves, even when ripe, and later 
than those that have never been manured.* 

** Peach trees never require a rich soil; the 
poorer the soil, the better the fruit — a middling soil 
produces a more bountiful crop, 

" The highest ground, and the north side of hills 
is best for peach trees; they keep back vegeta- 
tion, by which means the fruit is often preserved 
from being killed by late frosts in the month of 
April, in the Pennsylvania latitude. I have made 
these observations from actual experience. 

" A gentleman from Monongahela county, in 
Virginia, called at my house, and asked me who 
instructed me to cultivate peach trees r I told him 
that observation and experience were my teachers. 
The gentleman observed, that colonel Luther Mar- 
tin, in the lower parts of Maryland, and another 
gentlieman, near the same place, whose name he 
could not recollect, were pursuing the same plan 
advantageously." 

• *' This assertion is direcllj contrary to the experience of a 
gentleman in New Jersey, who has remarkably fine peaches, 
regularly manures his trees every vear, and asserts that the 
speedy decay of common peach tre^ is owing chiefly to a neg- 
lect of the practice. He even said experience convinced hira it 
was owing Jo the same circumstance, that peach stones did not> 
in general, produce fruit like the original tree. 
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"The practice of Mr. Coulter, in cutting down 
the trees, is highly rational : thej are thus forced 
to spend their vigour upon their bodies and roots, 
instead of shooting up into the air with thin barks, 
which are easily penetrated by the fly. 

** The best kind of peaches is said to be produced 
from inoculation ; and upon an apricot stock, as they 
are not liable to be injured by the fly; and that 
peach trees thus produced, grow larger and rise 
nigher than when on the peach stock. Grafting 
the peach upon a plum stock has also been practis- 
ed, with a view of resisting the attack of the fly ; 
but this operation must be performed under ground, 
otherwise an unsightly knob will be the conse- 
quence of thjB peach tree overgrowing the plum 
stock, and endanger the breaking off* of the tree at 
the place of junction. 

" The difeotions givfen by Forsyth, with respect 
to wall peach trees, may be applied to our standard 
trees, viz. to pinch off all the strong shok)ts in June, 
the first year the tree b^ars ; which will make them 
throw out side shoots : these, if not laid too thick^ 
will make fine bearing wood for the succeeding year. 
!f the strofig shoots be suffered to grow to their 
full length, they v^ill be large and spongy, and will 
Neither produce good friiit nor good Wood for the 
following year. Sometimes weakly trees are cover- 
,ed with blossoms J but if too much fruit be suffered 
to retnain bn them, they will be weakened so much 
that they will never recover. In that case, I would 
Recommend picking off* the greater part of the fruit, 
to let the tree recover its strength. When trees 
in this state are primed, never prune at a single 
flower-bud ; as the shoot will be either entirely 
killed, or, at least, die as far as the next wood-bud. 

*^ I have often topped the strong shoots twice in 
the course of the summer, before they produced 
the fine kind-bearing wood. These strong shoots 
exhaust th6 tree, and never produce good wood, 
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when neglected to be topped* I would recommeiid 
to cut out such shoots when the trees are pruned 
in the spring, and to leave only the bearing wood, 
which maj be known by two small leaves, where 
the flower-buds will be in the following year; (the 
strong shoots having only one leaf bud at each eye ;) 
and to pick off all side shoots near the tops of the 
branches, as soon as they can laid bold of." 

In addition to the foregoing details, I must not 
oniit to recommend in strong terms other means of 
preserving the health and vigour of this very valua- 
ble tree, the fruit of which, when in perfection, is 
perhaps equal, if not superiour to that most luscious 
of the tropical fruits, the ananas. Since it is ascer- 
tained that the fly deposits its eggs, which produce 
the fatal worm, in the bark, it is obvious that if the. 
stem of the tree could be enveloped with soma 
harmless substance, it might baffle the instinctive 
faculties of the fly, or from its hardness, resist its 
powers of attack. For this purpose, let the earth 
around the roots and stem be. removed, and fits 
jrface supplied with some one of the articles men- 
tioned in page 105 ; after which, let the whole trunk 
of the tree and large branches, from the surface of 
the earth to the top, receive a good coating of the 
composition of quicklime, cow-dung and clay, page. 
105, This would not be a yery expensive expedient 
even for an extensive orchard, and the preserva- 
tion of the trees would be an ample reward; but 
for a few favourite trees in the -garden no persoa 
need hesitate to try the experiment, even upon 
young trees, at the time of tr^msplanting. Should 
it fail as a preventive remedy against the fly and 
worm, (which is scarcely possible) the applicatioii 
will have a tendency to increase the growth and 
vigour of the tree. If in any of the uncovered 
branches black spots or oozing of gum should be 
discovered, let the branches be immediately cut 
away, and the wound covered with the same com- 
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E9iti(H^ and young shoots will soon sprout forth and 
ar fruit. When peach trees have become un- 
productive from old age or disease, Mr. Forsyth, 
from long experience, recommends to head them 
down according to rule, and apply the composition, 
by means of which, trees in the worst condition may 
be completely renpvated, and rendered abundantly 
fruitful. Hitherto, the diseases of peach trees 
among us have eluded all our art and skill : how 
far a diiferent management may prove successful, 
time and experience must determine. It may, 
however, well be questioned whether it is most 
profitable to renew our stock by frequently plant- 
ing the seed, or to attempt to protract the exis- 
tence of old unproductive trees by the application 
of remedies. For . myself, I have closely inves- 
Jtigated the subje^jt of canine madnesss in the hu- 
man species, and the desperate maladies among the 
peach tree?, ;aod . am compelled to denounce them 
both as equally intricate and irremediable, and as 
equally meriting the appellation of opprobium me- 
dicorium. 

" A good peach possesses these qualities : the 
flesh is firm ; the skin is thin, of a deep or bright 
red colour next the sun, and of a yellowish green 
in the shade y the pujp is of a yellowish colour, full 
of highly flavoured juice; tjie fleshy part thick, 
and the stone small. They; are generally divided 
into Jree ^stone and cling stone peaches. Those va- 
rieties, t^he jfle^h of which separates readily both 
from the skin and the stone, are the proper peaches 
of the French, and are by English gardeners term- 
ed free atoms. Those with a firm flesh, to which 
both the skin and the stone adhere, are the pavies 
of the French, and by English and American gar- 
deners named cling stones. 
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LIST OF CHOICE PEACHES, 

FROM HCHABON^S AMERICAN GARDENER. 

All the Varieties, he observes, may be cultivated 
to advantage in every state of the union, if soil and 
exposure be given agreeable to their nature and 
necessities. 1. The Early Avant; 2. The White 
Nutmeg; 3. The Red rJutmeg ; 4. Early Mig- 
nonne ; 5. Early Ann; 6. Early Newington; 7. 
Early Elizabeth-Town; 8. The White Magdalen; 
9. Red Clingstone ; 10. White Clingstone; 11. Ken* 
nedy's Caroline; 12. Royal George; 13. Oldmixon; 
14. Late Heath; 15. La Plata ; 1& Georgia; 17. 
The Congress; 18. Bourdine; 19* President ; 2k). 
English Incomparable; 21. Chancellor Railibouii*- 
let ; 22. La Titon de Venus ; 23. La Pourprie ; 24. 
Belle Chevreuse ; 25. Noblesse ; 26. Bellegarde ; 
27. Large Yellow Freestone; 28. White Pavie; 
29. Monstrous Pavie ; 30. Clifton's Nutmeg; 31. 
Lemon Peach; 32. Large Newington ; 33. Carpr 
lina Clingstone. 

1. Admirable peach* — A very large and comely 
fruit, of an agreeable mixture of colours. Its pulp, 
though rather firm, has a delicate taste, contains a 
sweet, vinous juice, of ia fine flavour, and is pale 
red near the stone. It becomes eataUe about the 
middle of September. 

2. AJherge^ or orange peach — Is one of the mos< 
elegant and best flavoured of the clingstones; ra- 
ther large than otherwise ; round ; dark red or 
purple next the sun, and bright orange on the othei* 
side ; being deeply furrowed from the stem to the 
blossom end : tne flesh of a deep orange colour, 
but purple at the stone ; ripens in August. The tree 
is a veij great bearer. 

3. Aune peachy or early Ann — Is a small, •round 
fruit, of a yellowish white colour, faintly tinged with 
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red on the sunny side ; ripening ^,bout the middle 
of Auffust.^ 

4. Sellegarde, or Galande. — This is a beautiful, 
large and excellent peach, with«a strong tint of red 
on a yellow ground, aqd of a deep red shade on 
the south side. Its pulp, though rather firm, yields 
a sweet ji|ice, of an agreeable taste. Ripens in 
September. 

5. Blood Peach — Makes a beautiful preserye, 
Bud is cultivated chiefly for that purpose. The 
tree is hardy, and a great bearer. 

6. Boudine — Is a large, round fruit, of a fine red 
next the sun ; the flesn white, melting ; juice vi- 
nous and rich; ripens in September. The tree a 
plentiful bearer. 

7. Catharine. — ^A large, round fruit, of a dark re^ 
next the sun ; the flesh >vhite, melting ; full of s^ 
rich juice ; a clingstone : ripens in October. 

8. Charlestowriy or ananas pedch — Is a new sort, 
reared in America from the kernel. Although its 
colour is inferiour to that of most other peaches, 
being a uniformly pale yellow, without any red 
tint, yet its firm and juicy pulp possesses the deli- 
cious flavour of the pine apple. It ripens in Octo- 
ber. 

9. Early JSTewington — Is a fruit of middling size, 
of a fine red next the sun ; flesh firm, with a sugary, 
well flavoured juice. There are several varieties 
of this fruit, all clingstones ; ripening in August and 
September. 

10. Heath peach. — ^Of all peaches, perh&ps of all 
fruits, it is said, there is none equal in flavour to the 
American Heath peachy a clingstone. It is large, 
weighing near a pound, in common; with but mo- 
derate attention, it is believed, they would very 
generally weigh a full pound. It is backward in 
ripening, northward of the Susquehannah, and is 
generally one of the last sort that ripens. " This 
very fine clingstone peach is generally esteemed the 
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finest in our country : the original stone was brought, 
by the late Mr. Daniel Heath, from the Mediter- 
ranean; it has ever since been propagated from 
the stone, in Maryland, where I have seen it in 
great abundance and high perfection, as a natural 
fruit, in September and October. It is usually pro- 
pagated in this and the adjoining states by inocula- 
tion : I have for some years raised them from the 
stone, and have now a number of vigorous trees 
from stones, brought from Maryland- It is a very 
large fruit, of a form rather oblong, and uniformly 
terminating in a point at the head ; the flesh is sin- 
gularly rich, tender, melting and juicy ; the stone 
frequently opens, disclosing the kernel: the skin is 
a rich, cream-coloured white, sometimes with a 
faint blush, but the finest peaches are entirely white ; 
the juice is so abundant, as to make it difficult to 
eat this peach without injury to the clothes; the 
leaf is luxuriant, arid smooth at the edge ; the tree 
vigorous, hardy and long-lived, compared with other 
trees : the fruit ripens in September, lasts through 
the month of October, and is frequently eaten in 
high perfection in November. It is of all peaches, 
wnen not too ripe, the most admired, when pre- 
served in sugar or in brandy." (Coxe's Cultivation 
of Fruit Trees.) 

11. Large mignonne — Is somewhat oblong In 
shape, and generally swells out on one side. The 
juice is very sugary, and of high flavour. This 
IS one of the most handsome and delicious fruits, of 
a dark red and greenish yellow cast; having a white, 
ipelting and agreeable pulp, containing a sweetish 
vinous juice, and is in eating about the middle of 
September. 

12. Lemon clingstone — Is a large, late, but beau- 
tiful and high flavoured peach. It ripens the last 
of September and beginning of October. 

13. Monstrous pavic. — This is the largest of the 
peaches, and a true ornament to the dessert, as it 
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displays a beautiful red tint on a white ground. Its 
pulp is white, though red in the parts next the 
stone, and contains a vinous, sweet juice. Ripens 
in September. 

14 J\/oblesse — Is a large fruit, red or marbled 
next the sun; flesh greenish white, and melting; 
juice very rich in a favourable season. 

15. Old JS/ewington — Is a large round fruit, of a 
beautiful red next the sun; the flesh white and 
melting ; when ripe, the juice very rich and vinous: 
a clingstone, and matured early in October, 

16. Rawhouillet — Is a fruit of middling size, deep> 
ly divided by a furrow; the flesh melting, of a 
bright yellow colour ; juice rich, and of a vinous 
flavour: ripens about the Iniddle of September. 
The tree is a good bearen 

17* Red rareripe — ^' Is a peach of uncommon ex* 
ccllence, frequently called Morris's rareripe. It is 
of unusually large size, sometimes weighing eight 
and nine ounces ; of a round form, beautiful red and 
white skin; rich, tender and melting flesh, full of 
sugary, highly flavoured juice; ec][uaT to any peach 
cultivated at the same season. Ripens lin t ne early 
and middle parts of August. Clear at the stone." 
(Coxe.) 

18. Red moffdalen. — It is* large, round, and of a 
fine red*next me sun; the juice very sugary, and of 
exquisite flavour: ripening in the end of August. 
The tree is a free grower, and a great bearer. 

19. Red nutmeg — Is a great bearer, and valued • 
for its early maturity. It is of a bright vermilion 
colour, and has a fine musk taste. Ripens^ Au* 
gust. 

20. Royal George — Is an excellent peach, and in 
a very good soil and aspect the fruit becomes large; 
dark red next the sun, juicy and high-flavoured. 

27 
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2L Swixkh. This is a fine, pleasant-iaToured 
peach* Ripens early In September. 

22. Teton de Venus — Is a fruit of noiddling size 
and longish shape; of a pale red next the sun; 
flesh melting, wnite; juice sugary, and not without 
flavour: ripens the emi of September. The tree 
is a free bearer on a warm, light soil, but, the fruit 
comes to perfection only in fine sea3ons. 

23. Vanguard-^la a good peach, ripeilB about the 
middle of September. 

24. White Magdalen.-^The fruit is of a middle 
size, round, with a deep furrow ; of a pale colour, 
and the flesh white to the stone ; melting, juicyt 
with considerable flavour. Ripening in August. 

. 25. White Rareripe^ or ^ White cheek JmUaeotan 
peach — Sometimes called the freestone heath: is 
a fruit of uncommon excellence. The size is larjBre ; 
the flesh a rich white, inclining to yellow, melting, 
rich, and finely-flavoured ; firm, like the flesh of a 
clearstone plum : the skin is a pale yellowish white : 
the stone frequently separates on the opening of the 

Ee^ch, leaving the kernel exposed ; the shells ad-* 
ering to the flesh, though a freestone. It is the 
most admired fruit of the season, which is in Au- 
gust." (Coxe.) 

The following fact* lias come to my knowledge 
since writing the foregoing.. 

, ^ The cultivation of this tree has become very 
interesting to gardeners in the vicinity of thk city, 
(New York.) A very simple mode of preserving 
and restoring them when apparently nearly destroy- 
ed by the disease so fatal to them in this quarter, 
and commonly called the " yellows," has been ac- 
cidentally discovered by a gentleman in this city. 
A statement of the fact as it occurred will convey 
all necessary information. In the fall of 1818, a very 
fine tree standing in his yard, was apparently dead 
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from the effects of the aboyementioned disease. 
Throughout the £eill and wkiter rery large quantities 
of common wood ashes were casually thrown by the 
servants about the roots of the tree« To the as- 
tomshment of all who had seen it the preceding 
fall, it put forth its leaves Tigorouslj the next sea- 
eon, and bore abundance of fine fruit A small quaii> 
titj of wood ashes was again thrown round its roots 
. last fall, anA the tree has now become so full of fine 
fruit that it has become necessary to prop it up^ 
This is a very simple' remedy, and certamly worthy 
oi trial. The foregoing ]>aragraph is irom Mr. 
Lang's gazette of this morning. A gentlemto has 
since cdled upoo us who has tried>^the same expert^ 
ment with all the success be could have desired. 
He wishes us to recommend this simple method of 
preserving this valuable fruit tree to the publick, 
and he also suggests to the New York Agricultural 
Society the expediency of havir^ printed handbills 
of the above artide stuck up in all the markets^ 
and given to every countryman who attends them, 
that the information ni^y be as widely diffused as 
possible." (New York Com. Advertiser.) 

It may be further observed, that cherry trees 
and plum trees will be equally benefitted by the 
same application, and the practice ought to be gene- 
rally aaopted. Tanner's Dark put round peach and 
other fruit trees has been found by experience ex- 
ceedifigly useful. Ringii^ the branches of peach 
trees has proved beneficial. See page 2i9, 
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Theke are Bererai native rariettes <^ the dierry 
in the United States, which have been perpetuated 
from the seed, unaided by the hand of ccdture^ and, 
as supposed, without any deviation from the ori^ 
ginal stock. But the cultivated kinds are far more 
valuable, and it^ ^^atly to be regi^ted, that 
thej are so generally neglected* Many s^vao!*> 
tages would accrue to the farmer from the oiltiva- 
tion of the cherry tree; it would serve the useful 
purposes of ornament and shade 'to his orchard and 
buildings, and the fruit would afford his. family not 
merely an innocent, but a salutarj luxury ; and if 
near a market; the profit would remunerate him 
for all his labour and expense. 

The cultivated cherry, when reared from the 
seed, is much disposed to deviate from the variety 
of the original fruit, and, of course, they are pro- 
pagated by budding or graftii^ on dierrv stocks: 
Dudding is most generally preferred, as tne tree is 
less apt to suffer from oozing of the gum than whM 
grafted. The stocks are obtained by planting the 
seeds in a nursery, and the seedlings are afterwatds 
transplanted. Those kinds which are called heart 
cherries are said to sueceed best on the faladt ma- 
sard stock ; but for the round kind, the Morello 
stocks are preferred, on account of then* bekig the 
least subject to worms, or to cracks in the bark, 
from frost and heat of the sun. The whole method 
of management pertaining to cheny trees is so pre- 
cisely similar to that already detailed, when treat- 
ing of peach trees, that very little remabs to be 
said on the present occasion. But the following di- 
rections given by Forsyth, in his treatise on fruit 
trees, wiU probably be acceptable. 
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**In the choosing and pkntifig of young cherry 
trees, the same rules are to be observed that are 
given for apricots, peaches and nectarines; and 
they must in like manner be headed dowa the first 
year. 

<« In pruning cherries never shorten their shoots; 
for most of them produce their fruit at the extre* 
mities, the shortenipg or cutting off of which veiy 
frequently occlusions the death of the shoot, at least 
of a great part of it The bratx^hes, therefore, 
should be trained at full length. I have often seen 
the whole tree killed by injtedicious pruning. Wher- 
ever the knife is applied, it is sure to bring on the 
fum, and afterwards the canker, which will inevita- 
ly kill the ti'ees, if no remedy be applkd to the 
wounds. I have headed down a great many cherry 
trees, which were almost past bearing, and so eaten 
up by the gum and canker, that th^ few cherries 
tney bore were ve^ bad. 

^ In the years 1790 and 1791, I headed down 
fifty trees. The operation should be performed in 
Ihe month of April in each year. These trees 
made sboote from three to five feet, the same suno!- 
mer, bore fine cherries the next year, and have con* 
tinued to bear good crops ever. since. 
• ^ To the above trees I applied the composition* 
At the same* time I cut down twelve trees in the 
same row, but did not apply the composition : these 
twelve trees all died in the second and third years 
after. One tree where the oompo^tion.was. appli* 
ed, now produces more fruit than ne whole num- 
ber formerly, also much finer and larger. 

'* When cherry trees are very old and much in- 
jured by large limbs having been out or blown off 
^which will bring on the canker and gum) the best 
way to l»'ing them to have fine heads, and to fill the 
vacant space, is to head them down as Ibw as pps-^ 
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wble, takii^ care to leave some small shoots, if 
there be any; if ndt, a bud or two at the end of 
some of the shoots. Sometimes it is difficult to 
find any buds* In that case, before you mean to 
head the frees, make some incisions in the branches. 
This should be done on different branches, at the 
most convenient places for filling the tree with good 
wood. The size of the incisions should be from one 
to two inches, according to the size of the branches, 
observing to make them just above the joint, where 
the buds should come out. 

^The time for performing this operation, is 
March, April, or May. (In America, March.) 
The above method is only recommended where 
there are no young shoots or buds, and when the 
tree is in the last stage of the canker. 

** Where you find a few yom^ shoots or buds^ 
cut down th^ head as near to them as you can, and 
take care to cut out all the canker till yo«i come to 
the sound bark. If any gum remains, it must be 
cut or scraped off : the best time for this is when 
ft is moistened with rain; it may then be scraped 
off without bruising the bark. This operation is 
very necessary. 

^ Wherever the bark or branches have bemi cut 
off, the edges should be rounded, and the composi* 
tion applied. If the young shoots are properly 
trained, they will produce fruit the following year; 
and in the second year they will produce more and 
finer fruit than a young tree which has been planted 
ten years. 

<^ Never make iise of th^ knife in summer, if it be 
possible to avoid it, as the shoots die from the place 
where they are cut, leaving ugly dead stubs, which 
will infallibly bring on the canker. These shoots 
may be cut in the sprir^ to about two eyes, which 
will form a number of flower*bud8. 
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^ When cherry trees b^n to produce spurs, cut 
out every other shoot, to make tne tree throw out 
fresh wood : when that comes into a bearing state, 
which will be in the following year, cut out the 
old branches that remain; by that method you 
will be able to keep the trees in a constant state 
of bearing, takii^ the same method as before di- 
rected with the fore right shoots* 

^ Great care should oe taken to rub oflT many of 
them in the month of May, (middle of June in Ame- 
rica,) leaving only such a number as you think will 
till the tree. By so doin^ your trees will continue 
in a fine healthy state, and not be in the least weak- 
ened by bearing a plentiful crop of fruit. The rea- 
jscm is obvious; the great exhalation which would 
be occasioned by the sun and air in the common 
fDode of pruning^ is prevented by the composition 
keeping in the sap which nounshes the branches 
and fruit. I cut some trees, as directed above, 
more than twelve years ago, that are now in as good 
a state of beanui^ as they were in the third year 
after the operation, and likely to continue so for 
many years. 

" In 1797 I cut some very old trees in the month 
of May, which were left, to show the old method 
pf pruning; I at the same time cut some branches 
off the same trees, according to the new method, 
to show the difference of the fruit, which was taken 
by all who saw it for a different sort of cherry. The 
cherries from the old spurs were not half the size 
of the others, and were at least three weeks later* 

^' Several persons have adopted the new method 
with great success, and by renovating their old 
trees, which scarcely bore any fruit, have obtained 
from them an abundant quantity. But even the in- 
creased quantity of the fruit is not so material, in 
cherries, as the increase in the size and in the richr 
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ness of the flavour. In this respect the method of 
pruning here laid down is invaluable. When old 
standard cherry jtrees become decayed and hollow, I 
would recommend heading them down, as directed 
for wall trees and dwarfs. Scoop out all the rot- 
ten, loose, and decayed parts of the trunk, till you 
•come to the solid wood, leaving the surface smooth ; . 
then use the composition as directed for fruit 
irees." ^ 

*'The following twenty are the principal cherries 
cultivated in the United States, the account of 
which was furnished by Mr. William Prince, of 
Lon^ Islaind. (Dom. Ency.) 

^^May Duke — Ripe in May and June ; long stem, 
round and red, an excellent cheriy, and bears well 

" Black heart — Ripe in June : a fine cherry. 

" White hearty or sugar cherry — Ripe in June : 
white and red. 

** Bleeding heart — Ripein June, a' very large cher- 
ry, of a long form, and dark colour ; it has a plea* 
sant taste. 
. " Ox heart — Ripe in June : a large, firm, fine char* 

" Spanish heart — Ripe in June. 

" Carnation — Ripe in July : it takes its name from 
its colour, being red and white; a large round 
cherry, but not vei^ sweet 

** Amber — Ripe m July. 

<^ Red heart— Do. 

** Late Dt4ke— Do. 

" Cluster — Planted more for ornament or curiosity 
than any other purpose. 

^ Double blossom — Ripfe in July. 

" Honey cherry — Do. small sweet cherry. 

" Kentish cherry — Ripe in July. 

" Mazarine — Do. 
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* -" Morello — ^Ripe in July arid August: a red, acid 
cheriy, the best for preserving, and for making 
cherry brandy. 

^ Early Richmond cherry. — This frliit originated 
near Richmond, in Virginia, and is the earh'est cher- 

in America, and valuable on that account: it is 

e size of a May duke, and resembles it in form, 

^ Red bigereau — A very fine cherry, ripe in July : 
of a heart shape. 

** White bigereau — Ripe in July and August : re- 
markably firm : heart shape. 

" Large double flowering cherry, — This tree pro- 
duces no fruit, but makes a handsome appearance 
in the spring, when it is covered with clusters of 
double nowers as large as the cinnamon rose ; it 
differs from the common double flowering cherry, 
which nev^r forms a large tree, and has small point- 
ed leaves. 

** The three last were imported from Bourdeaux, 
in 1798. 

" Small Morello cherry — Called also Salem cher- 
ry, because it came originally from Salem county, 
New Jersey, is cultivated by Mr. Cooper of that 
state, who values it highly. The fruit has a lively 
acid taste. The tree produces abundantly, and is 
the least subject to worms of any cherry tree. 

" Mr. C. says that the Bleeding Heart suits a 
sandy soil, but that the May Duke will not flourish 
in it.'' 

Besides the foregoing list, the black mazard^ or 
natural cherry, with its several varieties, should be 
mentioned as excejlent fruits, and valuable for being 
later than the others. They make very useful and 
hardy stocks for propagating other yarieties. This 
fruit ripens in June or July, and is used by way of 
bounce in rum or brandy. Another native fruit is 
the common red cherry which abounds in New 
England* The fruit is not of a supeuour quality, 
28 
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heiog very acid, unless perfectly ripe : it might per- 
haps be improved by grafting and proper cultiyE'* 
tion. 

The wildj or native Mack cherry^ of spontaneous 
growth, is deserving of some attention. The fruit, 
when infused in rum or brandy, imparts its astrii>- 
gent and cordial quaflities, and forms a pleasant and 
salutary liquor. The bark of the root of the tree 
is very astringent, and makes a useful stomachick 
bitter; and the wood is frequently ^mj^oyed by 
artists as a tolerable substitute for mahogany, being 
susceptible of a h^i^dsome polish. 

Cherry brandy is made in the following manner ; 
jPill the cask with cherries; pour over them as 
much brandy as t^e cask will contain. When it 
has been on ten diays, draw it off, and pour on hot 
water : let this remain sometime, shaking the cask 
frequently; then draw it off, and mix the last witt| 
the first uquon 
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directions for tarring . • 86 

proposed remedy by Professor Peck 84 

Mr. Kenrick . 89 

observations on, hj J. Lowell, jSsq. 91 
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Cherry Wdttt, liiie tbe aiiMt <igiUe MiiMy . M 

flax rubbish and 6ea weed proposed 94 

Dr IleaB recommeodi to destroy them 

through the agency of 4wiae • 94 

CiterpiUars . • • . 95 

disgraceful to fiirk«ri • . 95 

tiescriptiooof . . 96 

methods of destroying . 96—100 

bniBh for de^troyfaig < . 97 

Cfaerriesi . . . Sit 

method of propagating . . 2 is 

tttaiiiletit by Fof^yth . 212 

list of . i • « 215 

May Duke . « . 215 

black Heart . . .215 

White Heart ... 215 

Bleeding H^rt , . .216 

Ox Heart . « . 216 

Spanish Heart . . .216 

Carnation . • . 216 

Amber .... 216 

Red Heart • . . 2l6 

Lrvte Duke „ • .216 

Cluster . . . 216 

trouble Blosioiii • . .216 

Honey Cherry . • • 216 

Keotish Cherry . . .216 

Mazarine • . . 216 

Morello . . . .216 

iEarly lUchmond Cherry • . M 

Red Bigereau . • .216 

White Bigereau . . 216 

Large Double Flowering Cherry . 216 

Small Morello Cherry . . 2H 

J^lackMazard . . .217 

Wild or Native Black Cherry . 217 

Cherry Brandy . . . .217 

Cider .... 141 

apples which yield the best jmce for ^ .142 

making and managing . * . 141 

proper casks for, and how kept sweet 

and clean . . • 144, 153 

fining wit^ isinglass . • 148, 161 

method of making and fining by Jos. Cooper, Esq. 155 

observations on by J Lowell, £eq. « 158 

concise rules for making and managing . 148 

stumming of casks for • . 171 

bottling . . • « 148 

medicinal properties of . . 177 

Cider Wine . . . .177 

Clover, said to be injurious to orchards , 56 

Compositions to be applied to wounds in prilning, ih 

grafting, in budding, in canker, and in heading down 64, 69 

Curculio, account of by Dr. Tilton . . 109 



^cortication, or disbarkbg fruit trees • 80 

Directions for making and applying Forsyth^s compoijfion 69 
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EngrafHng, the art not traced to its <m^ , 32 

introduced into America bj Mr. PHnce S3 

proper season for . . 35 

stocks for grafting should be of the same 

genus and natural family with the scion 33 
choice of scions for grafting • 33 

when scions. should be taken ^ how preserved 34 
scions should not be taken from seedling trees 34 
winter fruit should not be grafted on a 

summer stock . . * . 33 



modes of grafting 
whip-grafting • 

tongue-grafting 
cleft grafting 
crown-grafting 
side-grafting 
root-grafting • 
new mode of graftmg 
extreme branch grafting 
clay used in grafUo^^ 
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37 
37 
38 
38 
38 
39 
39 
36 



Engnfted fruits not jienDaiient • . 23 

r 

Jlax shaws useful when applied round fruit trees . 58 

t^ruit, diroctions for picking and preserving . 1 13, 115 

I 

Ineiculation, {tee hudding.) . 

L 

^ice infestiDg young orchards in Maine . 107 

llfliiuring fruit trees, utilitjr of • . . 56 
instance of resuscitating a^i old applf; txe^s by 56 

best kinds of manure . . 56 

must not be carried to excess . . 57 

Jdtan* of preventing dowers aad fruit falii^ o% ^nd 

ofrefarding their opening . ' . .75 

^8 and scaly bark on trees • «. SO 



Ifurseiy . • • , .30 

soil and situation for • SO 

method of plantmg apple, seeds in .SI 

Nursery pruning . . 44 

Observations on Forsyth's treatise, by Mr. Tates • 7$ 
'' Mr.Gbbbctt 71 



most c%^l)le sojtaAq sitqatjpn fqr • 46 

Dorthem exposure preferablp for # 47 

preparation ofthe land and jplaotiog • 50 
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Orchard, proper season for planting • • 50 

may be established in unpromising situations 60 

proper distance for planting trees in * 49 

ground should be cultivated . « 65 

trees, should be planted in straight rows 48 

inclining towards the east • 48 

directions for planting^ by Marshall 52 

Orchard Pruning . . 61 

former errours in . . 6t 

proper season for, when the sap is 

in active circulation 64 
regard must be had to soil and climate 65 

observations on, by Mr. IMarshall 67 

Mr. Yates 62 

composition should be applied 65 

never suffer a sucker to grow 66 
Orchard and Cider estaiblishment of Wm. Co&e, esquire 1 18 



Peaches • • . •194 

. method of propagating . • 195 
may be budded or grafted on other stocks 196, 203 

qualities of • . • 205 

excellent brandy made from . .194 

divided into freestones and clingstones 205 

' lists of ... . .206 

Admirable Peach • . 206 
Alberge .... 206 

Aune or Early Ann . . , 206 

Bellegarde . •' • 207 

Blood Peach . • . ^ 207 

Bowdine . • # • 207 

Catharine * . : • . 207 

Charlestown . . ' • 207 

Early Newington • . 207 
Heath . . . ... 207 

Large Migoonne • . '908 

Lemon Clingstone . • • 208 

Monstrous Pavie . • ' 208 

No.blesse . . . .« 209 

Old Newington . . 209 

Rambouillet • . • 209 

Red Rareripe • « . 209 

Red Magdalen • .209 

Red Nutmeg ... 209 

Royal George • • . . • 209 

Swalcb ... 209 

Teton de Vettttt • • • 210 

Vanguard . • • 210 

White Magdalen . . . 210 

White Rareripe • • 210 

Peach Trees, liable to premature decay • 195 
cannot be reared a second time in the 

same place . .195 

method of treating, by Forsyth 196, 203 

causes of the decay of . .197 

Hj and worm which attack them 198 
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Peach Trees, method of preventing injury from the 

f]y and worm . . 198, 204 

directions for cultivating . . 200 

- diseases of, elude our art and skill 
ringing of 
Pears, 

list of 

Brockholst Bergamot 

Brown Beurre 

Catharine Pear 

Chaumontelle 

Colmart 

Crassane 

Easter Bergamot . 

Garden Pear 

German Muscadell 

Green Summer Sugar Fear 

Grey Butter Pear 

White Butter Pear 

Jargonelle 

Little Muscat 

Mens Jean 

Orange Pear 

Pound Pear 

Nonpareil Bergamot 

Prince's Pear 

Radish Pear 

Rousseline 

Sarasin 

Seckle Pear 

Skinless Pear 

Squash Pear 

Saint Germain 

Saint Michaels 

Summer Good Christian 

Virgouleuse 

Winter Baking Pear 

Good Christian ^ 
Thorn 
Pear Trees are well adapted to the soil and climate 

of New England . .180 

may be grafted on a quince stock 33, 180 

propagation ^ particular varieties of, 

by grafting or budding . 180 

attention nedessary in the choice of stocks 180 
never employ suckers for stocks 180 

never graft a winter pear on a summer stock 180 
much benefited by washioy with soft soap 181 
require but little pruning . • Jo* 

when defective, should be headed down 182 
method of treating decayed pear trees, 

by Forsyth 
method of reclaiming unproductive pear 

trees, by Mr. Knight . 

extraordinary produce after heading down m 
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188 
186 
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189 
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Perry 
Pomona Wine 
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Q 
Quiace 
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Sap, theory of the circulation of . qq 

Seaweed, applied to fruit trees useful ' 53 

Seedling Trees, how to be treated 
Scions, when to be taken from the tree 

how preserved 
«i ,.r ™P<>'*^ce of a proper choice of 
Slug WoriD, description of 

remedy for 
Suckers should never be suflbred to grow 
improper for stocks to graft on 



31 
34 
34 
34 
106 
107 
66 
36 



Twiners' Bark, utility of . , .211 

W 

Wine, made from cider . ,-« 

Pomona . . • ' m 

Woim called tiie Borer . ' 100 

method of destroying , , jq^ 

report of the committee in fkvour of 

Mr. Hearsey's method , i02 

method proposed to prevent its attack 104 
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